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THE EXCAVATION OF THE KAMARES CAVE 
IN CRETE. 


(rarus Y [Prontipine)-XIL) 


§ 1—THE EXCAVATION. 


THE Kamares cave on Mount Ida has been known now for more than 
twenty years as a prehistoric sanctuary, but its full excavation was only 
carried out in the summer of 1913 by a party from the British School, 
which thus resumed the work in Crete discontinued since Palaikastro gave 
way to Sparta in 1906. This carly fame of the cave was due to the 
discovery in it in the early nineties of a number of vases and a few figurines, 
which Dr. Hazzidakis secured from the shepherd who had found them and 
placed in what was then the Museum of the Archaeological Syllogos at 
Candia, Some of the vases bear the marks of the rivets with which their 
peasant owner mended them. 

The results of our excavation have so greatly supplemented this 
first instalment that the authorities of the Candia Museum have been able 
to do a great deal in the way of the reconstruction of vases, of which until 
now only small pieces were available, and these restorations have been put 
at our service for the photographs which accompany this report. 

As soon as these vases were discovered they were at once recognised 
as belonging to a kind until then almost entirely unknown, and the name 
'Kamares, which was at once given to them, still remains current as a 
general description of that kind of Cretan pottery which has a black ground 
and white or polychrome ornament, although at the present stage of 
research rather as a convenient name for the technique than with any 


chronological meaning. For this purpose it has been superseded by the 
в 
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Minoan terminology, and we are thus freed from the snare of using the 
same word for a technique and a period, particularly dangerous in this case, 
as the dark-on-light style was by no means unknown during the period 
when the Kamares ware was being made; a fact which the double use of 
the word was very apt to conceal. The overlapping of the two techniques 
(for although dark-on-light ware occurs at all times, still as a whole the 
ware of middle Minoan times is marked by the light-on-dark style, just as 
that of the late Minoan period is by the dark-on-light) was accurately fore- 
seen by Sir Arthur Evans, who said as early as 1895 that ‘the cera: 
class here represented, though of archaic aspect, may slightly overlap the 
more purely Mycenaean pottery of the island.’ 

The first find consisted of some twenty-four more or less complete 
vases and a number of sherds, They were published, largely in colours, by 
Myres in 1895 * and by Mariani® in 1896. Of their character nothing more 
could then be said than that they were clearly Aegean, and that they bore 
some relation to the early vases from Thera with white paintonadark ground. 

This was in the middle nineties: the great number of Minoan sites 
examined since those early days of Cretan exploration have replaced this 
darkness by a flood of light on the date, relation and development of these 
vases, and the full excavation of the cave where they were first found was 
demanded not for the sake of obtaining more specimens of a fabric now 
known to be so common in Crete and to have been exported to so many 
foreign centres in Greece, Melos and even Egypt, but to throw some light 
on the nature of the remains in the cave itself, 

Although these vases were so soon twice published, and with the 
interest taken from that time onwards in prehistoric Crete the name 
Kamares became so familiar, the cave itself. has been very rarely visited. 
The only archaeological account of it is that of Taramelli, who explored it 
in the June of 1894.4 In spite of the season he found the cave still much 
choked with snow, and it is clear that in most seasons this would be а great 
obstacle to excavation. In this however we were extremely fortunate : 
owing to a very mild winter we found the cave entirely free from snow, and 
even the inner grotto, where Taramelli found.a pool of water, was quite 
dry. Indeed when I paid a preliminary visit to the cave in April, there 


3 Cretan Pictographs, pe 81 (HLS. xiv, 1898, p 350) 
8 Proceedings of Sve of Antiquaries, 1895, and seriet, x0, Pp. 351. 

3 Mon, Ant. vi, 1895, pp. 333, and Pls, IX, X, XI. 

* Published in tbe American Journal of Archaeology, ¥ (1901), Pp- 437 20. 
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was already less snow than Taramelli found two months later,and Iremember 
that when I went to it for the first time in 1904 at the beginning of July 
the snow inside had not yet entirely disappeared. The plan of the cave. 
published by Taramelli seems to be no more than a very rough sketch ; as 
a general impression it has its uses, but the proportions are entirely wrong, 
the inner being nearly as long as the outer cave. It is interesting to note 
that it is the dark parts of the cave of which he greatly exaggerates the 
size and tortuousness ; the entrance to the inner grotto thus appears as a 
winding passage occupying nearly two-thirds of the whole length of the 
inner cave, instead of the comparatively simple affair that it really is. Nor 
did he at all realise the great width of the outer cave. 

Such is the archacological history of the Kamares cave until the June of. 
1913, when the Cretan Government with its usual cordial support of the 
School, granted us a permit to carry out a full excavation. The party 
consisted of Messrs. Droop, Halliday, Laistner and Lambert, all members 
‘of the School, and the Director. As mender and foreman we again had 
the services of Yannis Katsarakis of Palaikastro and for the last few days 
Gregorios Antoniou of Cyprus was with us. His wide experience, 
especially at the excavation of the cave of Psykhro, made him very useful, 
and assured us that nothing had been left undone to make the cave yield 
up all its secrets. Owing to the restricted space, our workmen were always 
fewer than twenty. The photography was undertaken by Mr. Lambert and 
‘Mr. Droop, and at Candia by Mr. Behaeddin; the plan and the drawings 
of vases, partly done at the camp and partly later at Candia, are the work 
of Mr. Droop and the Director. The extremely bad condition of the white 
and red paint made it almost always necessary to use drawing rather than 
photography in publishing these vases. The white paint has generally 
disappeared to such an extent that some study is needed to make out even 
its traces: in such cases a photograph is useless; the only possible plan 
jis to make a watercolour drawing, restoring the white in the places where 
there are indications, however slight, that it originally existed. Where 
parts of the vase are missing, they have been restored in the drawing, but 
in paler colours. = 

For a mountain sanctuary which should impress the inhabitants of 
Phaistos and the plain of Messará, it would be impossible to find a more 
fitting position than that of the Kamares cave. From all the western part 
of the plain the actual summit of Ida is not visible; this only comes into 

B2 
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sight at the greater distance east of Gortyn, or as the ground rises to the 
Káto Ríza mountains which fringe the coast to the south of the plain. 
Everywhere else the summit is hidden by the great two-peaked mountain 
above the village of Kamares, the third and westernmost of a row of lower 
hills of the Ida range, which from Gortyn westwards form the northern 
boundary of the Messará plain, 

Some 500 feet below the eastern peak of this mountain is the cave, 
and from Phaistos and for many miles over the plain its great arched 
mouth is visible in the clear air. The height of the cave above the sea 
seems to be about 5500 feet, a little higher than the Nida plain and the 
Idaean cave, which are about $260 feet, The mountain as seen from near 
Phaistos is shewn in the view which forms the frontispiece of this volume 
(Pl. 1), reproduced by the kind permission of M. Boissonat from one of 
his series of photographs of Crete. The opening of the cave is at about 
the level of the top of the wreath of clouds and immediately below 
the x on the edge of the Plate, 

‘The view is magnificent, Immediately below are the two mountain 
valleys, one coming up from Phaistos and Gligorid, and the other leading 
from Candia and the west by way of the villages Zard and Vourotsi, the 
two converging at the point where Kamares itself lies, hidden by the 
extreme steepness of the slope above it. Beyond the foot-hills which shut 
in these villages lie the plain and the Kato Riza mountains, and beyond 
them the sea with the rocky islet of Paximädi and to the far east the 
larger island of Gávdos. The strategic position of the acropolis of Phaistos, 
guarding the western entrance to the Messará plai 
map, and to the west of it the big village of Dibäki appears in the middle 
of the alluvial flats by the sea like a white spot in the middle of a dark 
ring of olive-groves. The slopes of the mountain itself cut off any distant 
views to the east and west: Dikte is hidden, and to the west only the first 
bills of the steep southern coast running towards Sphakia come into the 
field. These appear to the right in the view from the cave shewn in 
Fig. 1, 6, in which the plain is partly covered with a mass of white clouds 
whilst beyond it the sea is clear. 

The problem of transport brought home very forcibly the remote 
position of the cave. It is indeed rather more accessible than it was 
recently, now that the carriage road from Candia to the Messará has been 
opened as far as Hagia Varvara, which lies high up on the central 
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watershed of the comparatively open part of Crete between Ida and Dikte, 
and is reached by a fairly steady ascent from Candia. Beyond Hagia 
Varvára there is nothing but the old mule track, which runs along a valley 
to the south of Ida and reaches Kamares by way of Panasós, Gérgeri, 
Nivrito, Zaré and Vouroisi. The village of Kamares, hidden from the 
cave itself, lies on a little saddle where the head of this valley meets the 
head of the other which goes down by way of Gligori and Lagolid to the 
plain of Dibäki. Immediately to the north begins the steep slope of the 
mountain, whilst to the south the village is cut off from the lower regions. 
by the steep foot-hills, which form the middle distance of the view from the 
cave, The village is thus entirely shut in amongst the hills and winding 
valleys. It is occupied chiefly by shepherds and charcoal burners, and 
having always been Christian, has none of the ruined or deserted Turkish 
houses which now give so sad an appearance to many of the villages of the 
plains, A few new red-tiled roofs which here, as in almost every Cretan 
village, are now beginning to take the place of the old flat clay roofs, are 
the chief external signs of change. At the village the Candia muletcers. 
broke their contract, which had been to take us some way up the mountain, 
and our first camp was pitched in an olive garden by the side of the road. 

From the village a path leads up towards the cave, but goes no further 
than a dairy which lies two-and-a-half hours up the mountain on a flat 
spur overlooking the plain, rising a little above the point where scattered 
trees mark the beginning of the belt. of forest. The beehive-hut archi- 
tecture of these dairies in Ida is interesting. Besides the folds for the 
sheep, there is a circular stone hut with a low door, for sleeping and cheese- 
making, and connected with this by an even lower door a second beehive 
Chamber in which the cheeses are stored. The Mycenaean method is. 
followed in their construction, no mortar being employed, and the curvature 
of the walls being formed not by the use of the arch principle, but by 
advancing each course of stones a little beyond the stones below. The 
outside is left entirely rough. I regret that I did not measure the height 
and diameter of the domes. A similar beehive dairy is to be found 
between the Kamares cave and the Nida plain close to the spring called 
rol xovraovipas 7 vepd, ‘he water of the spout’ in the valley separating 
the Kamares mountains from the mass of hills to the east of it, through 
which the path goes from these southern villages to Anoyia on the 
northern side of Ida. 
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The cave lies about an hour-and-a-half above the dairy, and for this 
part of the way it was necessary to make a path amongst the trees and 
rocks, first to the place chosen for our camping ground and then, a walk of 
another twenty minutes, to the cave itself, Excepting for the spur on 
which the dairy lies, the Kamares mountain is very steep and, as the 
photograph in Fig. 2, 1 shews, the slope upon which the cave opens is so 
unbroken that there is almost no level space in front of the cave. The 
only flat ground anywhere near is in the hollow where our tents were 
pitched, and the necessary booths were built for cooking and sleeping. 
Of this camp two views are given in Fig. 1, 1, 2. The forest belt, which 
begins at the dairy, is now sadly diminished by the charcoal burners who 
cut down the full grown trees, and by the goats who prevent the growth 
of any new ones; it now ends some little way below the cave, where only 
a few dead stumps now remain to emphasize the bareness of the hillside. 
Below this however there is still a fine belt of forest, dark ilexes and 
bright green maples with red seeds, small and sturdy in growth and much 
gnarled by the weather, but quite transforming the barren mountain. Of 
its appearance the photographs in Fig. 1,2-5 give some idea. On the rocks 
in this region the herb dittany is found, whose woolly scented leaves are 
still collected and sold as a drug! There is no lack of water; near the 
camp there are four or five small springs, and one of these we cleared 
out and built up into a well from which water could be drawn, The rest 
are used by the shepherds, and one is led down to supply the village 
fountain, 

The cave itself is a great hollow in the limestone running down at a 
slope of about 30° into the mountain. A plan is given on Pl. Il, and a 
section along the roughly central line marked XYZ on Pl Ill The 
slope of the floor is marked on the plan by contour-lines taken at 
every two metres, the lowest point of the cave being taken as the 
ооо datum point, ‘The small figures on the lines mark heights 
in metres. The great arched entrance is about 33 metres wide and 
the height is estimated by Taramelli at 18 to 20 metres; its appearance is 
shewn in Fig. 2, 1, a view looking cast taken from a point on the mountain 
a little way off. The contour lines on the plan shew that the ground at the 
mouth forms a miniature valley rising on both sides towards the face of 
the mountain, slightly, on the right and more sharply on the left hand. 


? Its modern name is rfrauor ог етая, Ње ает Бе modern Cretan equivalent for fas. 
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Along thé bottom of this valley now runs a little path, which we made by 
filling up the interstices between the boulders with earth and pebbles. In 
the view of the mouth shewn in Fig. 2, 4 the three men are standing on this 
path immediately before the descent into the cave begins. The débris 
here looks so much as if it had either fallen from the brow of the cave 
roof or perhaps rolled down from the mountain above that it seemed 
possible that ancient remains might be found beneath it, either deposits of 
votive objects as at Psykhro or even an altar, as in front of the Idaean 
cave. Deep trial-pits however revealed nothing but natural rock and carth ; 
the only archaeological deposit near the mouth of the cave was in the 
small recess on the right (E on the plan), where a few Middle Minoan 
sherds were found in a layer of black earth quite near the surface. At 
about the line where the roof ends and the cave proper begins, the ground 
begins to descend, and, as the section shews, the roof runs down with it 
so that the height of the cave remains about the same almost as far as the 
lower end. The slope of the floor of the cave is in two directions, divided 
as the contour lines shew by a ridge, from the high end of which is the 
best general view of the interior of the cave as a whole. As the slopes 
descend the light becomes less, and the vegetation, dwarf barberry and 
almond, chionodoxa and herb-robert, gradually disappears, although in 
even the lowest parts there is still a dim twilight. The smaller slope 
is on the right of the ridge: about half way down it, at the point marked 
1 on the plan, were found the Late Minoan I sherds and the top of a diigel- 
kanne shewn in Fig. 4; very probably also the two dilgelkannen of the 
original find shewn in Fig. 5, 2, 2, are from this region. Nowhere else was 
anything found later than Middle Minoan III. The left hand slope i 
much larger, occupying by far the greater partof the outer cave, Itis much 
cumbered by large boulders, especially along the left wall and at the 
bottom, some being of great size. It was amongst the boulders at the 
bottom of the cave that the great mass of Middle Minoan pottery was 
found, and it is here also, according to Taramelli, that the shepherd who 
made the first discoveries, found the original Kamares vases. The richest 
points are marked by the heavy numbers (2-6) on the plan. 

The bottom limit of the outer cave is formed by the rapid convergence 
of the roof and the floor, and there are thus at several points small inner 
recesses into which it is possible to scramble. In two of these, marked 
В and C on the plan, pottery was found, but their size is unimportant. 
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One such hollow however, A. in the plan, is much larger than the rest and 
is the great inner cave visited and described by Taramelli Its opening, 
formed by a slight rising of the roof, is of considerable width but is so 
much choked by boulders, that access can only be gained by scrambling 
down a very small hole, on the left. As soon as one has climbed down 
this narrow chimney, the inner cave reveals itself as a long arched hall, the 
the floor of which is formed by a rapidly descending scree of small stones, 
probably carried down at least in part from the slopes of the upper cave. 
‘The raised centre line of the scree is almost in the middle of the choked 
entrance and it is possible even now to ascend at this point as well as by 
the side passage. Between the bottom of the scree and the end of the 
cave is the place where Taramelli found a pool of water, and in its muddy 
bed sherds of a vase, which he compares to the Early Minoan jug from 
Hagios Onouphrios, published by Evans, In place of the water we 
found only a bank of fine mud, but no pottery at all. Indeed the only 
objects we found in the inner cave were one or two coarse sherds and an 
ox's skull on the slope of stones. This skull, like several other animal 
remains, could not from its appearance be very old, and is probably a relic 
of the occasional use of the cave by cattle-stealers and refugees. 

The productive region was thus the lower margin of the outer cave. 
‘The richest points (2-6 on the plan) are hollows between large boulders, 
in which masses of Middle Minoan sherds were found mixed with powdery 
black earth. A flashlight photograph of 2 is given in Fig. 2, 2: it shews 
one of the hanging lamps which we used to light the dark parts of the 
cave, The regions 2 апі З меге ће richest'of all, and the plan shews that 
they form a kind of vestibule to the inner cave, enclosed on the left by 
the cave wall and on the right by huge boulders; these have sheer faces 
on the inner side and the figures on the contour-lines shew that this little 
precipice is 7°50 m.,nearly 25 feet, high. Of the other regions, 4 was more 
open, but 5 and 6 were extremely dark, almost all light being cut off by 
the mass of big boulders which block the left-hand wall of the cave. 
Between 6 and the hollow at C there was a deep hole among the rocks, 
only to be entered by a scramble, in which much pottery, including some 
complete lids, were found. A flashlight photograph of it is shewn in 
Fig. 2, 3. 

In all this region the pottery was found either between the boulders, 

1 Cretan Pictographs, p. 114, Fig. 1064. 
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or, if below them, only in positions into which it could have been 
thrown or thrust. Nothing was found in circumstances to suggest that 
rock had fallen since the deposit was made; splitting and blasting a few 
boulders in order to see if anything was concealed beneath them, led to no 
results. The conclusion is that, as far as fallen blocks are concerned, the 
cave to-day is in much the same condition as it was in Minoan times, and 
that the offerings were made by people coming as far down into the cave 
as they could, or perhaps as they dared, and laying their vases amongst the 
great boulders, or in convenient crevices between them. There was 
evidence that, at least in some cases, grain was offered in this way, for 
amongst the pottery in one place we found a mass of material which 
seemed to be the remains of either wheat or some other grain, This was 
probably brought up in the large jars with the tie-on lids described and 
figured below, of which a great number were found. 

The very broken condition of the pottery may be due to subsequent 
visitors ransacking the cave for bronze and precious objects. This may 
also explain the extremely small number of other finds, the almost com- 
plete absence of bronze, and lastly, the finding of pieces of iron in several 
cases amongst the Minoan pottery. In no case, however, can this iron be 
‘Minoan : its comparatively uncorroded condition, especially in so damp a 
place as the cave, demands a very much later date. 

The last remains to be described are the walls which both Taramelli and 
we noticed. Amongst the pottery by region 4 there are certainly traces 
of walls built of unhewn stones without mortar, but they are so slight and 
their extent so uncertain that it was hardly possible to put them on the 
plan. Taramelli speaks of a built hearth: this we certainly could not 
verify. In the inner cave we found four very badly built pieces of terrace 
wall from two to three metres long and one metre high, built across the 
slope of stones as if to hold it up. For the date of these walls there 
is no evidence. R. M. D. 





$2.—THE PAINTED POTTERY 
The finely painted pottery, although the account of it occupies the 
greater part of this report, formed only a very small proportion of the 


? For all the vases of the earlier find the Candia Museum numbers are added. The vases 
found in the excavation have not yet received museum numbers. 
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whole, By far the greater part of the sherds found,—for whole vases were 
very rare and even those capable of being restored not numerous,—were of 
coarse, almost always unpainted pottery, belonging mostly to lids such as 
those shewn in Fig. 6, and to large jars most probably of the shape of 
the painted examples of Pl. VIII. 

The shapes are not numerous; the great variety often found in 
Middle Minoan ware is by no means present. Cups in especial are rare, 
and the commonest shape is the small two-handled spouted jar, a character. 
istically Cretan form, This appears in its early form with no foot! ; it has 
a pair of vertical handles and at right angles to these a spout, generally 
‚open above (Pls. IV, jw, V and VI dele), a form which belongs 
especially to Middle Minoan I and Middle Minoan IT, There are, however, 
and especially amongst the fragments, а fair number of spouts of the later 
form closed above with a bridge of clay. The examples from the cave 
belong to late in Middle Minoan II, but the form runs down well into 
Late Minoan I. For an opening all these jars have merely a hole 
surrounded by at most a slight furrow, but with no regularly formed 
neck. 

Chronologically the painted vases are of course of great importance. 
The earliest traces of occupation are afforded by two Neolithic sherds from 
the original Of these one is from a rough, apparently spherical 
ion handle and vertical scorings on the sides, and the 
other is a piece of the edge of a polished bowl with a sham (ie, unpierced) 
handle some way below the rim. After these two fragments comes a 
little Early Minoan, and then the bulk of the ware, all Middle Minoan in 
date ; some Middle Minoan I and some approaching Middle Minoan ITI, but 
for the most part clearly Middle Minoan IL. Then follow the few Late 
Minoan Isherds of Fig. 4 found on the right hand slope (at 1), and the series 
is closed by the top of a dügelkanne found with them, and the two Late 
Minoan III Bigelkannen shown in Fig, $, a, б, which belonged to the original 
series of finds. As it is only from our present knowledge of the sequence 
of Minoan vase-painting that it is possible to date the use of the cave, 
Î have arranged the descriptions of the vases in what the mass of 
evidence now available from other sites assures us is their chronological 
order, 

















* The foot on the vase in Afon. Ant, vi, Pl. IX, 8, is an error, 
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Early Minoan. 


The handmade spouted vessel from the first set of finds shewn in 
РІ. IV, above (Mus. No. 503), is clearly Early Minoan, probably Early 
Minoan III. It is complete, except for the greater part of the spout, 
the exact length of which is therefore uncertain. The ground is a thin 
dull brownish black, which at present has cracked off a good deal allowing 
the pinkish clay to appear. The white of the pattern has almost dis- 
appeared, and can only be made out by careful study, but the pattern is 
clear excepting for a slight uncertainty about the tips of the spirals. The 
illustration is made from a sepia drawing, in which the present contrast 
between the pattern and the ground has been very much heightened. 
Height 083 m. 

Sherds from such vessels are not common, and it is only a few pieces 
of the characteristic spouts that can be placed here with any certainty. 





Middle Minoan, 


I. The earliest Middle Minoan vases are handmade, covered with the 
usual ‘Kamares’ black, or, on these vases, more often reddish ground- 
colour, and decorated with patterns in white, the effect of which is 
heightened by a sparing use of red. The patterns are geometric, and 
strongly recall the Early Minoan ITI geometrical ‘Kamares’ ware, which 
was first found in any quantity at Gournia? The use of red suggests that 
these vases are a little later than the Gournia finds, and they should 
probably be placed early in Middle Minoan I. They are not common: only 
three are fairly complete, nor are the sherds numerous. The list is :— 

(а) (РІ. Ү, above.) A two-handled jar, of which the mouth is rather 
larger than usual. The pattern, which consists of a lattice-work in white, 
with the triangles filled with dots, is arranged in four vertical bands. This 
scheme is suggested by the division of the body of the vase by the spout 
and the handles, the space between each handle and the spout being 
one-quarter of the circumference, and therefore suitably filled by one of 
four bands. We shall sce presently that this is a favourite scheme of 
decoration for these earlier vases. The red consists of a line round the 





? See E. H. Hall in Boyd-Hawes, бона, р. 57, Figs. 41, 42, and more flly in Trans. 
Univ. Pa. 1905, vol i, part ii, pp- 195 syg. For examples from Palaikastro, see B.S.A. x, 
2, and xi, p. 271, Fig. 5. 
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mouth and two parallel lines on each side of the bands of lattice-work., 
Height ло m2 

(6) (PL IV, below.) A similar jar, but with a more globular body. The 
decoration consists of the same four vertical bands and a red line round the 
mouth. The bands of pattern contain each three festoons of red and white 
lines, and their vertical borders, which on the last vase were merely stripes, 
are here diversified with the white cable-pattern so often found on Early 
Minoan IIT pottery. Contrary to the usual practice the red paint was laid 
on before the white, Height ‘112 m? The illustration is made from a 
water-colour drawing, 

(9 (Pl. УИ, 4; Ми, Мо. 45) A jar with decoration in white and 
reddish purple. The body is surrounded by three bands of purplish-red 
with white dots between them, and the space above is covered with a 
diaper of treble lines of white with a blob of paint surrounded by a ring of 
small dots in the centre of each lozenge, Round the mouth are two red 
lines with a row of white dots between them, Height 1242 

(d) (Mus. No. 95.) Handmade jar with a thin ground-colour varying 
from red to black, The pattern consists of four blobs, each made of a red 
spot surrounded by firs, n circle of small white spots, then a circle of larger 
white spots and lastly by four white circles, all very roughly painted. The 
usual red lines surround the handle, spout and lip, and there is a white 
band round the base, and above it two red bands, Height about 
um 1 
(e) (Mus. No. 38.) Handmade jar, with dull black ground. Round 
the body is a band of white lattice-work with red lines above and below, 
and on the shoulder two bands of white crescent marking. There is 
a white band round the foot and apparently red lines round the spout and 
lip. Height ‘1o2 m. 

These three, a, d, and e are very inferior in technique, the black ground 
and the white and red or purple paint being very thin and poor in quality ; 
if they were not handmade they would perhaps be thought a later 
degeneration of the Middle Minoan I style. 











1 Two sherds of this vase are given in Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, at anil ata. The rest is newly 
found. 

? Only a part of one side of the vase is preserved, A shen! was found previous 
published in Mon. Ant, i, Pl. X, 16. 

7 With the new fragments some half of this vase now exists. An old sherd shewing a piece of 
the lip and spout is figured in Afon. Ant. vi, Pl. IX, 7. 
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Besides these vases, a few sherds mostly of similar jars, belong to the 
same style, Examples in Mariani’s article Mor. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 17 and 
132 

П. Immediately after these may be placed a group of vases, all but 
the last one (2) being jars of the usual type which, although still handmade 
shew a more developed style of decoration. The old arrangement of four 
vertical bands of pattern is often adopted, but in several points a change 
is visible. ‘The old geometric patterns have disappeared ; the vertical bands 
often, as in the last vase, do not reach the foot, but are cut off below by the 
horizontal lines, now of white and red, which are henceforth such a feature 
‘of Minoan pottery ; and lastly, an ornament is often introduced into the 
four spaces between the vertical bands, so that one comes below the spout, 
two below the handles and the fourth at the back of the vase. 

(а) (PLY, below ; Mus. No. 575.2 Thisis by far the finest vase of this 
class and the value which the original finder set upon it is plain from the 
number of holes which he drilled in it to rivet the fragments together. The 
vertical bands, very much cut short by the horizontal bands at the base, 
consist of two broad strips of white with bars between them, and are 
themselves decorated with red stripes. The spaces between are filled by a 
drawing of a fish in white, and the body outlined in red. Of this red 
traces are left on only one of the fishes, but its existence and general 
arrangement are certain. The white strokes on the handles are a further 
point of separation from the earlier vases, Height ^1 m. 

(0) (Outline sketch in Fig. 3, d; Mus. No. 30.) A similar jar with 
ground varying from red to black, and five sets of vertical lines from lip to 
foot, three at the back and one on each side of the spout. In the spaces 
below the handles is a red spot surrounded by two rings of small 
white spots, a ring of bigger red spots, and again two rings of small white 
spots. Height o95. 

(à (Mus. No.35) А jar of the same shape and coloured ground. 
The decoration is in the usual four vertical bands, each consisting of a 
broad band of white with transverse bars or red upon it, and each side of it 








3 oth these belong to the same vase, which seems to have been a round-bodied mog, with a 
slightly faring mouth. No. 13 is very badly drawn, and the suggestion that it is part of the 
bottom of a vase is completely wrong. 

7 Already published by Mariani in Mon. nt, vi, Pl IX, 8, 8a, bat not very accurately, either. 
in drawing or colour. In particular the red colour on the fishes is omitted, and a non-existent foot 
is added. 
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first two red and then two white stripes. The paint, especially the red, is 
very much destroyed. Height ‘103 m. 

(d) (Outline drawing in Fig. 3, c; Mus. No. 31.) A similar jar with 
the same red to brown glaze and much destroyed paint. The body is 
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surrounded by a band of horizontal lines in white (or ? yellow), and above 
these is a decoration of vertical rows of horizontal strokes and zigzags in 
white and red. The old quadrantal arrangement appears in the four rows 
of red strokes, two of which run up the back and the others between the 
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spout and handles. Between them, and so beneath the handles and the 
spout and in the middle of the back, are white zigzags flanked by rows 
of white horizontal strokes like the red ones. Height -102 m. 

(e) (Mus. No, 32.) Another jar of this class, which has lost every 
trace of ornament except a red line round the greatest circumference. 
Height -102 m. 

(7) (Ми. Мо. 36) A large fragment of one of these jars shews an 
uncertain number of vertical bands, each consisting of one red and two 
white stripes, and in the spaces between them a red spot surrounded by a 
ring of white spots. A red and a white line surround the mouth. 

(8) (Pl. VI, below) A fragment was published by Mariani; and new 
pieces have made a restoration possible. It has a very fine black ground, 
and the pattern consists of four large quatrefoils with alternately red and 
yellow triangular leaves edged with white. Height ‘102 m. The illustration 
is made from a water-colour drawing. 

(A) (Outline drawing in Fig. 3, a; Mus. No. 40.) A jar of which a 
fragment was published by Mariani in Mon. Ant. vi, PI IX, 12. A small 
new piece has now been added, making enough to shew that the space 
above the horizontal lines of white and red, which encircle the lower part of 
the body, was filled by concentric circles in white arranged in two rows 
alternately with small white quatrefoils each with two arm-like branches. 
Height o9 m. The arrangement of the pattern is as on the wheel-made 
jars described below (IV, д). 

(9 (Mus. No. 33.) A jar in which the decoration by bands of red 
and white in large festoons so common in Middle Minoan I cups at 
Palaikastro appears? There is а white band round the body, red and white 
bands on the spout, and from the rim are large loops, a white strip with a 
red one on each side, enclosing the handles. Height ‘107 m. 

(& (PLVIL) Therim is pinched into a quatrefoil form and double 
white festoons hang beneath the lobes. The other decoration consists of 
three red bands round the body of the vase, the upper two of which are 
bordered with white spots. Height ‘105 m. 

III. Of the handmade pottery with the raised ‘barbottine’ decoration, 
which was from the first recognised as characteristic of the Kamares style, 
a fair amount has been recovered. This decoration consists either of small 















2 Aon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 15. 
® For examples see 8.5.4. ix, p. 305, Fig. 4, No. 2, Figs. 5.4, 5. 
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raised points or of irregular ridges made apparently by dabbing the tacky 
surface of the still wet clay with the tip of the finger and so producing 
small cells separated by raised lines, not unlike the mountain ranges on a 
relief map. These roughened surfaces are gaudily painted with the usual 
Kamares colours, Asa rule it does not cover the whole vase, but is used 
in conjunction with flat parts, upon which a pattern is carried out in white 
and red paint, and in this way forms a background to the painted design, 
‘The warty surface is sometimes used realistically to indicate the actual 
modelling of an object, as in the shells on the vase described below and 
shewn on Pl, IX, above? All the vases of this class are handmade, and all 
evidence dates them to Middle Minoan I. 

The examples are:— 

(а) The large pithos, shewn on Pl. VIII, a. Of this only a part of one 
side was found, but this is enough for a restoration of both the form and 
decoration. The photograph on the plate has been taken from the 
restored vase, with the pattern painted in water colour on the plaster 
additions The handles are all new, but their position is certain: none of 
the actual foot of the vase was found but it cannot have been appreciably 
higher than it stands at present. The four handles dictate a fourfold 
scheme of pattern, and thus cach quadrant of the vase above the 
horizontal bands at the base is crossed transversely by a branch from 
either side of which grow three recurved sprays. The ground behind these 
branches is covered with very lightly worked ‘finger tip’ modelling. The 
whole vase is covered with the usual dark Kamares ground, the branches 
painted red, and the ground powdered with white spots. Below each 
branch is a cluster of red spots, like a fruit or flower, Height 46 m. 
Diameter of mouth 31 т. 

@) (PL VII, e; Mus. No. 6o, 63) A partly preserved jar covered 
with black ground. Two white lines run round the body, and above 
them the ground is covered with raised warts painted white. There are 
red lines round the handles, ip and spout, and a cluster of four red spots in 
the vacant space between the spout and handle, Height то т, 

(9 (Mus. No. 59.) A spouted vessel, differing from the usual jars in 
having a low neck and a foot. Only a part of it is preserved, but it has 








3 An unpublished jug from Dr, Xanthoudides’ excavation at Koumasa is the best example I 
can find of this. Tt bas on its sides four representations of some object, of which the six rows of 
raised warts on it are clearly an actual feature, 
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been recently restored in plaster with a spout of the Early Minoan 
projecting form and a single vertical handle opposite to it, like the vase on 
Pl. IV, above. A band of white goes round the foot and two bands of red 
round the body, which is covered with the usual dark ground. Above 
these lines the surface is covered with raised warts except for the space 
occupied by a painting of a fish halfway between the spout and the 
handle. Only the tail half of the fish is preserved, but it is drawn 
like thé one on the vase on Pl. V, outlined in white and with a pattern in 
red on the body. Height ‘145 m. 

(а) (Pl. VIL, #; Mus. No. 56.) Partof a one-handled jar. The ground 
is formed by a buff slip with a pattern of a few transverse rows of warts and 
some black lines and spots. This and the next two vases are examples of 
dark-on-light style, which is not very common in the pottery from 
the cave. 

(0) (PL VIL а; Mus. No. 71.) One-handled jug, with a pattern 
carried out in black paint on a buff ground, consisting of three sets of four 
transverse lines running up the body above two lines, which run round the 
lower part near the foot. Between the transverse lines the ground is 
covered with the raised ‘finger-tip’ pattern and powdered with black spots. 
Height ‘17 m. Published in colours in Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 14. 

(f) (PLVIL 2 ; Mus. No. 2522.) A similar jug decorated with eleven 
raised ridges running transversely up the body, with two lines of black 
paint running alongside them, and black bands round the lip and the 
junction of the neck and body. Height 19 m. 

(g) (Mus. No. 2251.) A similar jug, with trace of white bands on 
each side of the raised ridges. Height-195 m. This decoration of trans- 
verse ridges is common in the jugs from Dr. Xanthoudides' unpublished 
excavation at Koumasa, and in those from the graves at Hagia Triada, 

U) (Mus. No. 62.) A fragment of a flowerpot-shaped vessel, with 
side handles and a spout; roughly decorated with ‘finger-tip’ ornament 
and stripes and spots of red and white on a dark ground. Diam, ‘14 m. ; 
height 105 m. 

(9 (Mus. No. 64.) A smaller fragment of a similar vessel with wart 
ornament in stripes inside and out. Height 085 m. 

Besides these there are a number of fragments of similar vessels, but 
none that it is possible to restore. They may be classed thus: 

(1) The clay covered with buff slip and ‘finger-tip’ work, and painted 

оз 
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with black or brown spots. This is the commonest style, pointing to vases 
like those on Pl. VII, a and f. 

(2) The clay covered with a black ground dotted with raised warts 
dabbed with white paint, Any further patterning, which is generally 
d to red and white lines round the lip, spout and handles, is carried 
Out on the surface, left flat for the purpose. These fragments come from 
vases like that shewn on PI, VIJ, e. 

(3) Less common are sherds with black ground covered with 'finger- 
ip’ pattern and white spots, with flat spaces reserved for pattern. The 
only complete example of this style is the pithos described above and 
shewn on PI, VIII, a. 


IV. The next class covers the fine polychrome painting with non- 
naturalistic patterns on wheel-made vases, and must be placed in the 
Middle Minoan II period, Many fragments of such vases are so pretty 
and the patterns so attractive, that it is here that the broken condition of 
all this pottery is so lamentable. The condition of the paint also is often 
so bad, that it is only by careful study that it is possible to make out the 
details of the pattern, 

(а) (Pl. IX,above.) This is perhaps the best of these vases, One sherd 
of it was found originally and was published by Mariani; it fits in to the 
left of the spout. The drawing was made at the excavation, and therefore 
gives only the new pieces, The shape is akin to that of the jars, but is so 
much flattened as to look very different ; it is clearly the Middle Minoan 
prototype of a form common enough in Late Minoan times? A small 
boss on the back, decorated with seven white spots, answers to the spout, 
and this boss, the spout and the handles divide the field into four parts, 
in each of which is a murex shell drawn in white. The corrugation of 
the shell is rendered by rows of small raised lumps. The vacant spaces 
are filled by red spots surrounded by a white circle and a ring of white 
dots ; the raised lip is decorated with a pattern in white, The ground is 
a fine black, and the colour better preserved than on most of the vases. 
The drawing of the shell is interesting as being not so much conventional 
as primitive in style, for it seems that the spiral at the apex is not a 
meaningless ornament, but is intended to render the spiral twist of the shell 

3 Mon. Ant. vi, Ble IX, (printed upside down). Madian took the bit of shell in the 


fragment for a fish. 
? Cf. the LM. IL vase fom Phylakopi in 2.5.4. xvii, Pl. XI, No. 137. 
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itself! This inaptitude for realistic drawing is very general in Middle 
Minoan I and II vases; witness the figure of a man on the sherd from 
the cave published by Mariani? The contrast to the observation of 
natural form shewn in Middle Minoan III vase painting is very remarkable. 
Height ‘081 m. 

(0) A small cup shewn on (Pl. VI, above), with a fine black 
ground. The pattern is linear, consisting of panels crossed by 
diagonal lines, the whole being picked out with red. This cup shews very 
markedly in its sharp angles the traces of metal technique which have 
often been observed in Middle Minoan pottery. The bottom is crossed 
by a white line, and shews the concentric string marks which are generally 
a sign of a later date. Height 075 m. The illustration is made from a. 
water-colour drawing. 

(9 Outline drawing in Fig. 3, & A type of wheel-made jar 
probably as early as any of this class can be distinguished, in which 
the decoration consists of bands round the lower part of the body, and in 
the space above them large discs of pattern arranged as on the vase in this 
sketch, The discs here are plain white with red edges, but in other cases 
the patterns were more claborate, In particular the sherd published 
by Mariani in Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. XI, 26 probably belongs here, concerning 
which it may be noted that another fragment from the same vase makes 
it unlikely that the red points on the Mariani sherd are, as taken by them- 
selves they well might be, the points of a double axe. 

Another fragment shews the disc of pattern made up of a central red 
spot with small white dots round the edge, then a ring of large white spots, 
and the whole surrounded by a thick ring of white. 

The handmade jar described above and shewn in Fig. 3, æ anticipates 
this arrangement of the pattern. 





V. The next class is formed by a few vases of a later style, with 
naturalistic designs. Technically their lateness is shewn by the rapidity of 
the wheel upon which they were made as marked by the thinness of the 
sides and the strength of the wheel marks, by the use of a string to 
separate the completed vase from the wheel? the concentric marks of 








3 A similar spiral is seen at the mouth of the mares shells on a dark vase from Gournia of 
LM. II date (Mus. No. 2296). Published in Boyd-Hawes, Gowrnia, Pl. J. 

3 Aon. Ant. vi, Pl, IX, 1o. 

3 1 have had occasion to study a great quantity of M.M. and L-M. I and II pottery at 
Palaikastro, and noticed that there these marks never shew themselves as early as M.M. IT. A 
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which appear on the base, and by the poorness of the black ground. 
I was inclined on the strength of the naturalism of the designs, and 
because they are clearly later than class IV above, to date these vases to 
M.M. III. Sir Arthur Evans, however, kindly tells me that the evidence 
from Knossos leaves no doubt that their stage of development had already 
been reached in the М. М. II period, and it is to this that they must there- 
fore be assigned. The spouts of the jars seem all to be of the bridged type, 
as far as they are preserved, 

(а) Of the jar shewn on Pl.to, delow, the greater part of one side has 
been preserved, although the white paint has hardly left more than traces of 
its presence, The quick wheel and naturalistic pattern clearly put it into 
this class of vases. The body of the vase is surrounded by two white 
bands, and above them is a band of orange spotted with crimson, 
Above this is a row of crocus plants, On the part preserved, which is 
the back of the vase, there were three of these, of which the two outer 
ones have flowers ; a realistic feature is that the anthers are shewn in red 
paint. Round the lip is a row of white scallops. Height 122 m. 

(6) The jar shewn on Pl. X, above, is remarkable as being a very 
early example of the use of the octopus on Minoan pottery, for neither 
the fine polychrome technique nor the non-realistic drawing permits a 
later date than Middle Minoan II. 

The drawing shews that very little of the vase was found, and the 
restoration practically depends upon the small piece of rim to the left of 
the large fragment. Once however this was recognised as being of the 
same clay and technique as the larger piece, the interpretation presented no 
difficulty, The drawing was made on the mountain, and therefore does 
not include a piece giving the rest of the bottom of the vase and the lower 
part of the opposite side, which came to Candia from the first exploration 
of the cave. It adds nothing however, excepting the assurance that there 
was a similar octopus on the other side of the vase. The treatment is 
entirely decorative, The body, as far as it is preserved, is orange with a 
diaper of crimson and a white margin. At the ends of the tentacles, which 








drawing of their appearance is given in . A.S. хай, р. 249, Fig. 2; they are caused by cutting the 
vase off the wheel by placing a string round the base and tightening it, a practice I have seen 
ней by a Japanese potter. With regard, however, to the dating of the vases of this class from 
the eave to M.M. I rather than to M.M. IIT, it should be remembered that east and central Crete 
may well differ ìn such a detail, and also that the M.M. Il pottery of Palaikastro seems to belong 
very early in the period, whilst these vases must be late 
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are only six in number, are orange discs with a crimson blob in the centre 
and surrounded by small white dots; still less in correspondence with 
reality are the orange plumes which run back from the lowest pair. The 
whole animal is surrounded by a double series of white loops. 

(д Of the broken vase shewn on P]. XI, elow, only the lower part 
has been preserved?; the drawing shews as much restoration as is 
possible, It was probably some form of oinochot, and of the pattern it is 
plain that there was at least a third row of spiral sprays above those pre- 
served. The walls of the vase are thin, the marks of the wheel ; prominent 
and the bottom has the lines made by the cutting string ; these, and the 
floral nature of the pattern, are all points that place it relatively late. 

(d) The vase on PI, XII, delow, seems from the indication of a handle, 
to have been one of the usual jars, and it has been restored in this way 
in the drawing from which the illustration has been made. It belongs like 
the vase with floral spirals, late in the series, Thus it is wheel-made, and 
to judge from the largeness of the marks, made on a quick wheel, the 
bottom has marks of a. cutting string, and the glaze is poor, quite lacking 
the brilliancy of such earlier examples as the murex vase and those on 
Pis. V and VL. The pattern, too, points the same way. It consists of 
round masses of network arranged in twelve vertical rows-of three each, 
these rows being alternately red and white, Whilst this arrangement 
‘of the colours is characteristically Middle Minoan and begins as carly 
as Middle Minoan I, the pattern itself is clearly the conventional render- 
ing of rock-work or perhaps coral that is so common in the marine designs 
found on Late Minoan II vases? Height 075 m. 

(e) The jar shewn on PI. XI, above. The pattem consists of two 
rows of white daisies with a red centre on the usual dark ground. The 
centres of the daisies appear much too dark in the illustration, which has 
been made from a water-colour drawing. Height 11 m. about. 

(f) The mug shewn on Pl. XII, alve. The ground is a reddish 
brown, on which the pattern is carried out in white. The flat handle is a 
restoration, The vessel resembles the Zakro ware in style, and is probably 
later than the rest of this class, and not earlier than M. M. II 
Height '075 m. 








1 А sherd found at first is published in Mon. Ant. vi, Pl. IX, 15 the rest was found by us, 
2 For examples see the vases from Vaphio and Phylakopi published by Bosanquet in /. 4.5. 
xiv, Pls. XI, XII. 
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(g) Here belong a considerable number of fragments, especially of 
jars with bridged spouts. Some were covered with a pattern of branches 
with leaves in white, a red rib being added to the branch. Fragments of 
these are published by Mariani (Mon, Ant. vi, Pl. XI, 33, 34). The 
sherds of this class however, are ‘by no means as numerous as those of 
carlier date, 

VI. Besides these there are few miscellaneous Middle Minoan vases. 

(а) The vessel of which a restored drawing is shewn on PI, IX, below, is 
quite exceptional, The shape is the fruitstand form already well-known in 
Middle Minoan pottery,! but the pattern is very remarkable. The ground 
colour is formed by a pale brownish slip, and on this is a rough network 
of red, against the sides of which are blotches of an ochreish yellow. The 
ground is dabbed over with touches of black, and the red network and its 
yellow additions roughly edged with a line of white, laid on after the 
other colours. The white is at present not casy to observe, but it can be 
made out by careful examination, There is no doubt that this curious 
pattern was intended as an imitation of one of the natural breccias out of 
which the Minoans delighted to cut vasesand dishes, The full polychromy 
of this vase places it in Middle Minoan II, and the use of such ornamental 
stones goes back to a far earlier date, as is shewn by the magnificent 
series of stone vases discovered by Mr, Seager at Mokhlos? A parallel is 
afforded by a late Minoan If vase found at Hagia Triada which is 
painted with wavy parallel lines of brown in imitation of alabaster? The 
outside and as much of the foot as remains are decorated with slanting 
lines, white paint and the usual bands of dark brown. 

(0) (0 The two pitloi shewn on Pl. ҮШ, 6 and ¢ are clearly con- 
temporary, and, to judge from very close parallels from Phaistos, of Middle 
Minoan date, Of å the more complete example, no part of the rim is 
preserved, of the other, c, only fragments from the upper half remain. 
Their most characteristic feature, which is found also at Phaistos, is the 
raised ornament which encircles the shoulder and foot. The pattern is 
carried out in black paint on a greyish buff ground, and at least in the 
example 5 a good deal of white paint was used. Fragments of such 
‚Pithoi were frequent; a fine piece shews a pattern of large black circles 


2 Bg. from Palalkastro in 2.5.4. ix, 9 308, Fig. 8; also Hogarth and Welsh in J.S: xx, 
P. 87 (D). 

2 Seagar, Explorations in the sland of Mochios, Pls, T-VIT, 1X, 

* In the Candia Museum (No. 2997). 
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connected by tangents and edged with white, and pieces with the curious 
raised ornament are common. 

(d) Fragments of a jar of the usual type, but with the spout bridged 
over, and made on a wheel. The decoration is formed by vertical dark 
stripes edged with white on the pale ground of a buff slip. Height ‘11 m. 


EA 











Fic. 4-—LATE MiNOAN FRAGMENTS FROM THE KAMARES CAVE. (Seale 1 : 2.) 


(e) A wheel-made jar covered with a good black ground, without 
pattern, possibly with the remains of a splash pattern in white. The body 
is slightly flattened, and is decorated on the shoulder with two sets of four 
slight channels made by the wheel. The spout is not open but bridged 
and the bottom has the concentric marks of the string; the vase is not 
earlier than Middle Minoan III and may very well be of Late Minoan I 
date. Height 153 m. 
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Late Minoan, 


The few pieces of Late Minoan pottery found were all, as has been 
said above, from the right-hand slope of the cave. They are shewn 
in Fig. 4: the painted fragments with dark paint on a buff slip, excepting 
the first and third of the second row from the top, may be put down 
to Late Minoan I, or possibly Il, whilst the top of a large diigelkanne 
is probably later, Similar in pattern and style is a fragment from the 
jal finds (Mus. No. 55) of the upper part and neck of a high-shouldered. 








d: S 
= è er a 
Fio. 5.—LATR MINOAN VASES PROM THE KAMARES CAVE. (Seale 1:3.) 


oinochoë apparently of the shape, and, as far as it is preserved, nearly of 
the pattern of one found at Palaikastro It has on the shoulder a pattern 
of running spirals in dark paint on a buff slip, and on the neck the same 
rough curves as the Palaikastro example. The small bowl (Fig. 5, ¢) with 
a festoon pattern round the lip, one of the original finds, also belongs here, 
So, too, does the small cup (Fig. 5, @; Mus. No. 1011) also from the earlier 
finds, which much resembles in shape some of the cups from the pits at 


? Published in 7.5.4. xd, p. 281, Fig, 124. 
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Zakro. It is covered with a dull ground which varies from red to black 
and on this is very carelessly painted a pattern of spirals with a border of 
festoons hanging from the lip. It is largely the carelessness of the work 
which would date it as low as Late Minoan I. Height ‘os m. 

The latest pottery is of Late Minoan III date. Here fall the first and 
third sherds of the second row from the top in Fig. 4, and the two 
Pigelkannen shewn in Fig. 5, and $. Both of these are from the earlier 
finds, and there is therefore no evidence as to the part of the cave from 
which they came, but it is likely that they are from the same region (1 in 
the plan) as the rest of the Late Minoan pottery. R. M. D. 


§ 3—PLAIN POTTERY. 


Considerably the larger portion of the pottery was coarie and 
unpainted and for the most part very much broken. The clay is grey in 
section, greyish-yellow on the surface. The wheel-marks, especially on 
class A, are often very pronounced. 

A. The shallow vessels shewn in Fig. 6 may be mentioned first, as 
they were more numerous than any other kind of plain ware. The position 











4 
Fic. 6.—Lios vao Tue Kamares CAvn. (Seale 1:6) 


of the handles and the fact that any decoration is always on the outside, 
prove that they were lids, and not dishes or saucers. Very few lids of this 
kind have hitherto been known They fall into five classes :-— 





ix, p. 302, Fig. 1,14). The lids from. 
1, Figs. rand 2). 


2 There is a solitary example from Palaikastro (2.5. 
Н. Nikolaos are of a different shape ut were used for a like purpose (ida. 
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I. These have two, four or sometimes three short ears pierced 
with string holes, Any decoration is confined as a rule to two bands 
of reddish-brown paint, one round the angle, the other round the edge 
of the lid (Fig. 6, û, 4). Sometimes two bands cross the top as well 
(Fig. 6, е), апа оп three specimens (eg. Fig. 6, d) there is a small circle 
containing two crossing lines in low relief on the top. Five examples are 
rounded like an inverted bowl, and have the ears, two or four in 
number, set high up and close together. 

2. The ears are replaced by two or four proper handles, set close 
to the angle, They are either horizontal and round, or vertical and strap- 
shaped. 

3. The side-handles or ears are replaced by a single handle on the 
top (Fig. 6, c). 

4. À number of similar vessels without handles. Their general 
resemblance in shape and decoration to the others makes it certain that 
they too were lids and not saucers, 

5. Two lids, each with a single knob on the top, in the one case 
with a horizontal string-hole, and in the other flat and unpierced. 

B. Jars or small pithoi probably much like the painted examples on 
PI. VIII, but with the handles set higher up on the body. These fall 
into three classes, according to whether they have cars pierced with 
string-holes, or horizontal or vertical handles, and they thus correspond 
closely to the lids, which were fastened down on the jars by means of 
string. Two fragments with a semicircular strip of clay projecting from 
the shoulder deserve mention. Underneath it is a small round knob, which 
was used to fasten the string from the lid, the semicircular strip taking the 
place of a handle. 

C. Plates, These are quite flat save for a thick rim, and 
generally have some painted decoration, The best example has a diameter 
of 18 m. and has the rim and edge covered with red paint, with a crudely 
drawn circle of the same colour in the centre, Sometimes the entire surface 
is covered with red paint, 

D. Jugs. Of these there are several varieties. Fig 7, ¢ has a spout 
formed by pinching the lip, and two roll-shaped handles ; near the rim 
and close to one of the handles there is a cross scratched in the clay. 
Height, "9 m. Another kind has the mouth pinched into a trefoil lip 
(ef B.S.A. ix, p. 322, Nos. 7 and 8), Yet another kind has two pinched 
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lips and two vertical handles on the shoulders. This is a typical Middle 
Minoan shape. 
E. Two kinds of large basins :— 
(a) Very shallow, straight-sided examples with small bases and two 
handles set low down. The measurements of one are: height, ‘125 m., 
diam. at top, *53 m. diam. at base, 20 m. 














(Sale 1:6.) 





(6) Deeper basins, decorated externally and immediately above the 
base with hatched lines roughly scratched in the clay. Above the pattern 
were set two handles. 

F. (Fig. 7,6) A large oval vessel, in shape not unlike a bath, 
Height, 205; length at mouth, '50 m.; breadth, 28 m. The two long 
sides are pierced by two rows of circular holes, the short sides being 
unpierced. The bottom is scored on the inside so as to form a number of 
raised and sunk bands, and there are also a number of holes which do not 


ЗС 2.5.4. viii, p. 203, the last one in the lowest row. 
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however penetrate right through to the outside, There were no handles. 
This vessel was possibly some kind of brazier, but it can never have been 
actually in use, as there are no traces of burning on the clay. 

G. (Fig.7,a) This is a large piece, put together from four frag- 
ments, of a round brazier with roll-shaped handles, It had vertical sides, 
a sloping shoulder and a slightly thickened rim. Just above the shoulder 
are two rows of plastic ornament. On the body there were two or perhaps 
three rows of vertical slits, each about ‘034 m. long. From a number of 
other fragments of similar braziers it appears that the bottom of the 
vessel on the inside was neither pierced nor scored, and also that round 
holes sometimes replaced the vertical slits. On some fragments the plastic 
ornament occurs also near the base. 

H. Scanty remains of pithoi, with bulging sides and. thick rim, were 
found, and also fragments of large vessels with vertical sides curving in 
slightly at the top. They cannot be restored with any certainty, but they 
had horizontal handles outside and a number of short knobs inside, 

K. Four or five handleless cups and dishes, some of them made of 
finely levigated clay of a pinkish yellow colour. M. L. W. L. 











§ 4—MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, 


Finds other than pottery were not numerous, the most striking dis- 
covery being that of several iron objects, which, though found with M, M. II 
pottery, can only have made their way into the cave at a much later period. 
Unless the find-spot is specially indicated, all the objects are from the 
region marked 2 and 8 on the plan. 

Metal. —Two types of iron dart heads, the one with a hollow socket 
into which the handle fitted, the other ending in a solid spike which could 
be forced into a hole in the shaft, Of the former type two examples were 
found (Fig. 8,a and е), of the latter three (Fig. 8,2 and d) from the pit high 
up at the mouth of the cave marked on the plan E, and another from a 
trial-pit made just outside the entrance. The only other metal object was 
a much oxydised flat strip of bronze from the region &, 6. Length, 
ogi m. (Fig. 8, e.) 

Bone—A flat piece of bone (Fig. 8, £) ending in a sharp point which 
may have been used for boring holes in soft objects, two needles used for 
the same purpose (& and /) and a number of bones worked flat and smooth 
оп опе side (fand A), 
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Miscellaneous, 





А round piece of pumice stone worn flat and smooth 
0n two sides (7) ; this and a small oblong piece of yellow bone (1) with two 
holes on one long side, and a single hole on one short side came from deep 
down in 2, 

Fig. 8, m is a three-sided piece of slate-like stone ending in a point 
for piercing holes. Found together with # and » was a small fragment 
from the rim of a cup, with a bull's head in relief on it. The clay is yellow 

















то, 8.— MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FROM THE KAMARES CAVE. (Seale 1: 2.) 


and on the forehead and horns of the bull are a number of dots of brown 
paint, 

A. small bronze coin, barely a millimetre thick with a small hole 
pierced in it was found on the slope marked A. It is similar to that given. 
in Schlumberger} and dates from the Venetian occupation of Cyprus in 
the sixteenth century. On one side is a cross, while the other side is very 
worn but must once have borne the lion. MLW. L 


1 Numismatique de POrient Latin, Pl. VIU, 10. 
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$ 5.—CoNcLuston. 





This account shews that the votive objects which form so striking a 
feature of other caves and mountain sanctuaries of Crete, the bronze, and 
libation tables of Psykchro, the shields and various bronzes of the Idaean cave, 
and the figurines which were found in such abundance at the contemporary 
sanctuary of Petsofá, are practically entirely absent from the cave of 
Kamares! This leads us to enquire whether the cave really was a 
sanctuary, or if it is not more likely that the pottery in it is a result of its 
use as a dwelling. This seems to me impossible for several reasons, The 
cave is free from snow for only a few months in the year, and in some 
seasons at least, the drifts never entirely disappear. Even in a favourable 
summer like 1913 the drip of water from the roof is incessant, and the 
temperature uncomfortably low. As for the finds themselves, if they do not 
positively suggest a sanctuary, they equally negative the idea of a dwelling. 
Houses in Crete of the Bronze Age invariably yield obsidian in consider- 
able quantities ; not a flake was found in the cave, Nor does the pottery 
suggest a house. Cups are almost entirely lacking ; nor did we find the 
lamps whether of clay or stone, and the three-legged cooking pots, both of 
which are abundant in houses, On the other hand the restricted range of 
the shapes of pottery strongly suggests a sanctuary in which it was custom- 
ary to make offerings in certain vessels of more or less fixed form, small 
spouted jars, and larger vases and pitfoi with lids. The evidence is 
certainly negative rather than positive, but it is enough to make it. 
impossible to suppose that the cave was not, as it has always been 
supposed to be, a sanctuary of the tutelary divinity of the mountain, 

Of the other cave-sanctuaries of Crete the most famous and the most 
important are the two caves of Zeus, the one on Mount Ida only two hours 
away from the cave of Kamares, and the other the cave on Mount Dikte 
near the village of Psykhro, Both these caves have now been excavated, 
and a comparison of their contents with those of the present cave is 
interesting. The absence from the Kamares cave of the specifically votive 
objects found in the other two has been already noticed, but the chrono- 
logical sequence of the three is of equal interest. The series of objects 
from the Kamares cave runs as we have seen through Middle 








? The figurines of the original find are only three, two oxen heads, and the body of what looks 
like a pig. They are published by Mariani, Aon. Ant. vi, Pl. X, 20, 22, 24. 
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Minoan I and I. Of earlier remains we have only a couple of Neolithic 
sherds, a few pieces of Early Minoan ware, and of a later time a 
little Middle Minoan III, and a very little Late Minoan, the series 
ending with the two éigelkannen, After Middle Minoan times therefore 
the cave was practically deserted. The finds from the Psykhro cave are on 
the contrary almost entirely Late Minoan, Mr. Hogarth in his report 
records, it is true, the finding of ‘Kamares’ ware, but in a later paper on 
the pottery of the Knossos houses he tells us that practically none of the 
sherds had the red and yellow paint of the pottery from the Kamares caves : 
the decoration was simply white on a dark, or more often reddish 
ground.! The few pieces now in the case of objects from Psykhro in the 
Candia Museum confirm this, and I remember some ycars ago in the old 
Museum at Candia going over a series of baskets of sherds from Psykhro, 
and noticing that the pottery with white paint was by no means Middle 
Minoan II, but much more closely resembled the pottery from the pit at 
Zakro, and by its free and rather floral patterns clearly belonged to Middle 
Minoan III or more probably to Late Minoan I? This cave yielded, after 
the mass of Late Minoan objects, a few Greek vases, but its lorwit was 
clearly Late Minoan. 

The Idaean cave again, as is well known, yielded only objects of the 
archaic Greek period : the crystal lentoid gem of a woman blowing a conch 
shell being, as far as I know, the only Minoan object founds 

The remains in the three caves therefore form a chronological series, 
as if they had successively served as great cave-sanctuaries for at least the 
Central part of Crete. The political convulsion caused by the end of the 
‘Minoan and the beginning of the Greek period sufficiently accounts for the 
change from the Diktaean to the Idacan cave, and it is possible that there 
was an earlier movement, brought about in some similar way, from the cave 
of Kamares to that of Dikte. This theory would of course imply that 
worshippers from the same parts of Crete were in the habit of resorting to 
each of the three caves successively. The obviously local character of the 
pottery from the Kamares cave, with its close resemblance to that of 
Phaistos and Koumasa is no objection to this view: worshippers drawn 











TES. xi, p.93. 
‘At that time the distinction between Middle Minoan IIL and Late Minoan I had hardly 
been drawn. 

? Published in A.S. xxi, p. 142. 
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from a distance would probably buy such perishable things as vases in the 
neighbourhood, rather than bring them from a distance. 

It must not however be left out of account that these were not the 
only cave-sanctuaries, still less the only mountain-sanctuaries, of Crete. 
Although it does not seem likely that any caves will be found of the 
natural impressiveness of these three, not a few others are already known, 
and more may very well come to light in the future, Even in this volume 
Doctor Hazzidakis is publishing his discoveries in the very early cave of 
Arkalokhóri, Further, however closely natural grandeur may be connected 
with sanctity and religious significance, they are not in any way pro- 
portional ; other far less imposing caves may have played a great part in 
Cretan religious observance, 

A recent paper by Toutain warns us that the series of Cretan caves 
is by no means to be regarded as closed! The writer argues with great 
shew of reason that Dikte is not the modern Lasithi, but the mountains of 
Praisos, and that consequently the Diktacan Cave is not the cave of 
Psykhro, but must be sought in the far cast of Crete, preferably somewhere 
between Praisos and the Temple of Diktaean Zeus at Palaikastro. These 
conclusions do not, of course, touch the importance of the Psykhro cave as 
a Minoan sanctuary ; their bearing is on the Greek period. For this nothing 
could be more important; if the author is right, there should be a cave- 
sanctuary somewhere in the Praisos district with votives beginning from 
the archaic Greek period to correspond with the remains of the Diktacan 
temple found at Palaikastro. R. M. D. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 
M. L. W. LAISTNER. 

















1 L'antre de Psyehro et le Diktaion Antron, by J. Tostain, in the Revne de Phistoire et des 
Religions, Ixiv, No. 3, Nov.-Dec. 


AN EARLY MINOAN SACRED CAVE AT 
ARKALOKHORI IN CRETE. 





E MOUTH OF TRE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. 


THE village of Arkalokhéri in central Crete lies a short distance to 
the south-west of Lyttos. To the east of the village is an eminence to 
> D2 
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which the ruined church on the top has given the name of Prophetes Elias. 
Below the summit on the western slope is a cave, the mouth of which is 








Ftc, 2—PLAN OF THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI, (Seale 1 : 60.) 





shewn in Fig t. Many years ago the peasants found bronze objects 
and potsherds at this point, and begah an excavation of the cave in the 
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hope of finding buried treasure. On entering the cave they found more 
and more pieces of bronze, described as blades of knives and lances, as well 
as some beads, and in order to get more quickly to the bottom of the cave, 
where they supposed that the treasure would be, they broke up the greater 
part of it with dynamite. They say that they collected eighteen okes of 
bronze objects, for the most part rusted blades, and sold them in Candia 
as old metal. No report of this had ever reached me, but last year a 
peasant from Arkalokhóri brought some blades to the Candia Museum 
from this cave, and thus led me to go and make an examination of the 
place. 

The mouth of the cave was then choked with large boulders which 
had fallen down from above ; these I broke up and rolled down the slope. 
Beneath and amongst them I immediately began to find blades of swords 
and knives and double-axes, all of bronze with the exception of a small axe 
which was of silver. The area thus cleared after rolling away the boulders 
in front of the present cave, is about 4 metres in length, and in width from 
I to 2 metres, and seems to have been the floor of the original cave. Out- 
side this region the slope of the hill is very steep. The present mouth of 
the cave is 1'50 m. wide and only 60 m. high, so that it is only possible to 
enter on all fours. Lower down, however, the height becomes as much as 
a metre, but in order that a workman might be able to dig even on hi 
knees it was necessary to cut away the natural floor of the cave to a depth 
of 20 to 40 centimetres. The cave narrows towards the end, its greatest 
width being 2 metres. A sketch plan is given in Fig. 2, where the figures 
indicate the height of the cave at each point. 











pue FINDS. 


These were found scattered in disorder all over the cave and also in 
the level area in front of it, which, as has been said above, formed originally 
a part of the cave. 





The Potter, 





The site had been unfortunately ransacked more than once by the 
peasants, who had broken the pottery and thrown it aside as valueless. 
This is possibly the reason for the contrast between its very scanty 
quantity and the great mass of bronze found. 








Fio. 3, a and b—VASE FROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHOR. (Seale 1:2.) 
з 
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No complete vases were found, and only one which it has been possible 
40 restore, and that from many small fragments (Figs. 3 4, 3 4,44). It is 
however, of great importance. It is a kylix, ‘185 m. high and with a 
diameter of 022 m., handmade of black ducchero, and burnished inside and 
out. Its thinness is extraordinary, being at the lip no more than 3 milli- 


metres. The stem is decorated with a series of four raised mouldings, and 
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Fic. 4—Porrery AND STONE OMECTS Frost THE Cavs AT ARKALORHORI (Seale 1 : 5.) 


there are nine black lines on the outside immediately below the lip. These 
shew black on a slightly lighter ground, and were made by polishing with 
a fine blunt tool, possibly of bone. The depression made by the use of 
such a tool on the still soft clay can be distinguished by careful examin- 
ation, although it is naturally very shallow. The irregular spiral ornament 
which runs round the inside of the cup below the lip (Fig. 32) is made in 


40 J. Has 





DAKIS 


the same way. This is possibly the carliest example of the spiral yet 
found on Greek s 

The fragments shewn in Fig. 44,4, belong to similar vessels, and the 
clay and manner of decoration are the same, The polished lines are 
perpendicular, The interior of the larger fragment (Fig. 40) has been 
photographed separately (Fig. 5) in order to show the marks of the wheel, 
which are plainer than I remember to have seen them in any other vase of 
so early a date, The wheel was, however, still in a primitive stage, for the 
marks are undulating rather than exactly horizontal 














|AGMENT OF CUP PROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKHORI. (Seale 2: 3.) 


The fragment in Fig. 4¢ is from the base of a similar kylix. The 
clay is, however, not Zucclero, but yellowish ; it is painted on both sides 
with a black pigment, which was burnished after the vase had been sun- 
dried, but before it was fired in the kiln, ‘The shallow vertical scorings 
which can just be seen, were produced by the blunt tool used for 
burnishing. 

Three fragments belonging to three more of these kylikes were found, 
of which two were of the same size as the one shewn in Fig. 4 d, and the 
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third smaller. A piece of the foot of one of these was also found. The 
clay was yellowish-red and fine, but contained very minute fragments of 
sand or gravel. On both sides they have a slip of the same colour, and 
are burnished, but not so brilliantly. 

The fragment shewn in Fig. 6¢ is from a kylix of almost the same 
form. The clay is fine and pure and of a light grey colour, and burnished 
in the same way as the vases just described. It is decorated with 
horizontal bands of a more brilliant burnish, exactly like those of the 
kylix in Fig. 4d. Half-way up there is a wavy line, and another can just 
be made out below the lip. Below these the bands seem to be broader. 

The object shewn in Fig. 4¢ is the handle of a cover of coarse clay 
covered with a grey pigment, It resembles the example shewn next to it 
(Fig4f) from Mokhlos, where Mr. Seager has found four such covers 
in Early Minoan tombs He calls them fruit-stands or covers, but 
I think that there is no doubt that they, as well as others found by 
Dr. Xanthoudides at Koumasa, also in Early Minoan tombs, are all covers 
of vases? If they were fruit-stands the part which would be the foot 
would show signs of wear, for it is not likely that all the examples found 
would be unused. It is also worth noticing that the village potters to-day 
make similar covers. I would go further and maintain that the famous 
frying-pan shaped objects found years ago in Syros by Professor Tsountas 
are only the lids of vases? 

The fragment in Fig. 4g belongs to a teapot-shaped vessel, with a 
pattern carried out in white paint on the chestnut-red clay. 

Fig. 4} is a fragment of a jug. The pattern consists ot a band and 
above it a hatched triangle in white. To fix the handle securely, the 
potter pierced the wall of the vase and inserted the end of the handle into 
the hole, as is often the case in Cycladic vases. The inside shews how the 
vase was made ; it was built up by the repeated application of small rolls 
of clay, which were afterwards smoothed off and worked together. 

The vessel shewn in Figs. 4and 6 a is made up of several fragments. 
It is the upper part of a pyxis of a shape found also in the Cyclades. The 
clay is grey, very fine and pure ; the vase is wheel-made. On the project- 
ing ledge are preserved two of the holes by means of which the lid was 


? Bsplorations in Mecho, Fig. 28, x б, р. 58 anà Fig. 19, 1, р. 71. 
® Ae yet unpublished. See however Pie Years Wort iw Gasieal Stuer, 1906, p- $5 1901, 
P. 134 1908, p. 15- : 
3 One is figured in неҳ "EG. 1899, PI. 9, No. 4. See also iid p. 86. 
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tied on. On the lip between these holes are slanting lines incised by a 
hard tool before the vessel was fired. 


Fig. 4%. A small toy cup. 

Fig. 44 The base of a cup with a foot. The clay is yellow with 
traces of black paint and wheel-marks. 

Fig. 4m. A conical whorl of ducchero. 





Fic, 6 —Porreny FRAGMENTS FROM TIIR CAVE AY ARKALOKHORI. 


(Seale 1:2) 


Fig. 49. Fragment from the shoulder of a large hand-made jar of 
reddish clay with a paler slip and decoration in red paint. 
Fig. 4r. Fragment of a large jar of similar make and decoration. 
The fragment of ducelero shewn in Fig. 6 is remarkable as having on 
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the outer side a pattern of fine crossed lines made on the grey surface in 
the same way as the lines on the kylikes described above. The inside is 
also burnished 

The broken jug in Fig. 4 s was found with other Middle Minoan sherds 
a few metres to the south of the cave, amongst the very scanty remains of 
some small houses. 





Tu. p—Hnoxzt DLADES Pkox TUE CAYE AT ARKALOKWORL, (Scale r 


Stone Objects 





- 4n shews a small mushroom-shaped object of black stone 
white spots. It is the knob of a small stone lid. 

Fig. 40 is the half of a river pebble of serpentine, one surface of which 
has been slightly hollowed by rubbing ; it was probably used for polishing 
pottery. It is pierced with a hole, which served to fasten it to a handle. 

Fig. 4 is another pebble of the same stone. It is slightly narrowed 
at one end, where the broken surface suggests that it was used as a 
hammer. 
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Fragments of small obsidian blades were found, and a core from which 
such blades had been struck. 


Metal. Objects. 


All the metal objects were, as has been said above, of bronze, with 
the exception of the silver double-axe shewn in Fig. 9% Of the bronze, 
one fragment is from a wide-mouthéd egg-shaped vessel ; all the rest arc 
blades of daggers or of knives and votive double-axes. 

It is very remarkable that, whilst all the sherds found in the cave are 
Early Minoan and the greater number of them even sub-Neolithic, the 
swords or daggers found with them are all of considerable length, and 
differ very greatly from the triangular daggers found in such Early Minoan 
tombs in Crete as the tholoi of Hagia Triada and Koumasa and the tombs 
at Mokhlos Not only do they differ very much in shape from these 
approximately contemporary examples but their length is relatively con- 
siderable. The longest Early Minoan dagger from any other source in the 
Candia Museum does not exceed 20 centimetres, whilst the longest from 
the Arkalokhóri cave (Fig. 7, X) measures 53 centimetres, with a maximum 
width of 5 centimetres. The blade of this weapon is extremely thin, 
scarcely 15 millimetres at the thickest part. As the photograph shews, a 
very small piece is wanting at the point and another small piece at the hilt, 
but there was no hole or notch by which the blade could be fastened to the 
handle. Excepting the three mentioned below (Figs. 7, 225 7,24; 8,6) 
this was always the case, and the inference is that they were offered at the 
cave simply as blades and without any form of handle. In the three 
exceptions, the base of the blade in Fig. 7, 22 has a deep triangular notch, 
and in Fig. 7,24 a similar but shallower cutting ; but of all the examples it 
is only the blade in Fig. 8, 6 that has two holes certainly for the attachment 
ofa handle. The blades in Fig. 8, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 22 are remarkable 
for their narrowness. The blade in Fig. 8, 22, which is complete, is 20 centi- 

. metres long, 8 millimetres wide at the middle, and 20 at the hilt, and has a 
thickness of only 2 millimetres. It is impossible to suppose that so thin a 
blade was for practical use. The only blades thick enough for use are the 
two shewn in Fig. 8, 4 and 20. The primitive character of them all is 
shewn by the simplicity of their form. 


? See Memorie delP Institute Lombardo Veneto di Lettere, xxi, Pl. x, Fig. 24 (1904) and 
Seager, Explorations in Mocklos, Fig. 44, P- 74- 
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Of votive double-axes a great number were found, but almost all 
more or less broken. The best examples are shewn in Fig. 9; many more 
fragments were found but they were too much broken to be of any interest. 
One (Fig. 9 4), with the blades very much recurved and the middle very 
narrow, is the exceptional example made of silver ; it weighs 3°50 grammes. 
Axes of similar form have been found at Hagia Triada ;? many come from 
the Psykhro cave? and a small gilded example was found at Knossos.® 














Fio. 8. Bronze BLADES FROM THE CAVE AT ARKALOKMORI. (Seale 1 : 5.) 


All these examples from Arkalokhöri have the blades very much recurved. 
The method of manufacture varies. Some (Fig. 94, 0 6 4, 1,0, 2,9) are 
made of a single piece of bronze sufficiently thickened in the middle to 
allow of being bored with a hole for the handle. Others (Fig. of /, i, 
m,2) are made of two pieces of metal joined together, a groove on each 
forming a hole for the insertion of the handle. The two pieces are joined 





2 For the largest see Afem. dei Inst, Lombards Vencto di Lettere, xii, Pl. y Fig. 5. 
2 BSA. Wi, pe 109, ? 7.5.4. wii, p. Tot. 
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without the use of rivets, and it thus appears that the Early Minoan smiths 
were acquainted with the art of welding bronze. Other examples have 
neither hole nor handle? 

No one now doubts that the double-axe was the symbol of the divinity 
worshipped by the Cretans of the prehistoric period. If we further 
consider that on the one hand the painted /a/zax from Hagia Triada 
belongs to approximately the beginning of the latest Minoan period (Late 
Minoan III), and on the other band that the Arkalokhéri axes are Early 





Fio. «Dou 





Minoan and that Mr. Seager has found a similar axe in an Early Minoan 
tomb at Mokhlos? we are entitled to draw the conclusion that during the 
whole of the long period of the Bronze Age, the Minoan periods of 
Sir Arthur Evans, the Cretans preserved one and the same cult, and this 
is as much as to say that they were all through, one and the same people. 





JosepH HAZZIDAKIS. 


3 The manner in which the votive axes from the Psykhro cave were made is described by 






p. 35s Fig. 12 (ii, 6). 
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NOTE. 

The director of the laboratory at Canca, M. Joannes Bambakas, 
has had the kindness at my request to make a chemical analysis of seven 
small fragments of the blades and swords found in the cave. From the 
table given below it appears that none of the pieces analysed contain any 
considerable quantity of tin; at most, one piece yielded 3'28 %, and 
another 28%. Already in the Middle Minoan period, and naturally 
therefore in Late Minoan times, the Cretans were acquainted with the art 
of making an artificial alloy, adding from 8 to 10 % of tin, which made the 
metal extremely hard. It appears, however, that these blades belong to a 
time when the practice of alloying was still unknown, and this would date 
them to the beginning of the Early Minoan period! Mr. Bambakas, in 
addition to his chemical analysis, has been good enough to send me the 
following remarks. ‘In spite of the imperfection of their apparatus, the 
metallurgy of the ancients may be considered fairly advanced. The copper 
used for these swords was probably native, from Cretan mines. I draw 
this conclusion from the fact that all the specimens analysed contained 
silicic acid ; I have examined copper ores from many parts of Crete, 
Gavdos, Kydonia, Selinos, etc, and all contained this acid in large 
quantities’ This early discovery of the processes of mining and working 
copper explains to some extent the extraordinary progress of the arts in 
Crete. JH 

TABLEAU D'ANALYSE DES ÉPÉES DE CUIVRE ANCIENNES. 
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Jones BAMBAKAS. 
3 V. Mosso, Le armi più antiche dë rame e di bronzo (Reale Academia dei Lincei, anno ecce, 
1907). 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN SOUTH-WESTERN 
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PRIMITIVE FIGURINES. 

L—TCHUKURKEND. 

TUE objects described in this section were found on a small 
prehistoric site at Tchukurkend on the eastern side of the Beishehir lake 
between Eflatoun Bounar and Kirili Kassaba, The village of Tchukur- 
kend lies some two hours from the Hittite monument at Eflatoun Bounar 
and fifty minutes to the S.E, of the small town of Kirili Kassaba, On the 
previous day, coming from Eflatoun Bounar, I had ridden for the greater 
part of the way across the lower ground by the shores of the lake and had 
thus missed the village, but a jeweller in Kirili to whom I showed a small 
celt, with an enquiry if any were to be obtained in the neighbourhood, 
informed me that they were often found by the peasants at Tchukurkend.* 
There in the hands of the villagers I found the two human figurines 
(Fig. 14, B), the two animals (Fig. 2¢, d), and the small fragment (Fig. 20). 
They were all found with certain others which had been destroyed, on a 
low hill immediately above the village, Here was clearly a small 
prehistoric site in antiquity, now much denuded, on which I found a large 
quantity of obsidian, principally of the Melian variety, and a few fragments 
of the red-faced pottery common on other early sites in the district, The 


5 ее 2.5.4, xvi, p. 895 xviii, p. 8o. 
The jeweller already possessed one, which he imagined to possess the properties of a 
touchstone for gold. (meienkarh. In Tehukurkend they were known as ghiaonr-tanmere 
(ghinours adze). Commonly they are known as thundersones (pldrindarl), and are not 
infrequently built into walls to ensure stability. I was ignorant of this practice when T described 
the finding of a celt thus built into a modern house wall at Elma, (S.A. avi p. 94) 
See Classical Review, xxv р. 17. 
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Fic. 1.—FIGURINES OF GREEN STEATITE (4) AND 
AMESTONE (B) FROM TCHUKURKEND. 








1 B.S.A. x, p. go 
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settlement itself differs from 
others which I have examined 
in being placed on a slight 
natural eminence among 
broken ground, the majority 
of early sites being situated 
on the level of the plains; 
and easily recognised. Itwas 
only by the clue provided in 
the bazaar at Kirili that I 
was led to the discovery of 
the present site. 

The larger of the two 
figurines (Fig. 1B) is of a 
coarse grey-brown limestone, 
showing slight traces of a red 
pigment, and is complete ex- 
cept for the head, which from 
the fresh appearance of the 
fracture had been only re- 
cently broken. The model- 
ling of the figure is of the 
most primitive description. 
The arms are short and fat 
and clasped across «the body 
below the breasts, which are 
only indicated by a slight 
swelling, when seen in profile, 
and are not separated. There 
is no attempt to indicate the 
fingers. The upper part of 
the back is nearly flat, the 
horizontal scratches between 
the shoulders having the 
appearance of being made 





E 
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recently. The short thick legs are only partially separated by a groove 
back and front ; there is no attempt to indicate the knee-joints, the fect 
being represented only by a slight thickening at tho base. The most 
salient features are the prominence of the abdomen with its folds of fat, 
and the developed steatopygia, and it is on these points that the artist 
has principally concentrated his attention. (Ht, 58 mm.) 

The small figure (Fig. 14) is fortunately complete; it is of green 
steatite, the lower limbs being of lighter colour than the upper. The 
figure is nearly flat both back and front except for a certain amount of 
steatopygia. ‘The head has a somewhat pointed appearance, due to the 
rendering of the ears, which are indicated by a small notch on either side. 
Small sinkings serve for eyes, the nose is omitted, and the mouth rendered 
by a gash, The position of the figure is similar to the last. The arms 
are crossed over the chest, but are rendered in an even more primitive 
fashion. The hands perhaps must be thought of as joined, but there is no 
separate indication of either fingers or hands, a groove above and below 
sufficing to indicate the position of the folded arms, The upper part of 
the back is flat, the junction of the arm and shoulder being represented 
by an incision carried up to the arm-pit. The forked incisions on the 
larger figure are perhaps an attempt to render excessive fat below the 
shoulder blade, The figure has wide hips and is probably to be thought 
of as nude rather than as wearing a sheath, The legs are separated only 
by grooves as in the last example, the feet being even more clumsily 
indicated. (Ht. 45 mm.) 

So far as I am aware these are the first figures from the interior 
of Asia Minor to show any pronounced steatopygia. 

In the case of the seated figure from Adalia,! Professor Myres 
calls attention to the ‘marked looseness and grossness of the contours 
of the figure; while the profile view in particular shows a corresponding 
protrusion of the abdomen between the hands and feet, which is very 
carefully modelled and certainly intentional’ Any steatopygia that may 























1.4.1, эхх, рр 251-256, Pl. XXIV. It is perhaps worth while to correct a misapprehension 
that might arise from Dussoud, Ciitisations Pröhel,p. 221, who quotes this figurine as from Lyci 
‘The technique and style show it to belong to the same civilisation as the figurines published 
Mr. Peet (Annals, i, p. 145), which were also bought at Adalia, but have been shown by the 
discovery of a similar fragment on a mound at Fugla (J.5.4. xvi, p. 104) near Tchai Kenar, the. 
ted find-spot of Mr. Peers gares, to belong to the early civilisation of the Hinterland rather 
іо the coastal districts. 
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have been intended is however concealed by the flat standing-base of the 
figure and is in no way prominent. There is no sign of it in the small 
seated figure which I bought in Adalia and publish below (Fig. 5) and the 
other figurines from the Adalia district, both clay and marble, are flat. 
There is little or no trace of steatopygia among the Trojan and Yortan 
figurines, the latter being invariably flat, and Mr. Peet is inclined to 
regard Asia Minor generally as the home of the flat figurine? The 
Tchukurkend figures then remain isolated phenomena. It would be rash 
in the present state of our knowledge of the prehistoric remains of the 
western part of the Anatolian plateau to pronounce them importations 
from a foreign source, and still more, in view of the widespread diffusion 
of the steatopygous type in the Mediterranean, to base any ethnological 
conclusions on their occurrence in Asia Minor? The position of the 
site of Tchukurkend however, lying, as I have tried to show elsewhere; on 
the line of the highway between the Maeander valley and the Cil 
gates, is likely enough to have made the inhabitants of this district receptive 
of foreign influences in art, and the finding of Melian obsidian on the site 
makes it tolerably certain that some form of commercial relations was 
maintained with the Cyclades. Aegean influence can perhaps be traced in 
the smaller of the two figures from Tchukurkend® With regard to the 
larger figure the matter is less certain. There are traces of steatopygia in 
some of the figurines of neolithic date in Crete? though in many cases the 
figures seem to be merely squatting? In the Cyclades the phenomenon is 
‘occasional but never common. Certain isolated examples reported to 
have been found in Southern Greece are dealt with by Messrs. Wace and 
Thompson,’ and regarded by them as of northern origin. The larger of the 














? See below, p. 57 f. ® Lee cit. pa 147. 

з бее Myres in Æ? Amrah, р. 73. On the wide diffusion of steatopygous figurines see Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egyp, pp 160-164, where the principal references are collected. 

* C. R. ie ct. ^ 

= There is a figurine of almost similar form, except that it is not steatopygous and shows 
differences of the head, in the Liverpool Public Museum ; it was bought in Athens, and is 
probably of Cycladic origin. The head is rendered in a way similar to those of the violinshaped 
figures. 

© B.S.A. vi, 865 Dussond, of cit, p. 220. 

? See Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 232. 

8 E. Standing figures from Amorgos, Aam, 1901, p. 185, No. 14; emot amd Chipier, 
vi, Fig. 333. In the case of the last the steatopygia is clearly marked, and in many respects the 
figure presents a contrast to the normal Cycladie type. That itis, however, of Cycladic workmanship 
seems certain from the style and technique of the head. 

® Op. eit, p. 225. The provenance of these figures is in every case doubtful. 
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Spartan figures! distinctly recalls that from Tchukurkend in the 
modelling and treatment of the lower limbs. 

It is, however, to the North of the Aegean, in Thessaly and South- 
castern Europe, that the steatopygous figurine attains to its most developed 
proportions, In Thessaly during the first prehistoric period the female 
figurines are invariably steatopygous, one of the facts which, according to 
Messrs, Wace and Thompson, separate the Thessalian from the Aegean 
area, and unite it with the more northerly districts of Thrace? One of 
the Thessalian statuettes in particular, figured by Messrs, Wace and 
Thompson? from Avaritsa, shows a close resemblance to Fig. 18. This 
statuette, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, shows the same treatment of 
the breasts, with the arms folded below them, a similar protuberance of the 
abdomen, with its folds of fat and abnormal steatopygia. The legs are 
rendered in a way similar to our figure, being separated only by a shallow 
groove back and front, and though there is more attempt to indicate the 
knee-joint, the feet are represented only by a slight thickening at the 
base. 

It is probably then to the North-west that we must look for the 
cultural connections of the Tchukurkend figure. It is perhaps too much 
to expect any direct connection with Thessaly, but the wide diffusion of 
steatopygous figures in South-eastern Europe* suggests that here is the 
source from which the steatopygous type reached the interior of Asia 
Minor, Such a connection is rendered possible by the parallelism observable 
between certain of the figurines from the Milyas and those from the Troad 
and Hellespontine area,’ but the absence of any steatopygous figurines at 
Hissarlik, receptive as it was of cultural influences both from East and 
West, makes certainty impossible, 

Other objects obtained from the site at Tchukurkend included two 
small stone celts, a polisher of green serpentine, and a small weight of the 
carinated barrel type, measuring 16 mm, together with the objects repre- 
sented in Fig. 2 (6, c, d). 

‘The small human face (Fig. 22) is probably from the upper part of a 
pot, the back being slightly concave, and the ledge above being a part of 




















1 Perrot and Chipies, vi, Fig. 3345 Hoernes, Ungechichte, Fig. 38. 
2 Op. eit pp. 232, 242. 

? QA cit. р. 170, Fig. 115. 

1 ee Hoernes, o7. it. p. 208 (PL ILI) p. 211 (Figs. 41-46), р. 227 (Pl. V, Fig. 20) 
* See below, pp. 58, 59. 
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the pressed-down rim. The clay is blackish with a brown polished 
slip. 

Of the two animals the smaller (Fig. 2c) perhaps represents a sheep. 
One horn and ear survive. (Length 32 mm.) The larger (Fig. 2d) resembles 
the figure of an animal from Hissarlik which is said to be an ox 
(Length 41 mm.) 
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2.—FIGURINES BOUGHT AT ISBARTA (a) A 





ур TCHUKURKEND (b, o d) 


IL—ISBARTA. 

The small clay figure of a warrior (Fig. 2a) was bought in the bazaar 
at Isbarta, It may possibly have come from the mound at Senirdje,® but 
appears to be of considerably later date than the pottery from that site. 
The figure carries a small round shield and short spear. On his head he 
wears a small helmet, or more probably leather cap, not unlike the head- 
dress worn by some of the Cappadocian bronze figurines? The short 


3 Stcäliemann) Sammlung), 7649; 7: и. 1.5, p. 422. 
25.5.4. xvi, p. 8o. 
3 Bg. Chantre, Mision en Cappadoce, p. 132, Fig. 119, PI. XXIV, 20. 
is worn by a figure of Seleucid date in Palestine (Ex. in Palestine, p. 141, Fig. 53) 
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spears and leather helmets, which Herodotus tells us were carried by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring Milyas in the army of Xerxes, perhaps find 
an illustration in the accoutrements of this figure, which need not be of an 
carlier date than Herodotus’ description! (Ht. 71 mm.) 


LIL—THYATIRA 


‘The seated statuette (ig. 3) and the three small yases (Fig. 42, 5, c) 
were obtained in Smyrna by Mr. Hogarth, and by his kindness I am able 








Fio, 3—CLAY FIGURINE PROM NEAR TIYATIRA. 
to publish them, — They are said to have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Thyatira, 

The figure is made of a coarse buff clay, firmly baked and covered with 
a red glaze, which tends to flake off, and is similar in technique to the red- 


3 Hat. vil, 77. Milet 3} alxudt ve Bpaxéar elo» ral ата ivereropríare: chyos 8b abrir 
ia weretérepa Aiea, е1 3 rf xepanfor in Bıpdaplar reromulsas morías 

‘The horned helmets of bronze worn by the unknown people in ch. 76, where Stein ad or, would 
fill the lacuna by TulBar, may also perhaps be compared with those worn by Cappadocian figurines, 
ext. Chante of. cit. Fig, 110, 
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faced pottery of the Pisidian area. It represents a woman seated with 
hands on knees, the modelling ofthe lower limbs being sacrificed to the flat 
standing-base. The back is almost flat, In the base is a small punctured 
hole, and there are two small holes, perhaps unintentional, in the lower 
part of the back. The face is formed by a flat disk pinched forward out 
of the clay, and to this is due the protrusion of the chin, and the horn- 
like excrescence on the top of the head, when seen in profile. The eye- 
brows are slightly projecting; the eyes are rendered by deep oval holes, 
with scorings above and below to represent the lids. The nose is pinched 
up out of the clay, and the mouth rendered by a gash, Below the mouth 
are four short vertical scorings, which give the appearance of a beard, 
though the figure is undoubtedly female; similar marks appear again on 
the lower part of the neck. The general expression of the face recalls 
the well-known lead figure from Hissarlik and in a lesser degree the 
female figure on the mould from Selendj, near Thyatira? The present 
figure is without the plaits of hair which the other figures show. There 
is the same regularity of the shoulders, but in this case they are more 
sloping. As in the Trojan example the length of the neck is remarkable 
though not so great, and there is the same protrusion of the chin, On the 
neck below the vertical scorings, is incised a V-shaped necklace. The two 
incisions on the arms perhaps represent bracelets worn on the upper arm as 
is the case with the heavy ivory armlets worn by Sudanese women at the 
present day. The three parallel grooves on the left shoulder I am at a loss 
to explain. It is possible that they may represent the folds of a garment 
held in place by the crossed bands on the chest, what I have above termed 
a necklace being the upper edge of the garment. If that is the case, the 
breasts, which are clearly visible, must be thought of as showing through 
the garment. On the other hand the figure discussed below (Fig. 6), where 
a similar ornamentation is to be seen, is certainly intended as nude, as is 
also the larger of the two figurines from Tchai Kenar, where the cross- 
sashes appear both on the back and front It is possible that the bands in 
all these cases may represent cords or straps worn across the body for 
carrying weights—sacks or even infants—on the back. 

15.5 6446. 3 Perrot and Chipiez 

= nah, fc it. Me. Peet in discusing the Tehai Kenar figures compares the same crossed 


ands on a Trojan statuette (los, Fig. 193, Hocrnes, op rt, Fig. 22) and a statuette from the 
Laibacher Moor (Lloernes, Figs. 65-66). Similar bands appear on a small Trojan vase in human. 




















s, Phrygia eti. Vig, aco. 
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The position of the figure with chin thrust forward and hands on 
knees recalls that of two Thessalian male figures! but the likeness is 
probably only fortuitous, the figure being thought of as sitting on its heels, 
much in the same way as the modern Anatolian? (Ht. 97 mm.) 

The three miniature vases (Fig. 4a, 4, ¢), said to have been found with 
the last figurine, are interesting as a proof of a South-easterly extension of 
the culture represented by the cemetery at Yortan in the lower 





icus 


d 


їс, —Микїлтик® Улзез (а, 0, 0) PROM NEAR THYATIRA AND VASE (d) 
DOVOHT AT ISDARTA. 


valley, which is parallel to that of the second city at Hisarlik? Vases of 
similar technique have been found by Wiegand in northern Mysia near 
Panderma.t 

Fig. 4a is of black highly burnished clay with white filled incisions, 
which is the case with all three vases. It stands on three small feet, two 





? Mace and Thompson, afc, Figs, 30, 110. 

2 The same attitude is shown by the Cappadocian figurine quoted above (Chantre, р. 132, 
Fig. 119). 

3G. R, Acad. Inser. et Belles Lettresy 1900, pp 269 зар. 

+ Ath, Mitt xxix, p. 287, Fig. 19, 
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of which are in front and one behind, and has a horizontal spout and 
rising handle. This type of vase in the form of an animal is a hot 
uncommon one in the Trojan and Yortan areas? The majority of the 
Trojan examples are furnished with an animal’s head rendered plastically 
at the pointed end. The present example has an incised line with 
pendents round the base of the neck, and two small bosses below it. The 
decoration on the sides resembles folded wings, but it is impossible to say 
what kind of beast or bird is intended. That all these vases were 
children’s playthings is rendered probable by a pellet of clay or other hard 
substance inside the vase to make a rattle. 

The small Scknabelkanne with high vertical spout and narrow neck 
standing on three small legs, of which Fig. 4b and ¢ are examples, is again a 
type represented both at Hissarlik and Yortan. 

Fig 43 is of highly burnished black clay. Round the base of the neck 
are two incised lines, the decoration on the body of the vase consisting of 
groups of chevrons arranged vertically, with a small boss between each 
group. The edge of the spout is flattened to form a slight rim. (Ht. 
71 mm.) 

Fig. 4c is of burnished brown clay with a single line at the junction of 
the neck and body, from which in the front of the vase depends a small 
circular ornament with a dot in the centre. A wide punctured band 
surrounds the body of the vase. (Ht. 7o mm.) 

The tip of the spout in cach case has a small triangular notch to 
facilitate the pouring, to which a parallel is afforded by the semicircular 
depression in the lip of the small jug (Fig. 42) which I bought in the 
bazaar of Isbarta and which may possibly have come from the mound at 
Senirdje. 





IV.—ADALIA. 

To the list of primitive figurines obtained previously in Adalia I am 
able to add the small seated female (Fig. 5). It was bought in Adalia, but 
I was unable to obtain any information as to its provenance. It is of 
coarse marble ; the lower limbs are not represented, as the figure ends in 
an oblong base. The back of the head is fractured, and the face much 

1 From Hisarlik: roja, Nos. 55, 67-9: ios, Nos. 160, 333-93 Z. 1 Z i pa 1, Fig. 1625 


from Yortan: C. R. Ae. loc. cit, PI. T, and a similar example in the Berlin collectio 
® Hissarlik: ir, No. 441; Yortan: C. X. Ae. 1900, DI. П, and an example in Berlin. 
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worn and almost featureless. The breasts are indicated close together with 
a roll of fat below them. The arms are comparatively long and folded 
across the belly. Round the waist is a broad girdle, which is largely con- 
cealed in front by the arms. The back is almost flat except for the girdle 
and a shallow groove, which runs the whole length of the back at right 
angles to the girdle. (Ht. so mm.) 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of correcting a slight error in the 
account of the circumstances in which the two flat marble figurines, pub- 
lished previously from Adalia, were found? I stated that they were said 
to have come froma mound at Kutcherdiler-yaila. The finder has since 











Fic. 5 —MARBLE FIGURINE POUNT AT ADALIA. 


told me that he found them while digging for the foundations of a house 
several fect below the surface. When publishing them I was moreover 
not aware of the close parallel which is afforded by a white marble 
figurine found by Mr. Calvert near Kilia in the Thracian Chersonese. 
There is a close likeness in the Hellespontine figure to the rounded 
shoulders and sharp angle formed at the elbows, of the figurines from the 
Milyas, the forearm being rendered as in the larger of the two figures. 
The body also is exactly similar in the angularity of the hips. The legs of 
the Kilia figure are separated, but in a fragment from Hanai Tepe in the 





? 3.5.4. so, p. 105, Pl. УИ, 18, 10. = Zeitschrift fär Erknelgic, 1901, p. 329. 
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Troad, published as a flower and figured in an inverted position, with which 
Mr. Calvert rightly compares the Kilia figure, it appears that the legs were 
not separated but rendered as in the figures from Kutcherdiler-yaila. The 
remarkable parallelism between the two sets of figures argues a close 
connection between the Hellespontine area and the Milyas. 

By the courtesy of the Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the British Museum I am permitted to publish the clay 
figurine (Fig. 6), which was obtained by Mr, Hasluck in Constantinople 








Fic. 6 --Ciav Ficunixe rron Ker Terk 


and presented by him to the Museum. It was said to have been found at 
Kul Tepe near Caesarea. Mr. E. J. Forsdyke very kindly sends me the 
following note: ‘B.M. 1913, 10-16. 2. Bought at Constantinople as from 
Kul Tepe. Presented by F. W. Hasluck, 1913. Height, 2§ ins. 665 cm. 
A flat slab of fairly even thickness, ;'; in. 145 cm., with slight projection 
of breasts, and rounded edges. Fractured at neck and right shoulder. 











? Mies, No. 1551. 
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Black clay with surface shading to grey and yellow. The original burnish 
is partly preserved on back, hardly at all on front. Buccitero technique, 
like the Trojan and other Asiatic pottery. The back is plain, front incised 
and pierced with deep holes" 

The main interest of the figure is its close likeness to the clay figurines 
published by Mr. Peet from Tchai Kenar} and the similar fragment from 
Fugla? That the Cappadocian statuette belongs to the same type of 
figure cut off at the hips? as that from Tchai Kenar is at once obvious. 
The proportions of the Cappadocian figure are rather more slender, the 
stumps which serve for arms being longer and narrower, and the waist 
smaller. The decoration is of a much less elaborate character. The 
V-shaped ornament of the Tchai Kenar figures, which Mr. Peet is inclined 
to compare with that on the Cucuteni figures, is wholly absent. The 
crossed sashes on the chest are also to be found on the Tchai Kenar 
figures, but are rendered by punctured bands similar to that which 
surrounds the waist of the present figure. In the Tchai Kenar figures 
the navel is represented by a dot surrounded by a circular shallower 
sinking. In the Cappadocian figure such a mark occurs, curiously 
enough, both above and below the waistband. All these figures show 
further details on the lower part of the abdomen. 

If the information as to the provenance of the figure is reliable,‘ we 
have important evidence as to the cultural connections of the Milyas in 
prehistoric times with Eastern Asia Minor. The parallelism observed 
between the marble figurines from this district and those from the Helles- 
pontine area suggests an equally close relationship with the North-west. 
In a final paper I hope to summarise the evidence provided by the 
distribution of Sub-neolithic and Bronze Age remains in South-western 
Asia Minor in a discussion of their cultural and geographical relations. 





H. A. ORMEROD. 
? Annals lc cit. 





104. ч, 
> Мг. Peet compares certain Trojan examples (Z/s, Figs. 216, 220). The small marble 
figurine published by Mr. Woolley, Annals, vi, р. 92, PL XXIV, from a tomb at Serrin in 
northern Syria is again reminiscent of the Tehai Kenar type. The vilin.chaped figures of the 
Cyclades, Hisarlik and Yortan are also perhaps crude representatives ofthe same type. 

* Mr. Hasluck tells me that the vendors were natives of Caesarea. 
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GEOMETRIC POTTERY AT DELPHI. 


Few terms in archaeology have become as ambiguous as the term 
Proto-Corinthian, Used at first not unreasonably of a class of small 
vases found over a wide area, which bear considerable resemblance to 
Corinthian pottery, the name has come to be applied to a number of 
vases which differ very widely from the fabrics originally so called. 
Furtwaengler first extended this term to two vases found near Thebes, 
and since then the appropriateness of the term has not been seriously 
questioned. Nowhere is this extension of the term more unsuitable than 
at Delphi, where a large quantity of Proto-Corinthian ware in the original 
sense of the term was found; as well as the Geometric pottery which 
Perdrizet describes as follows:* 'le géométrique delphien appartient à la 
catégorie appelée protocorinthienne par M. Furtwaengler: il est douteux 
qu'on puisse l'attribuer à une fabrique locale! The most cursory com- 
parison of the Geometric pottery of Delphi, hitherto classed as Proto- 
Corinthian, with the Proto-Corinthian originally so called, makes it 
clear that whatever be the provenance of the Geometric, the same name 
cannot reasonably be applied to both fabrics. In the real Proto-Corinthian 
pottery a variety of shapes occurs, all of small size. The most character- 
istic are the aryballos, the lekythos, the pyxis, and the long-necked, 
flat-bottomed jug. The Delphic Geometric pottery on the other hand 
has little variety in its shapes, and, as will be seen below, these differ in 
size and form from the Proto-Corinthian. Again the distribution of 
Proto-Corinthian pottery extends over a very wide area ; it occurs all over 





? Jahrbuch, S, p. a4. ® Fonille de Delpher, у, рь 146-155. 
3 id. p 133, 
4 For typical P.-C. shapes see Wilitch, Adsorinthivcke Towindustrie, р. б; Аня. d Inst, 








1877, Pls. A-B, C-D ; Argioe Heracum, ii, pp. 124 fi 
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the mainland of Greece, in Italy and Sicily) and cven in Asia Minor: 
The vases on the other hand which, as will appear later, may be brought 
in line with the Geometric pottery at Delphi, are few in number, and only 
found within a small area, 

The Geometric pottery found at Delphi is, with few exceptions, all of 
one type; in striking contrast to this, at a later period various imported 
wares such as Corinthian, Melian® and B.F, and R.P, Attic prevailed. 
A. number of specimens, however, on account of their clay, varnish, and 
ornamentation are clearly imported. They are the following 








(1) Amphora of red-brown clay, covered save for a strip on the 
shoulder with dull, black varnish’ The decoration on the shoulder 
consists of triangles, vertical lines and horizontal wavy lines, and the 
execution is very poor, ‘The shape finds its nearest parallel in the Black- 
Dipylon amphora shown in Wide, Geometrische Vasen, Figs. 67, 68, but 
the poorness of the design is against an attribution to Attica, and the 
provenance of this vase must remain doubtful. 

(2) Two fragments of reddish-yellow clay, the varnish being red- 
brown? They are most likely Tirynthian, The scheme of the cross 
within a circle occurs at Tiryns®; so too does the false spiral consisting of 
a row of circles joined by tangents; a pattern which is particularly common 
on the Theran amphorae? On the Delphic pottery the false spiral is 
unknown. 

(3) Fouilles de Delphes, Nos. 45, 54 and 55. To judge from the 
illustrations these are not Delphic? The pattern on No, 54 is typical of 
Laconian Geometric pottery and the sherd may well be an importation 
from Laconia. 

















3 Mon. Antiehi, р. 798 y ili. xnl s J.H.5. 1912, p» 326, 

 Doerpfeld, Troja und Ion, 1, D. 309. Koene, Gordion, p. 186, 

3 Perdizet (Fouitles de Delphes, э, p. 145, Nos. 142-144) publishes three sherds which he 
calls Milesian. Prinz (Vaudratis, p. 134, note 2) rightly questioned this attribution, though he 
had only seen photographs of the fragments. Personal inspection has convinced me that they 
belong to the so-called Melian ware found in such large quantities in Rheneia and unfortunately for 
ihe most part still unpublished. (But see 7.27.5. 1902, p. 46.) 

$ Fouilles de Delphes, p. 133, No 1. 

* Ji, Nos. 34 and 35. 

i i, Pl XVII, t and & 
1 XVII, $; XX, 3. 
? Wide, op. cit. Figs. 1-9. 
? Icould not find these sherds when I visited Delphi. 
» See B.S.A. sill, p. 120, Fig. 14. 
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(4) Ibid, Nos. 74-81. Perdrizet classes these together and justly calls 
them ‘géométrique négligé” The fragment No. So both in clay and in 
decoration, closely resembles the amphora No. 1. 


Apart from these specimens the Geometric ware at Delphi is quite 
homogeneous in clay, varnish and decoration, The clay is a pale yellow 
and mostly has a very decided greenish tinge, rarely is it a pinkish yellow. 
The varnish on the best specimens is intensely black and has a remarkably 
fime metallic lustre; but in many cases this has largely worn off In 
isolated examples the varnish is bright red, probably through the firing, 








Shapes—The shapes are practically confined to four :— 


(a) Kraters of medium size? These judging from several fragments 
which were found, sometimes had ring-stems: 





(0) Two-handled bowls or shyphoi, large or small: 

(© Jugs. 1. The commonest form is the jug with trefoil lip? The 
trefoil-lipped jug is one of the commonest Geometric shapes and occurs in 
Dipylon ware, in Rhodian Geometric, at Halos and at Tiryns* 

2. A less common variety of jug has a round lip with flattened 
edge? 





(4) Amphorac. This does not appear to have been a very popular 
shape as there are only two fragments which can be definitely assigned to 
amphorae. As both are from the neck of the vase only, the exact shape 
cannot be fixed with certainty. 





Lastly there is one fragment of a py 
and varnish, certainly belongs to the loca 


is which on account of its clay 
wares 





Decoration—The most constant decorative scheme on this ware is to 
cover the body of the vase with a series of narrow horizontal bands. It 





1 gs Fonilles de Delp hes, Figs. 528, 538. 
Täid. Fig. sox 
Eg. Fig. $oi. For rinpatems elsewhere see Tiras, i, 1: 1645 ACH 1912, pi 499. 
Some were also found at Halos (8. S.A. xviii, p. 23} 
4 Large, e.g, Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. 507, 508; small, bil Fige. 510-512. 
^ hid. Fig. $28. Perdrizet says of this fragment ‘haut de eruche on d'amphor 
te clear that it is the neck of a jug, as the curve of the trefoil lip can be clearly traced. 
© дїй. Ай. 1893, PI VIU, 2; ЛЫС. 1912, р. 501: 8.5.4, хай, р 22: Tiryns i, 
P XIV. 
7 Fouilles de Delphes, 
$ id. No. $6. 
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precisely this which has caused so much misunderstanding, because largely 
on account of these bands the term Proto-Corinthian was first used for the 
Delphic ware, although there is no more widespread ornamentation in 
Geometric pottery. It occurs on Dipylon ware, on the Geometric pottery 
of Thera®and Tiryns# and also on Proto-Attic vases‘ Of frequent occur- 
тепсе {оо аге vertical strokes, and they are especially common as a frame 
for some more distinctive pattern (Fig. 1a, f)* Zigzag lines, which occur, 
generally several together, both vertically and horizontally, are very 
popular (Fig. 1a)® Numerous parallels can be adduced for this scheme, 
as in Thera, Crete, Bocotia and Tiryns.’ Fig. 1b shows a more elaborate 
form of the ornament ; for here the apex of each zigzag is joined to the 
horizontal bands above and below by short vertical strokes, This is 
exactly paralleled by a Geometric vase found at Corinth’ Besides these 
accurately drawn zigzags, short vertical wavy lines are very frequent? 

The maeander is very common at Delphi, although it is generally 
simple and never attains the elaboration found on Dipylon ware, The 
so-called ‘Treppen maeander’ is unknown, A development, can, however, 
be traced at Delphi, The simplest form is not continuous (Fig. 1 d) ;'? 
in the next stage the maeander is continuous but still of simple design 
(Fig. ra)? Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 501, shows a still more intricate type. 
‘These macanders are always filled in with hatched lines, when, as 
generally, they form the chief design; but a narrow maeander without 
hatching, forming one of several narrow bands of decoration, also occurs) 
The commonness of this ornament. makes an enumeration of parallels in 
Other Geometric styles unnecessary. The most striking of all the 





ig Nite © "= #-и› "чє “Aone 1858, TI TIT, a, and TV, 25 1913, p. 33, 
i. 10 

? Dragendorft, 7era, ii, Figs. 344 a-b, 357. 

? ius, iL XIV, 1. 

4 Jahrbuch, 1887, P. 45, Fig: 3. Good examples at Delphi аге ушйн де Рид, Тр. Sot, 
зол, ўв, 

CE, also Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 506. 

* Cf alo ibd. Figs. о, 506. 
? Wide, op et. Fig. 1-93 40h. Mit. 1903, p. 102, Fig. 19 (Thera) ; Wide, Fig. 27 1 2.5.4. 
» 35. Fig. 12 (Crete); Wide, Figs. 34, 35, 8, 39 (Boeotia); inna, Pl. XX, 3. 
Amer. Journ. of Arch. 1905, Pie ХИ, А. 4. 
* Ep. Fouilles de Delphes, Figs, os, 507, 508, 548, 549, Parallels elsewhere are Wide, 
Figs, 3% 38 36, 37, 403 Ath. itt. r903, Beilage xe ала кий, 

10 Filler dle Delpes, Figs, sor and $28. 

2 Jd. Figs 505, 08, 509. 

28 Bie. Figs. 509, $20. 
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decorations on. these vases is certainly the continuous spiral which occurs 
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constantly, both vertically and horizontally. It has already been em- 
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phasised that at Delphi the row of circles joined by tangents is unknown, 
On the other hand the true spiral is rare on other Geometric fabrics! but 
is characteristic at Delphi, Horizontally it is most popular on the 
neck of kraters and skyphoi (Fig. 1 a and f) but it is also found on the 
neck of a jug. Arranged vertically its usual place is on the neck of an 
amphora or jug? In several patterns the main element is a number of 
concentric circles. The most elaborate and also the most frequent is 
shown in Fig. [cA It consists of two sets of five concentric circles ; the 
innermost circle is divided into four segments by two diameters which are 
reserved in the clay, The segments are filled with cross-hatching, 
Between the two sets of circles is a curious wavy line ending at the top and 
bottom in an eight-armed svastika. In some cases the wavy line continues. 
horizontally over the top of the circles.’ There are no less than six 
examples of this scheme, In the nearest parallels to this decoration the 
segments are always wholly varnished and not cross-hatched? The eight- 
armed svastika can only be paralleled from Boeotia? Slightly different 
is Fouilles de Delphes, Fig. 514. Here the innermost circle is filled with 
lines at right angles to each other and parallel to the two diameters, This 
is closely paralleled by sherds from the Acropolis and the Argive Heraion® 
On the sherd Fonilles de Delphes, Fig. 516, there are simply thirteen well 
drawn concentric circles, The combination of star and leaf rosette 
reproduced in Fig. 1 g occurs several times and forms a metope-like panel 
flanked on either side by vertical strokes? Similar in arrangement is the 
pattern of alternate ‘hour-glasses’ and strokes? Fig. re is from the 








4 The true spiral occurs a few times at Thera (Thera, ii, Figs. 3275 Ath. Mitt, 1903, 
Beil, vi, 3, and xiv, $ and 6) and also in Crete (2.5.4. xil, pp. 30 and 32). Dragendori 
(Tera, р, 137) says that this running spiral is constant on Proto-Corinthian ware, He seems to 
be thinking only of those vases which, as I hope to show, ave not P.-C. at all, but Delphic 
Geometric. T know no example of such a spiral on real P.-C. 

® See also Fouilles de Delphes, Figs. got and 507. 

> Tid. Figs. 528, 529. 

4 Bid. Big. 513. 

è As on Fig. 513. 

9 Bg. Tiryns, Vy P 154, Fig. 18 В.С.Н. ли, p. 356, Fig. 75 Wide, of cit, Figs. 32, 65, 
1665 3.5.4. ai pe at. 

$ Thus it occurs on a Boeotian figurine (Monwments Piet, i, Pl. II, and on Boeotian 
Geometric vases (Bochlau, Jahrduch, il. p. 352, Figs. 29 and 30: Ar. Aizt. 1901, p. 35, Fig. 1). 

* Graef, Alropolischerlen, Pl. X, No. 272; Arg. Her. ii, Pl. LVIII, 12b. 

© Fouilles de Deiphen, ig. $24. 

зо ма, Тір. 521. "The “hour 
Antiques du Lovore, À. 266, 258 j B. 

















ss” occurs frequently on Geometric ware, Æg. Vases 
1911, p. 355, Fig. 6, and 1912, p. 501, Fig, 8. 
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shoulder of a round-lipped jug which is entirely covered with horizontal 
lines except for a single row of small buds on the shoulder. Lozenges, 
generally enclosing dots are not infrequent,’ and in one case at least this is 
claborated into a net pattern? On Fig. 1a the lozenges have two strokes 
parallel to the shorter sides of the oblong. Lastly a row of S-shaped 
curves occurs several times.‘ 

So far all the patterns which have been considered, have been confined 
to purely Geometric forms, but human and animal figures are, if not 
very common, at least adequately represented. Birds are naturally the 
commonest and the method in which they are drawn varies, Sometimes 
one leg only is shown,’ sometimes two, and in some cases they seem to 
have four? The bodies are generally in silhouette but also occur in outline 
with hatching On two examples the birds hold worms or small snakes in 
their beaks.? Other animals represented are the stag, the horse and two 
boars facing each other” Warriors appear on three sherds. On two 
a duel seems to have been portrayed, while on the third there is a 
Charioteer? The type of the men is similar to that on Dipylon vases, 
Their bodies being protected by the characteristic “Boeotian’ shield, 
An interesting technical detail is noticeable on the animal figures, The 
outline was originally drawn in thinner varnish, with the result that while 
the body is in good lustrous black varnish, the contour is a bright orange 
yellow. The whole gives a somewhat polychrome effect. 














A small number of vases or sherds from other places, both from their 
technique and their decoration, clearly belong to the Delphic class. They 
are the following 

(1) Oinochoe with trefoil lip found near Thebes? This vase has 
recently been classed together with a number of Proto-Corinthian jugs 
from Italy, with which in reality it has nothing in common. Its decoration 
however, namely the vertical and horizontal spiral, the hatched maeander 











? Fonilles de Delphos, Fig, уз]. ® ii. Fig, 530. 
? Jlid. Fig, sos. 2 Jd. Figs. 517, $43, 544 

* Zid. Fig. 547. 8 Wid. Figs. S41, 542, $45, 546. 
1 Ibid. Rigs. 548, 352. ^ Ibid. Figs, 548, 549. 


PHA Wigs, 542, 546. This mot occurs first on an early vase from Melos (Exmo. at 
Piptalopi, TH. Xl, S. Tn the Geometrie period the Delphis examples may be parallel iy 
B.C H. луп, р- 3525 4. АЛ. 1903, Dell v, 13 Arg. Ho y TIL ТҮП ty 

19 miles de Delphe, Figs. $36, 330. 50 

2: Did Fig. 536, 537, 538. 

© Published by Furtwaengler in /adriuci, 1$88, р. 248. PERS. 1912, 9.339 
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the row of birds and the zigzag lines, is typically Delphic. For the ship 
no parallel can be adduced from Delphi but, considering the small quantity 
of Geometric pottery actually found and its fragmentary condition, this 
can hardly cause surprise. The ship is certainly not an object which is 
represented on Proto-Corinthian pottery, but it is not infrequent on Dipylon 
ware! Another important fact is that this vase was found in Bocotia ; but 
as it is radically different from the local Bocotian ware, what is more 
natural than that it should have been imported from the neighbouring 
Phocis ? 





(2) Two-handled bowl found with No. 1,° this also has the character- 
istic ornamentation, 


(3) Krater with a foot! This is a Delphic shape and the decoration 
is no less typical. 


(4) Skyphos with a good example of the horizontal spiral The 
clay is yellow with a green tinge, the varnish is red, Several sherds at 
Delphi show a similar redness ; one in particular proves that this is due to 
firing, as it is partly red and partly black. 


($) Bowl found in the archaic necropolis at Thera’ The clay, the 
varnish, which is a deep metallic black, and the decoration consisting of 
spiral, macander and a rather roughly drawn light-armed svastika sur- 
mounting a wavy line, all point to Delphi. It is quite different from the 
other vases with which it is published. 


(6) Sherd from Aegina, decorated with a row of birds and horizontal 
and vertical lines. Pallat admits that both in clay and varnish it differs 
from the other sherds from the site. The row of birds has an exact 
parallel at Delphi’ 








(7) Two fragments of trefoi 


ipped jugs from Acgina? They are 
decorated with vertical spirals, eight-armed svastika, and hatched 


 maeander. 





(8) Skyphos in Dresden, from Greece, but its exact provenance 


1 Eg J.B.S, xix, PL VIIL, Reinach, Répertoire des Vases Peint, pa 190, 4 

2 Figured in Jahrb, 1888, Jør. cit 3 Dragendorff, Tiera, il p. 190, Fig. 382. 
+ Hiid. р. 191, Fig. 383 5 Ath. Mitt. 1903, Beilage xxxiii, 1. 

$ Ath, Mitt. 1897, p. 278, Big. 10, * Pouilles de Delphes, Fig. $47. 

* Furtwaengler, Aegina, i, p. 449, Not. 172, 173- 
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unknown! The varnish is an intense black and the decoration character- 
istic. Vases with the lower half of the body entirely varnished occur also 
at Delphi. 





A rather minute analysis of the Delphic Geometric pottery has been 
necessary for two reasons: in the first place to show that its various 
decorative motifs either do not occur at all, or only rarely, on Proto- 
Corinthian ware," and secondly, to make it quite clear that the ornamenta- 
tion on the Delphic Geometric has parallels on most of the other Geometric 
fabrics, It is most nearly related to the Attic style, for besides the absence 
of a slip on both, there is a close resemblance in the animal and human 
figures and in the linear ornaments. Of north Greek Geometric pottery 
unfortunately comparatively little is known, but there are a few points of 
rity with the Halos ware and the Bocotian Geometric, Great origi 
ality cannot thus be claimed for the Delphic pottery, but it is at least not 
unimportant that another example can be added to the list of local 
Geometric fabrics, and that this fabric was not entirely confined to the place 
in which it was made, but was to some extent exported. 
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1 Jahrb, 1892. Archavolgischer Anzeiger, p. 162, No. 24. 
2 Fouills de Deipher, Figs. 511 and 12. 
2 Thus the ‘hour-glass’ occurs on a skyphos in Munich (Net Catalogue, 216) which is classed 
there as Proto-Corinthlan. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF MEGARA. 





ACCORDING to early investigators of the topography of the Megarid, 
the sites of Minoa and Nisaea were identified, the former with the small hill 
surmounted by a mediaeval castle standing in the middle of the coast-line 
in front of Megara, and the latter as the hill upon which is the church of 
St. George, above the hamlet of Pachi (Fig. 4). Spratt! was the first to 
suggest this identification, which he based both on the existence of 
remains of ancient buildings around the small hill and on the assumption 
that it was originally severed from the land (Fig. 1). 

His view was subsequently confirmed by Lolling.? 

It has, however, recently been suggested? that the site identified as 
Nisaca is really the site of Minoa, while that given to Minoa is the real 
Nisaea. This reversal of the accepted identification is based on the fact 
that when Demosthenes in 424 made his attempt to capture the Long 
Walls of Megara, reinforcements were sent from Athens by land via 
Eleusis, These reinforcements, it is urged, would have taken up their 
position immediately outside the eastern Long Wall of Megara, as it 
would have been both difficult and dangerous to make the long circuit 
round the north of Megara and camp outside the western wall, Since, 
therefore, Minoa is expressly described by Thucydides as being at the end 
of the Long Wall near which the Athenians camped, it can only be placed 
on the hill of St. George. ‘The same arguments used by previous writers 
to explain the difficulty of the title of vios, as given to Minoa, are used 
in this case in regard to the other hill and it is assumed that the marsh 
now lying to the east of the village of Pachi extended right round the hill 
and joined the sea. 

1 Journal o the GeagraphicalSeciety, vl. vll, рап Ñ, p. 205. 


a Ath, Mitt. po be * Ath. Mitt, xxix, pa 19 
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How far this identification of the sites is correct will be seen by an 
analysis, in the light of present conditions, of the topographical evidence 
given by Thucydides in his description of events connected with the two 
places, 

There were altogether during the Peloponnesian War two expeditions 
to the coast of Megara, 

The first! was in 427, when Nikias sailed to Minoa, which was used by 
the Megareans as a dpoípuov. He besieged the island and, apparently after 
little or no resistance, captured it. The object of the Athenian attack was, 
according to Thucydides, threefold: it was to enable Athens to have a 
фалак nearer than Budorum in Salamis, to prevent raids and Myeráv 
demora! and to blockade Megara, There were three distinct operations 
on the part of Niklas: the first was the capture of úo mrpyo mpodyovre . . 
дт тў Масаба. Тһе second is described in the phrase viv &zmovr ds rd 
ата тўз осоо ФАвуберёвая. Ву the third he dmerelyite wal 7d de ris 
imelpov, ward ydhupav dıd evéryows dmußordeıa dv ri view, ob mar) dueyovan 
тўс терор, 

The second expedition ® was in 424, when Demosthenes and Hippo- 
krates made a sudden dash by sea upon Minoa at night-time. The latter 
with six hundred hoplites took up his position dv åpóyparı ðev èrMuðevov 
à rely «al dreîxev où rox. The former with a force of Plataean yudot 
lay in ambush at the "Evuddov (or "EvvaMetor). 

Arrangements were then made with traitors within the Long Walls to 
enable the Athenians to enter. Certain men, who were the traitors, had 
been in the habit of conveying a boat (dxdrov dudnpixéy) secretly by night 
to the harbour, and there running the blockade ds Aporat, They had 
made a point of getting the permission of the governor to open the gates 
and ‘had then carried the boat down on a waggon, They subsequently 
carried it back again before dawn xarà ràs móas ... éras тоб ёе тўе 
Muváas "A&qvaíois дфазђ 2% «ў фак, р дото ev TB Aykvı mAolov 
фауерод рде». 

The Athenian plan was to rush the gates with the connivance of the 
traitors when the waggon which conveyed the boat was half-way through. 

This they did and the Plataean yinol éréSpayov ob viv 7b vporraióv 
deri and, once within the gates, they got possession of the walls. 

The Peloponnesian garrision resisted for a time, but finally fled to 











7? Pausanias (vii, 6, 1) also calis it a роўна, 9 Thue iv, 67. 
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Nisaea, and the Athenians, who now held all the land between Megara and 
the sea, proceeded to negotiate for the capture of the walls of the town 
itself. But the treachery within the city was discovered and they retired. 
They then turned their attention to Nisaea, which eds mepieretystov, and 
they sent for material and workmen from Athens to enable them to 
carry out their work quickly. Meantime, during their negotiations with the 
traitors in Megara, four thousand hoplites and six hundred horsemen had 
come from Athens during the night. 

The walling round of Nisaca is described as follows: épEdyevor dnd 
708 relxous 8 elyov wal Bioodoujeavres và mpi Meyapkas, dm éxeivov 
ёкатёробеу 55 OMaccay 7s Necalas, тёфроу тє кай тей Sop ў 
orparıd. 

Later on in the fourth book! Thucydides mentions the following 
important points in regard to the topography of Nisaea. By the treaty of 
423, he says, the Athenians in Nisaca and Minoa were not to go beyond 
the road which led dmd räv muAdv tüv map& Nicov, em 16 Посаёфио» 
dè 3} той Поседр{оь еўбїў ёт rv yépupa тў» ё Мба». 

Now the operations of Nikias during the first expedition are by no 
means clear. The phrase 80 wépyo mpolxovre . . . dard ris Newaias is not 
very definite, Jowett ? gives the alternative translations of ‘two towers on 
the side of the island towards Nisaea’ or ‘two towers projecting from 
Nisaea’ The latter rendering, however, can plainly be ruled out, as the 
operations of Nikias are distinctly limited to Minoa and the second act 
appears to be incidentally the result of the first. By ‘freeing the channel” 
he presumably destroyed a bridge. But from the text of the treaty of 
423 it is clear that there was a bridge joining Minoa tothe mainland. Itis, 
therefore, safe to infer that there was no bridge from 427 to 424, but that, 
as soon as the Athenians had got possession of the Long Walls, they 
linked up Minoa to the mainland, and the bridge thus built, perhaps on 
the site of that destroyed by Nikias, is that mentioned in the treaty. 

There are at the present day on the small hill crowned by the mediaeval 
fortress, fairly extensive remains unconnected with the mediaeval walls, 
of a wall of Hellenic structure of the close-fitting semi-polygonal type 
common in the fifth century It runs along the south side of the hill ina 


2 iy, 118, 2 Voli, p. 201. 

3 This wall, which is plainly of the utmost importance to any topographical study of the site, 
appears to have escaped the notice of Spratt and of Lolling, and Bolte and Weicker do not attach. 
‘any importance to it. See Fig. 3 and $ on map. 
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south-easterly direction and comes to an end at an angle with a return 
side running north-east. In a line with the south-eastern side there are 
remains of a wall in the sea—a continuation, as it were, of the wall on the 
hill. This latter was identified by Spratt as a mole. From its direction, 
however, which is distinctly dad ris Nucalas, it might well be one of the 
two projecting towers, Arnold’s suggestion therefore, that one of the 
towers was probably on the end of a mole running out from Minoa and 
the other on a corresponding mole which ran out to it from the mainland, 
is not without foundation, 

To the north of the hill and to the west of 'the main road are two 
square foundations, noticed by Spratt, which are at the right angle and 
in the right position to have belonged toa bridge or causeway from the 
hill across the intervening morass, to firm land. 

The third part of the operations of Nikias implies the existence of a 
wall along the north side of the hill; but there are little or no traces 
‘of walls on that side, and as the mediaeval buildings have encroached on 
the hillside toa greater extent on the north than on the south, there is 
little chance of finding any wall there. 

The account of the expedition of Demosthenes and Hippokrates is 
hardly plainer than that of the previous expedition. Not the least of the 
difficulties is the uncertainty of the meaning of the text, The two positions 
at the êpuyua and the "Evud\ov are obviously néar together and both near 
the walls, the latter, according to Thucydides, being the nearer. But 
the exact method of the conveyance of the boat is uncertain, It was, 
as subsequent events showed, taken through a gate in the Long Walls and 
conveyed down a ditch at the side of one of the walls to the sea. 
Of the two walls it is almost certain that the wall which ran near Minoa 
is meant? 

It is obvious, therefore, that the boat was launched (or would have 
been launched, according to the story the Aparal told their dpyav), on the 
west side of Minoa outside the harbour, for the west Long Wall must have 
ended opposite the middle of Minoa, or more probably at the west end 
of the island, and certainly not at the east end. The difficult phrase mas 
+++ фаз 8) вЫ $ фак, mi) Bvros ёо тф Эмиби тїооо фазерой 


? Voli p. t4. 

° Ifthe site of the Long Wall has been rightly identified (see below, p. 78), the boat could not. 
possibly have been conveyed outside the walls there, as the ground is too steep and rocky and there 
Could not have been any ditch. 
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unbevös, however, does not mean, as Jowett interprets it} that the 
Athenian watch would be baffled because ‘the vessel would never appear 
in the harbour at all’; it does not refer to the fact that the Athenian watch 
was baffled because the boat was always outside the harbour, it refers 
rather to the withdrawal of the boat every night before dawn within the 
walls, the result of which would be that the Athenians would not see it 
drawn up on the shore. This interpretation is adopted by the scholiast, 
who paraphrases the sentence into ómos davis Bjbev j rois "A&mvalots 
zh xp) guddrreaBas. où yàp dvros obbevds dv тф Меуариф мии тои 
фазероб В тд дутдх тебу реб ўиёра» кріяттвебаа тё dedriov, фторо ñv 
тда той "ABqvalois Фф? бу тобо Хдатевоутаа. 

The plot by which the Athenians captured the Long Walls was 
eminently successful, The site of the two positions taken by the two parts 
of their forces is necessarily dependent on the site of the Long Wall between 
Minoa and Megara. The gate in the wall and the rporalov must similarly be 
close at hand. It is assumed, however, by Bélte and Weicker that there 
was mo gate in the western wall? The reason given for this assumption 
is quite inadequate and the course of events suggests that there was a 
gate in each wall, for the forces from Eleusis arrived after the capture of 
the Long Walls, and it would therefore be easy for the Athenians, who had 
entered by the West Gate, to let in their reinforcements by the East Gate. 
It would also be extremely unlikely that there was a gate in only one of 
the Long Walls, The Long Walls of Athens, on which those at Megara 
were modelled, had more than one gate in each wall? The chief obstacle, 
then, to placing Minoa on the west thus disappears. 

The Athenian siege of Nisaea was no small undertaking. The 
suggestion that if the hill of St. George is Nisaea, it could not possibly 
have been walled off in two days, which is the time Thucydides gives to 
the operation, is of no importance, for the Athenians, as the historian 
expressly states, had sent for material and workmen from Athens for the 
very purpose of doing the work in the shortest possible time. 

What exactly was the nature of the operations is not quite clear. 





3 Op cit. i, p. 289 

2 Op. cit p. Sg. “Wenn der peloponnesische Kommandant sich bereden lässt, in der dem 
Feinde zugekehrten Mauer cin ‘Tor zu öffnen, so muss mann schliessen dass es im der andern 
Mauer kein Tor gab.” 

3 See Kaaper's large map : ‘Die Halbinsel Peiraeus." 

* Sce Ath, Mit, xxix, p. 87. 
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Their main object was certainly to cut off Nisaca from Megara. This the 
ig a cross-wall—as Thucydides says—from the 
Long Wall at Nisaea (dard 70 relyous 8 elyov) to the sea. If, however, 
Jowett’s translation is correct they drew another, or rather two others, from 
the cross-wall to the sea, But this would involve a quite needless waste of 
time and labour and it seems better to refer &kelvov in the phrase dn” 
exelvov бкатёробе & Bddageay to the reîxos 8 ho» of the preceding 
sentence, and not to the reos implied in BiouxoBoprjoavres. The wall built 
would thus start from the inside and from the outside of the Long Wall and 
run thence to the coast on each side both of Nisaea and of the Long Wall, 
being roughly of a A shape, 

Now there are at the present day extensive remains of walls on the 
hill of St, George, which are shown correctly but insufficiently on Spratt's 
and Lollings maps and incorrectly on Kaupert's survey? A large wall 
about two metres broad starts at the church and runsalmost due east along 
the ridge of the hill, As this ridge curves round to the north the wall 
follows it in three angular bends until it runs due north. Between the 
church and the last bend are remains of one tower only, facing the south 
near the church : at this point the wall is about one-and-a-half metres high. 
At the point where the wall runs due north a second wall meets it, running 
due north-west down a steep slope to a small valley on the north side ot 
the hill, It can only be traced half-way down the hill and has three towers. 
on the west side, with a double width of wall between the last two, ‘The 
main wall continues down the eastern spur of the hill at a steep angle, 
almost down tothe plain, It has altogether seven towers, all on the east side, 
but it is not so well preserved here as on the summit, 

Now Spratt calls the wall modern and Lolling did not think it was 
very old! but there seems to be no doubt whatever that it is ancient. It is 
built of rough unshaped blocks of rock, without mortar, and is of a type 
frequently found on ancient sites (Fig. 2). The Phokian wall at Thermo- 
pylae, and the walls of the so-called Herakleion at Marathon are built in 
exactly the same way and the former has towers of much the same 
dimensions. 

Bélte and Weicher, however, who have to explain these walls to 
fit in with their identification of the hill with Minoa, recognise them as 
the wall with which Niklas ämerelxute 73 & vhs #relpov, and believe that 

? Section 4 (Salamis), зА Миа рц. 
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the original tower of the Megarean fortress stood on the site of the church. 
But, as Thucydides expressly stated that the wall of Nikias was ў ката 
yéupay and as the main wall which extends from the church round to 
the plain was built to cut off the hill from the sea and from the cast, as 
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ignment of its towers shows, and so could not possibly be in any 
relation to a bridge to the mainland, the identification seems quite without. 
reason, 

From the general appearance and position of the main wall, therefore, 
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it seems better, without definitely identifying the hill either as Minoa or 
Nisaea, to recognise it as the chief defence of the acropolis built early in. 
the fifth century when the hill belonged to Megara, and to suppose that it 
continued from the church southwards, to the village of Pachi, and that at 
the point where it ran down to the plain on the north an eastern Long 
Wall was built to join it. The extremity in each case has disappeared 
owing to the case with which a wall on the level could be dismantled 
by the inbabitants of the neighbourhood. 

The second and shorter wall which runs to the north-west is rather 
difficult to explain. Perhaps it represents the line of fortification which 
the main wall followed before the Long Walls were built—a line pre- 
sumably running along the northern and western slopes of the hill, and 
зо round again to the church, forming the circuit wall of a separate fortress, 
which the hill must have been before the Long Walls were built. The 
fact that the towers are on the west side, however, is an argument against 
this view, and it might, perhaps, judging by the position of these tower: 
be the wall which preceded the main wall running eastwards from the 
church before the Long Walls were built, and rendered obsolete by the 
inclusion, at a later date, of the peak on which the church stands in the 
defences of the hill 

In any case it seems impossible to identify it either with the wall of 
Nikias or with the mepirelyiowa of Demosthenes. Each of these was 
of so temporary a nature that it is hardly likely that even traces could 
remain, 

The road mentioned in the treaty of 423 clearly ran east and west, 
whether the bridge is placed at the hill of St. George or at the smaller hill, 
But that it did not run in a straight line seems suggested by the mention 
of the Iozadówiov, which is a middle point at which it might well have 
bent at an angle, The modern road (Fig. 4) does not seem to be in 
the same position as the rough track which Spratt shows, But it runs 
almost east and west and is most probably on the site of the ancient road. 
The Потафёио», which, presumably was near the sea, might therefore, 
well be on the site of the little church near the modern mole 
cast of the small hill, and the road in ancient days, as now, would 
have bent at that point at a slight angle to the north and passed 
close to the bridge. If the square bastion foundations now at the west of 
the road and north-east of the mediaeval castle really represent tlie bridge 
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of Minoa—and itis hard to explain them otherwise—then the line of the 
road is proved and the hill cannot possibly be Nisaca. 

This argument is admittedly not based on certainty, but the absence 
at the other hill of any traces either of a bridge from the hillside to the 
plain, or of a building which might be the sanctuary of Poseidon are in its 
favour. Further, the assumption of Bölte and Weicker that the hill of 
St. George was originally an island seems quite without foundation, for, 
although the marsh might have extended round the northern end of the 
hill, it could not possibly have been at the foot of the steep slope which is 
crowned by the turreted wall, and, failing that, the only way to evolve an 
island at all at this place would be to include the long hill to the east of 
church ; and to do that would be to make Minoa so large as to be impossi- 
ble to defend ; it would also render the main wall defending the east side 
of the hill quite meaningless. The absence of any traces of fortifications 
cast of the turret-wall is important in this connection. 

The hill previously identified as Minoa, on the other hand, has, wi 
out any doubt, been originally an island, or at least an island according to 
the description of Thucydides, że. cut off from the mainland by marshes. 
1f, as the writers above referred to believe, the eminence of St. George was. 
once an island, the same argument must apply with much greater force to 
the other hill, with the result that the argument for the former is weakened. 
On the other hand, while everything points to the existence of marshes 
round the smaller hill, this argument does not apply а fortiori to the larger. 
All that one is justified in inferring is that, if there were marshes round the 
former they would, perhaps, extent round to the back of the latter hill. It 
needs much stronger geological evidence to show that they made it a 
complete island. 

But at the present day there are no traces whatever of marsh-land on 
the north of the hill of St. George, while, as Spratt and others have noticed, 
round the east side of the other hill is a stretch of water, some 25 feet 
wide, which passes through a channel under the main road, and at the west 
and north sides the ground is marshy. 

‘The case for the identification of the smaller hill with Minoa thus 
seems very strong. The occurrence of Mycenaean pottery? on the hill is 
further evidence which must not be neglected in view of the name and 
Cretan traditions of Minoa, Nothing of a similar nature has been 

? alt. Mitt, vis pe 95- 
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found on the other hill, which is mostly of rock and has no earth 
stratification, 

There remains one other question which has not been touched upon by 
previous writers, As in 427 Athens held Minoa and yet had not got 
possession of the land between the Long Walls, which is clear both from the 
description of the expedition and in particular from the fact that Nikias 
built an dmorelxiena to defend Minoa from the mainland, it seems certain 
that there was a cross-wall along the coast between the two Long Walls ; 
otherwise it would have been an easy matter for the Athenians to land a 
force of almost any size they wished between the Long Walls, and the 
attack made by Demosthenes would have been a farcical waste of time, 
Since the Long Walls were copied from those of Athens the cross-wall 
would be the equivalent of the walls from Ectioneia to Munychia harbour, 
or to the inner cross-wall on the north slopes of Munychia hill. The Long 
Walls were built soon after 455, but this cross-wall need not necessarily 
have been built at the same time, for, as long as the Megareans held Minoa, 
it would be almost impossible for an enemy to effect a landing. It was 
probably built just before 427, when an attack was to be expected at any 
moment; it might even have been put up hurriedly immediately after the 
fall of Minoa. 

There are, unfortunately, no traces above ground of such a wall, but 
it must have followed the line of the modern road between the two 
hills 

The extent of the harbour of Nisaca cannot be definitely scttled, but, 
as it had to hold a large number of ships on several occasions, it may have 
included both the natural harbour immediately on the west of the promon- 
tory of Pachi and the modern artificial harbour on the east side, West- 
wards it could not have extended beyond the Hellenic wall which projects 
into the sea. That it extended as far is clear both from the use of Minoa 
as a blockade station and from the tradition that it was at Minoa that the 
Cretan fleet was anchored? 

Except Thucydides no other author gives any evidence that is at all 
helpful Pausanias! who had plainly visited the Megarean plain, merely 
says that Minoa, vjeos o) peyd, rapjeet rip Nicaíav. Strabo? who 








pi Steamers of fairy large draught come in quite close to he modern mole at the foot of the 
small hill. 
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could not have seen the place, describes Nisaca as being eighteen stades 
from Megara, but any arguments which previous writers have based on 
this, cannot but be invalidated by his conclusion that deaeîro 8 «el 
zoro (te, the harbour of Nisaea) Mda. 

The events, therefore, which Thucydides describes as having taken place 
on the coast of Megara all point to the identification of the small hill with 
Minoa and the larger hill of St. George with Nisaca, Without systematic 
excavation, perhaps, the identification cannot be definitely proved, but to 
invert the order of thé sites involves too many contradictions and leaves a 
large part of the recorded history of the places in inexplicable confusion. 
‘The main argument drawn from the arrival of the Athenian troops from 
Eleusis is seen to be quite inconclusive, and upon it the minor arguments 
largely depend. 





S. CASSON. 


PROXENY DECREES FROM MEGARA. 


Ar the west end of the mediaeval castle on the Megarian Minoa 
the front surface of the west wall has fallen away. The foundations 
of the wall thus laid bare consist of large square blocks of poros and blue 
limestone from Hellenic buildings. The corner block is of blue limestone 
and is inscribed in three columns on its upper surface, On the face of the 
second and third columns are traces of mortar which show that there was 
originally a course above the stone. The block 1112 m. in breadth and 
55 m. in height. Its depth cannot be ascertained, as it is buried almost 
up to the surface. At the top is a margin 10 cm. in width, extending along 
the whole length of the stone. The inscription is below the margin, and 
the three columns are separated by vertical grooves, The first column is 
7355 m. in breadth, the second 32 m, and the third 265 m, 





1 


ETTIBAEIAEOETTA IAnPoY 
EFPAMMATEYEBOYAAIFAIAAMAI A 
MNAEIOEOYEETPATAFOYNATTOAAOANPOE 
Alo  ToYAIONYZIOZHPO PoY 

5 ТТҮРРОХД КЛЕ ДА 
ЕҮГТАЛІМОХМ АХІОЕОҮГТАМІХООКЛЕІДА 
E OXE AAIKAIAAM | 
ТТЕ H — APOXZATIANOZIAZEY 
IATEAEI oYXEANKAIEYE ЕТ ZToY 
10 ААМОУ ОУМЕГАРЕЛМАГАОА!ТУХ 


ДЕДОХОАІТАІВОҮЛАІЕ ДАМА! 
^ 


10 
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TTPo МОМ П АУТ TAITOA ТЕ 
МЕГАРЕЛМ  IEIMENAYTAIAEYAIAN 
KAIKATATANKAIFATAGAAAEZAN 
KAITTOAEMOYFAIEIPANAZEOYZAZKAITIP 
EAPIA — F'AZITOIZATAZ| — ATTo 
IoHT APT AYATAAETOAOTMATOA 
PAMMATE ETOYAAMOY ХТАЛА 1 
KA ANOETA ETOOAYMITIE 


и. 


ETTIBAZIAEOZTTA ДАР 
ЕГРАММАТЕУЕВОУ ЛАКА! ДАМА! 
TTAZIANMNAZIOEOYEZTPATATOYN 
ATTOAAOANPOZAlOAOTOYAIONYZIOZ 
HPOAAPOYTTYPPOZAIOKAE! A 
EYTTAAINOEMNAZIOEO T! — GOKAEIAA 
EAOEEBOYAAIKAIAAMAL 

ETTEIAHMENIEKOEX PEZTPATOYAAIKA 
NAZEEYEAIATEAEIEYNOYEEANKAL 
ЕУЕРГЕТАХТОУДАМОУТОУМЕГАРЕЛМ 
ATAOGAITYXAIAEAOXOAITAIBOYAAT 
KAITAIAA POEENONEIMEN YTON 
TAZTTOAIOSTAZMETAPENNKAIEIMEN 
AYTAIAZYAIA KAIKATATANFAIKATA 

AZZANKAITTOAEMOYKAIEIPANAZ 

ZAZKAITTPOEAPIANENTTAZITOIZ 
ATAZINOIZATTOAIZTI HTIATTPAYATA 
AETOAOFMATOAEOTPAMMATEYZTOY 
AAMOYENZTAAAIAIOINAIKAIANOETN 
EIETOOAYMTTIEION 


ш. 


ETTIBAZIAEOZANTIOIAOY 
TPAMMATEYZBOYAAERAIAAM 
ATTOAAOANPOZEYTTAAINOYEET 
TAFoYNOAKINOZEYAAKOYAPIE 





84 


10 


5 


10 
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5 ТМОХМЕМЕКРАТЕОХААМОТЕЛ 
ДАМЕАОЕААРОХТТАГХАРЕОЗТТР 
ОУМОХТЕУЕЮХИМАМАГАОЛМ 

EAOZEBOYAAIKAIAAMAI 
ETTEIAHAYFIEKOZOYE AAOYAAE 

10 AIATEAEIEYNOYEEANTAIAAM 
TAIMETAPEANAEAOXOAITAIBOY 
KAITAIAAMAITTPOXENONAYTON 
METKAIEYEPFETANTAZTTOAIOE 
METAPEATKAIEIMENAYTAITAZ 

15 KAIOIKIAZEMTTAZITKAITTPOEAPI 
EMFTAZITOIEATAZINOIEATTOAIZ 
TIATFPAYATAAETOAOTMATOAEO 
MATEYZTOYAAMOYENZTAAAIAIO 
KAIANGETAEIZTOOAYMTTIEION 


1. 

"Emi Bacio Tla[c]pov. | éypappáreve бои кай даран 
[Mjafoiwv] | MvaeiBéov. orparáyovvy 'АтохАдбероў | Auo[8é}rou, 
Avovíatos ' Hpo[Bá]pov, | Перро Ао) (ga, | EtraMvos M[v]asuBov, 
Tláns @oedetia. | {Bloke [Bov]\ae xal. ädufo)e | (8) - - - шрот 
Xorlovos ‘Taceifs] | (Sharedet [etvJous dv xa ebWpyle(a] ron || 
Báuos [rj Meyaptuv, dyabas riyfai] | Bebby0ae rar ола [al 
Jali) Bayne, | резо» (ере) айт») тах möNLıos] {а | Meyapéov, 
(ка) не» айтёх доа» | каї ката тй» каї ката ÜdXaccav || eai 
ToMpov xa) eipdvas doveas, xa mp[o]ledpla[v 5] тйл тої дубо» об) 
а тм | 0010] Фуурђаубто 82 тд бура те | 4 урарнате[ ЬЕ 
той 84роо [57] стара Хал) | кар) 80те [ei)s và "Oxvumue[ion). 


п. 

"Еті Васо Па[о:]& оу). | дурашийтеме Волаи каф Вашим | 
Tasiov Mvarıdlov. ёотратбуоо» | "AmorAdöapos Auodörov, АМоубсих || 
"Hpoßöpov, Uippos Aurei[öje, | Eiraxivos MvaciBéolv], I[dvs] 
Oorelda. | Boke Bovrae кой Зам” | Emeudh Mevionos X[ailpeorpdrou 
‘Anixa[p]|vacceis duareei eövous div xad|| edepyéras тоб 84ро тоб 
Meyapeov, | Фуад туш $ефдубш тп Өөн | кай тёп ЗА ра 
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mlpöfevov elven [aJiröv | räs möhıos räs Meyapdon, wal elven | adrau 
18 devMa[v] eal ward ой» каї ката |[#@%]асса» кай томшо» кай 
lpdvas | [dod]ras, xal mpocdplav dv mäcı той | dyûcw ols å méus 
т19үтте дуурарйто | 5 тд 86уша тббе 8 урашналеў тоб | 4рои ё 

20 ordha UBlvat xa оёт || es rà "Orypmielov. 


ш. 


"Em Baoırdos °Аутфоу. | үрапратеђѕ Водах wal Báp[ov]| 
’Aro\\éêapos Bira\ivov. der[pa]|rdyouw Bexivos Euddeov, 'Apa[ró]- 
5 [repos Meverpáreos, Aaporé[ns] | Aapia, Séčwpos TIarydpeos, Ilp[ó]- 
Bunos Zieífuos, Tinov "Ayddavfos]. | Boke Bov\a xat дан | éreibiy 
10 Aveiaxos Durdxov "AXe[dos] || Brareret eivous dv тби бащеи] | тбь 
Meyapduv, dedöxha: ral Bovfär] | кай тё Bápau, трё{ уо» айту 
[cl]|uey wal ейеруёта» тй тёлю [râs] | Meyapáoyy, каї «Трку айтды 
15 as || nad otelas Eumacvy xa) mpocdpilav] | du rac rois dyûcw ols & 
тм [тїптї änypayrdrw 82 7b Böyua röde 6 [ypap]|uareds 708 Sdpou 

20 отда Мерал) | al dudéroo els 75 "Oryumiclor. 


These three decrees belong to the series of Megarian proxeny decrees 
from the Olympieion, all of which appear to date from the period 
immediately following the conquest of Megara by Demetrios Poliorketes 
in 307 AC. The surface of the stone is very much worn, but only the 
‘extreme right-hand edge of the third decree, a space containing four letters 
in lines 16, 17 and 18, is completely broken away. The first two decrees 
bear the same date, and are ‘exactly similar in formulae and in style of 
lettering, In the third the letters are slightly larger and deeper cut, 
final v is assimilated, and in the list of privileges yas «al olías äumasıs 
takes the place of devia. In all three decrees the letters are ornamented 
with short straight apices, occasionally bent into something approaching 
the ‘swallow-tail’ form in the letters E, and Y, In I and II the cross- 
bar of A is curved downwards: the outer bars of x are generally parallel: 
©, o and nare slightly smaller than the other letters: A, A and A are 
often apicated at the top with a short vertical mark: the average height of 
the letters is ‘005 m. In III the cross-bar of A though sometimes curved 
is generally straight: the letters average ‘006 m., but o, o and n are 
proportionately smaller than in I and 11: the outer bars of x are generally 
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parallel but sometimes slanted outwards: A, A and A are apicated at the 
top, sometimes by a vertical tick as in I and II, sometimes by a slight 
prolongation of the left-hand stroke. 

1. 1-1. Iaoıdöpov seems the only possible restoration, though the 
name appears to be unknown. 

L.2. llaeíav Mvasıßlov, restored from II. Mnasitheos, son of 
Pasion, appears as orparayds under the eponym Pasiadas (Z.G. vii, 8-11). 
The names Mnasitheos, Herodoros, Eupalinos are all common in the 
Megarid. 

1.6. Пбиѕ Өок\іёа appears in IG. vii, 39, a dedication by six 
Megarian Geapol, dating from the beginning of the third century. For 
the Megarian forms @oxdeiSas and @éSwpos (111, L6) cf. Ditt. Sy//* 452 
S.G.D.I. 3025 (a list of Megarian arbitrators in a dispute between Corinth 
and Epidauros), 1. 46 @é8wpos, ll. 43, 59 @éyerros, Il. 55, 78 Фока, 
1. 64 @oxplims, І. 63 @éyverros. Dittenberger (Sy? 452, note 12, and Z.G. 
vil, 39) notes that the prefix @eo- at this period becomes @e- before a 
single consonant, @o- before two consonants, the only exception being 
Odwanros: 

L.8. In the name of the recipient there is room for four or five letters 
before the -opos. The first letter may possibly be an H, in which case the 
name might be ‘HAdéepos. 

III. The eponym Antiphilos is not hitherto known, but the same list 
of exparayot occurs in Z.G. vii, 1-7. 

L.9. The name (sais is not given in Pape-Benscler. . The ethnic 
can hardly be anything but "AA. 

‘The fourteen proxeny decrees of Megara previously published ® are 
all closely similar in formulary. In three of them there is a definite 
mention of Demetrios Poliorketes, and it has been pointed out that the 
recipients are either natives of the neighbouring districts of Greece proper, 
chiefly Boeotia and Peloponnese, or natives of Asia Minor, who may be 
supposed to have been agents or officers of Demetrios? Thus Z.G. vii, 
5 and 6 are decrees in honour of Erythraians, S:arplBovres mapa тд» 
BaciMa. hapárpiov: LG. 


1 Though there seems to be no very early evidence for this peculiarity at Megara, it may 
nevertheless have been an early tendency of the Megarian dialect, for a similar form appears at 
Chalkedon, Okyeıre, . 3055. 

? LG. vi, 1-14; 1. 3003-3014. 

3 Moncenux, Zes Prestuie Greegius, 9. 166. 
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‘These three decrees are not exceptions to the rule, as the persons honoured 
come from Iasos, Halikarnassos and Elis. 

For the titles of Megarian magistrates see Latychew in BCH. 1885, 
pp. 276 ff, where he discusses the constitution of Chersonesos wit 
reference to that of its mother-city Herakleia Pontike, itself a colony of 
Megara? The eponymous agieús appears in several fragments from 
Chersonesos? and at Chalkedon he heads a list of magistrates, which 
includes also a ypapparels Bovräs al ddnov? Latychew, following 
Foucart, distinguishes the ypapuareds BovAás ral &ápov, who is one of 
the eponyms at Megara, from the ypaypareds той Bápov, who is charged 
with the engraving of decrees. 

‘The fourteen decrees mentioned above give the names of six eponymous 
Basıkeis, in other words they extend over a period of at least six years. 
‘These three decrees add two eponyms to the list, and increase the minimum 
period covered by the series to cight years. The previous inscriptions 
revealed an alteration in the number and tenure of office of the erparayol, 
which must have taken place at some time during the period; for the 
years of Pasiadas, Diogenes and Apollonidas show a board of five 
orparayol different each year, whereas the years of Apollodoros, Euklias 
and Theomantos show a board of six, which remains unchanged for all 
these eponyms. Foucart supposed that the period of five generals preceded 
the period of six, his argument being based on the theory that a new 
tribe was created in honour of Demetrios. Dittenberger showed that this 
argument rested on a confusion between the Megarian xépat and gudai : 
Megara had five epar but retained the three Dorian tribes unchanged 
till the age of Hadrian: But his positive arguments for the priority of 
the board of six do not seem equally conclusive, and this inscription secms 
to furnish definite evidence for the other view. Dittenberger maintained. 
that the five polemarchs, who appear at Megara when the city was a 
member of the Bocotian league, must be successors of the five ozparayol, 
and that it is easier to assume a single alteration in the number than a 
double one. These three decrees belong to the years of Pasidoros and 
Antiphilos; for Pasidoros we have a board of five, different from the 
boards under the BactAeis Pasiadas, Diogenes, and Apollonidas ; but for 


єр. 277; cf. Mins, Seythians and Greeks, p. S15. 
єр. 286, тее а; Znserr. Orae Septentrionalis Ponti Euxini, i, Nos. 185-187, 
1,77, 80. СЁ 189, ji, 70. 

2 CLG. 3794 * 16 Si, 
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Antiphilos we have a board of six, identical with the board which 
continued in office under Apollodoros, Euklias and Theomantos. It is 
‘natural to suppose that the decree dated in the year of Antiphilos, being 
written in the third column of the stone, is later than the decrees dated in 
the year of Pasidoros ; possibly it belongs to the next year. If this is so 
the year of Antiphilos must mark the cessation of annual boards of five, 
and the substitution of boards of six, possibly quinquennial as Dittenberger 
suggests. But it is noteworthy that. there is evidence only for one board 
of six; and this board of six orparayol, which held office for four years 
at least, may well have been an abnormal and exceptional institution. 
Although references to Demetrios occur only in the period of the six 
generals, there is no reason for pushing back the inscriptions with five 
erparayol before 307 BC. For the list of persons honoured under the 
boards of five includes three Halikarnassians and an Iasian, We may 
still suppose that the whole series belongs to the Antigonid régime, But 
this inscription seems to furnish a reasonable argument for regarding ZG. 
vii, 8-14 as earlier than Z.G. vii, I-7. The boards of five erparayol, which 
changed annually under Pasiadas, Diogenes, Apollonidas and Pasidoros 
were succeeded by a board of six which remained in office under 
Antiphilos, Apollodoros, Euklias and Theomantos. 


R. M. HEATH. 


DIONYSOS AT SMYRNA. 


THE o¥vobos of the pJoras and reyvirar of Dionysos Breiscus at 
‘Smyrna has long been known to students from several series of inscriptions. 
These, although defective in themselves, can be supplemented by the 
inscriptions of analogous associations, so that the details of the society's 
organisation are tolerably familiar? and for the present require no further 
discussion. But certain questions have not so far been decided. Such 
concern the origin of the god, the meaning of the epithet, and the situation 
of his temple at Smyrna, The present paper is an attempt to answer 
these questions, some new evidence having recently come to hand. 

The earliest certain home of Dionysos Breiseus seems to have been 
Lesbos? where the name of Brisa has been known for many centuries. 
Homer's heroine * will be recalled: Androtion knew a Lesbian promontory 
called Bpjza^: the Lesbos of to-day has a hill and a village called 
respectively Bplotov and Bplowa.¢ The modern names are proved to be 
descended from the ancient by the discovery of an inscription to Dionysos 
Bpneayévns? near the village: the ruins close by have accordingly been 











2 C.L.G. 3160, 3161, 3176 (with 3173), 3177, 3190, 3210; E. Szanto in rch, Epigr. АПИА. 
Jing 1885, pp.133 M3 Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Afieure, р. 362, n. 248 (=De Witte in Aaa. Koy. 
Brus. sy 13 Buble Cat, Bronze ne 8875 B.A, ner ур. 4). Perhaps C.Z.G. 3175 is to be 
added, if we read AIO[NYZOY for the uncertain AIOZ|- - 

* Sec ei. Farnll, Cults ofthe Greek Stats, v, pp. 146-8. 

3 Whether Gruppe (Grizh. Myth. yp. 235, 297) and Wilamowite (Ph. Unter. vii, р. 409) 
are right in thinking the Lesbian god hailed originally from Boeotia, is beside the present ques 

1 IL i I. 188, 923, ec. 

$ iyi. M. Bpirios bru 8 airugos.. . rh gas buoBinwis Bohn, js doyras "operi, 
f Steph. Byz, so. Blow dpa Medo, tj fera ipeo Duro. The spelling of the epithet 
varies considerably. 

* Potter and Hauveite-Besnault in 7. C.H. iv, 1880, p. 445; Wilemowitz, £c. 

? EGG t 
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held to mark the site of his temple! On the Homeric evidence, Brisa is a 
very ancient Lesbian name and earlier than the Greek foundation of 
Smyrna?: hence we may naturally suppose Dionysos Breiseus had been 
carly established in Lesbos and passed thence to Smyrna. 

When he came to Smyrna, we do not know. Perhaps only in 
Hellenistic times: there is no record of him until our inscriptions, the 
earliest of which dates from the reign of Titus? But it may be remarked 
that Lesbos was Acolian and thatalthough the historical Smyrna was a 
member of the Ionian federation, the original Smyrna was most probably 
Aeolian So perhaps it was with some of the earliest colonists of Smyrna 
that the god came from Brisa to settle with them in their new home, 
Certainly the cult of Dionysos existed in the Acolic colony, as we learn 
from Herodotos? and although he does not call the god Breiseus, his 
omission of the epithet means nothing, since it had very little special 
significance. This we learn from a passage in Aristides.” 

Commenting on the double nature of Dionysos, the orator remarks 
that ‘for maidens the god is not the same as for youths: like men he is at 
one time beardless and later Breiseus : he is now a god of peace and again 
a god of war! The passage is illustrated by two coins of Smyrna, one of 
Domitian," the other of Julia Domna? In both the type is identical, 
showing Semele enthroned with the youthful Dionysos on a low seat by 
her side: in the background to the left is a small cultus-statue of the 
bearded Dionysos, draped and holding a kantharos and a thyrsos.® It is 
the beardless Dionysos with his Breiseus counterpart. Accordingly, from 
these coins and Aristides’ words we see that for imperial Smyrna at least, 











3 Zbid Unfortunately the remains are too scanty to permit the hope of discovering there an 
inscription with the more usual epithet. 

? Homer does not mention the town, and the Leleges seem to bave held the coast lands at that 
time, ef, Strabo, xiv, 634. 





143, 149. 





зі, цор. 
1 xl, 49. 

Af. Cat. Ionia, p. 351, n. 138, Pl. XXVI, 11. 
® Bid p. 81, в. 395. 

79 The group of Semele and Dionysos occurs without the caltus-statae in a wall 
Pompeian villa (Wot. Scavi, 1910, Pl. XV ; J.R.S. vol. iv, 1914, pp. 160-1, Pl. XI) and in another 
‘from Herculaneum (Pit. @’Ercolane, ü, m. 13). This identißcation ie due to Miss Mudie-Cooke 
URS. Le), who has kindly communicated tbe theory and above references in advance to 

itis to be noted that she considers the goddess to be probably not Semele bat Ariadne. 
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the epithet Breiseus suggested at once the bearded elderly manifestation 
of the god, probably without any further attribute. 

The cultus-statue of the coins, it may be observed, is archaic in type 
and, since it probably represents the actual cultus-statue of the temple, this 
raises an interesting question. Is it possible that tl 





was the ancient 
Foavoy of Dionysos Breiseus which the Aeolian colonists of Smyrna had 
once worshipped ?? If so, it must have survived the Lydian destruction, 
being carried off like the Palladion of Troy and preserved in one of the 
villages into which the town was broken up? The Nemesis which was 
duplicated after Alexander's dream ® had certainly been so preserved. Or 
possibly, when Alexander's city was founded, a sculptor was definitely 
commissioned to make an archaistic statue which should recall to the 
Smyrnacans their ancient deity. Such archaistic tendencies were rife in 
the Alexandrine city: thus the cult of Homer was intensified ® and the 
duplication of the archaic Nemesis was evidently deliberate. Whichever 
alternative be true, the people of Smyrna were, perhaps unconsciously, 
perpetuating evidence of their ancient origin at a time when the learned or 
political element among them was hankering after more illustrious founders 
than the humble Acolians of Lesbian Brisa, 

But Dionysos Breiseus was not the only Dionysos worshipped at 
Smyrna. An inscription in the Millosicz collection at Vienna® mentions 
also a Dionysos mpd médews. The meaning of the phrase is not quite 
certain, Long ago Boeckh” translated it in a local sense as ‘before the 
city’: Le Bas® followed him, but in his Cults of the Greek States Dr. 
Farnell? disagrees. While admitting that in general Dionysos ‘was not a 
guiding power of the higher political life,’ he finds isolated indications of 
such power in such epithets of the god as xaOnyendv, alovpnjrns, mpd 
zrédeas. In so interpreting the last phrase he has apparently been in- 
fluenced by an inscription from Teos ®" which records a dedication to rò» 











? Cf, Paus, x, 19, 3 for the historical worship of the Masov of Dionysos BHA at Methymna. 

£ Strabo, xiv, 646. 

? Pass. viis $, 4- 

4 e 324 8.0. (by Antigonos). 

? Strabo, xiv, 646, mentions a £darov of Homer and bronze coins called Homercis. Quantities 
of these have been found (ef. A.M. Cat. Jonia, pp. 244 f. nn. 78 I). 

* Arch, Epigr. Mitth. i, 1835, р. 134. 

7 See n. on 0.2.0. 2963 c. 

* Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Afin. р. 373, n. 1601. 

© Gute, v, рр. 135-6, 152-3. с.б. 3108. 
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mpoeorära ris ispwrärns wöNens Muhr Audvuron, where Dionysos is clearly 
regarded as the protector of the town. But the circumstances of Teos 
were somewhat exceptional : it was famous for its wine and the artists of 
Dionysos had at one time brought it much wealth and prosperity by making 
it their headquarters! Hence the citizens most naturally considered 
Dionysos their special patron. And further, if pd wöAews had this protec- 
tive meaning, it is odd that Hekate, and not its patron deity Aphrodite, 
should be mpd möleos at Aphrodisias®; again, it is not Kybele but 
Demeter? and Dionysos‘ who are mpd wöAcus at Smyrna. For Aphro- 
disias and Smyrna at least another explanation of mpd sróeos is required. 
This Pollux* supplies by enumerating a list of ra mpd wédews: they 








Fic, 1.—Seat or Tite Brmisan Mystics, 


include temples and oracles and shrines and tombs and barrows. As the 
preceding paragraph calls them ra éw wéXews, he plainly gave the same 
meaning to both phrases and that meaning local. So one Dionysos at 
Smyrna had his temple situated ‘outside the city wall’? Very probably 
this Dionysos pd édews is none other than Dionysos Breiseus, a com- 
bination which has not hitherto been recognised, 


1 Farnell, oj. et. p. 146; C..G. 3067. 

3 6.1.6. 2796; cf. Boeckh on 2963 © 

з СГ. 3194 and 3att ; el. Boeekh, kc. 

4 Arch, Ерт, МЕА. 

Fix, 1$. dpt 8% rêr тр) ritus wal та ката êpovs 4, театр, бура, 
® ix, H4 rû plr 3} pip тд Це hes 

1 The sanctuary ofthe KAnBiver at Smyrna was outside the wall; ef Paus. ix, 11, 7. 
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The clearest evidence for such an identification is a bronze seal’ (Fig, 1) 
now in the British Museum. It bears the heads of the emperor Philip I, his 
wife Otacilia, and his son, afterwards Philip II: on the left is a seated 
figure of Zeus Sarapis, and below is the following inscription in retrograde 
letters :— 

Mvoröv mpö 
тбл 
Bpecéav. 


Apparently this was the official seal of the odwodos, such public seals being 
known elsewhere? ; its legend indicates that the full title of the god was 
Aiévuaos Bpeioebs pd wédews, te, Aubwaos Bperseis was Aidvvoos mpd 
тео. 

This conclusion at least does not conflict with what we know of the 
situation of the temple of Dionysos Breiseus. Hitherto this has been 
entirely uncertain, but M. Omont's publication of the diaries of Galland ® 
has furnished a clue. In 1680 the orientalist saw in a Dutch warehouse in 
Smyrna certain inscriptions of Dionysos Breiseus which had lately been 
found in a vineyard on the acropolis hill ‘a little below the stadium 
certain heads, a statue of Zeus, another of Apollo Pythios, and a third 
(headless) of a draped woman had been found in the same place The 
inscriptions are now in the Corpus having been published by Spon from 
Galland's copies, As for the statues, it is perhaps worth noting that 
Galland may have been wrong in his identifications and may have seen, 
not a Zeus and an Apollo Pythios, but a Dionysos Breiscus and a beardless 
Dionysos: unhappily the statues are now lost? and the conjecture must 
remain a mere conjecture. The importance of the passage is in the proof 





? BAL Cat, Bronce. 887; RM. Insers shy Yo 43 Proce Sve. Ante thy 1853, р. 265. 
Le Bae Waddiogton (Arie Món. p. 3o, n. 248) and De Witte (ead. Rey. Aris. ix, 1) wrongly 
think the heads are those of Gallienus, his wile, and son. The appearance of the whole imperil 
family om the seal is interesting. Bernoulli (äm. Zom. ii, pt. 3, p. 141) says Philip was the fest 
io introduce the practice on coins and other monuments, but gives no explanation. 

® В. the decree of aliance between Smyrna and Марпеба ай умт was ratified by the 
individual seals of the various delegates and also by the public seals of either town: see CG. 

из. 

35775 mont, Misons Archdisgipun i, p. 210. The reference I owe to my husband. 

«Са мина си testes ces inscriptions, ue fay copites et ой: а М, Spon feu ei 
augmenter son recueil, asotnt eté trouvés ens sn vizne, un peut aue dessous du stadin. 

5 CLG. 3160, 3173, 3176. 

$ Mise. Erud. Antig. x, 94 P- 354- 

1 The female statue îs în the Louvre + Fröhner's Caf. n. 73. 
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it gives that the temple lay near the stadium," as presumably so many 
inscriptions could only have come from the temple site. Now the stadium 
lay just within the city wall? so that it is irritating to find Galland's 
description so cursory : so far as it goes, we cannot say whether the temple 
was outside or inside the wall? But at least it is not impossible that it 
was just outside, a conclusion which harmonises perfectly with the identi- 
fication of Dionysos Breiseus and Dionysos pd rear. 

Such a situation outside the walls raises difficulties. If Dionysos 
Breiseus were really one of Smyrna’s most ancient deities, he would 
naturally have been early established in the new city, certainly before it 
became too crowded to house him within its walls. Two possible solutions 
present themselves: either he came only in Hellenistic times when the 
city was already too full, or the new temple copied the situation of its 
predecessor in the Aeolian town, which we know to have been originally 
very small and to have grown very rapidly. The latter alternative is 
perhaps preferable since the cvidence for the carly cult of Dionysos is 
considerable, but a final answer is beyond our reach. 

Some puzzles must still be left unsolved but perhaps some small 
contribution to the history of Dionysos has been made by showing that 
Breiseus is found within a limited arca as a name for the bearded Dionysos, 
that at Smyrna he was also called pd zóXeus in a local sense, and that 
his temple was situated on the hillside, thus adding another point to the 
beauty of imperial Smyrna as seen from the sea. 








MARGARET HASLUCK. 


3 Fonteier in Rev. Et. Anc. ix, 1907, р. 115, placed the temple of Dionysos mpd dhe 
outside the city bet to the east near the Caravan Bridge River, apparently, however, without any 
evidence at all. 

2 Pococke, Deser. of East, vol. ii, pte 
Aria Minor, to face p. 74- 

Le Bruyn, who visited Smyena n 1678, has left s drawing which shows vineyards east and 

west of the stadium, e. within and without the city wall: this is worth noting as at the present 
day vineyards exist only to the east of the stadia, houses covering the western slopes. 





«35m. See-eg. the map in Murray's Handbook to 











FRAGMENT OF A BYZANTINE MUSICAL 
HANDBOOK IN THE MONASTERY OF 
LAURA ON MT. ATHOS. 


(Prates XIII, XIV.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE musical Notation of the Greek Church is decipherable as far back 
as the beginning of the Round System in the thirteenth century. Some 
examples of this were given in my article in last year’s Annual, But 
before the invention of the Round System another kind of notation was in 
use, called for convenience the Linear System, the rules of which are 
very obscure. The reading of the Round System was made casy by the 
familiar little treatise called the Papadike, which occurs in many MSS., and 
explains the main principles of the notation. Nothing of the kind seems 
to have been known dealing with the Linear System. But the fragment 
which I am now to place before the reader may be expected to throw some 
light upon it. I photographed this fragment on my visit to the Monastery 
of Laura in 1912:1 and so far as I know, this is the first time that any- 
thing has been written about it? 

The fragment is a single leaf of parchment bound up with the MS. 
Laura T 67, a small quarto codex containing some of the Stichera 
of the Triodium and Pentescostarium, Z7. the original hymns (excluding 











? My journey was facilitated by grants from the Hort Fund and from the Camegie Trust, 
to which I have elsewhere expressed my great obligations. My thanks are also due to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, whose energy in securing me the necessary introductions to the 
Ecclesiastical authorities cannot be too much praised. 

heard that a Russian expedition had been photographing musical MSS. at Me, Athos, but 
зо far as I know, their results have not yet appeared. 
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Canons and words set to tunes not specially composed for them) sung at 
the movable days in Lent, Holy Week and Eastertide. The manuscript is 
written in a bold well-formed hand, the text in black, the notes in red? 

The Linear Notation passed through several phases? The oldest is 
probably that of the MS. Laura B 32. To this Esphigmenou 54 (Mt. Athos) 
is the nearest. Our MS. is probably not later than this, but strikes out on 
a line of its own, followed later by such MSS. as Laura A 11, and Sinai 
1219, These are elaborate and uncommonly hard to make out, Yet even 
they are so unlike our codex that it must stand in a class by itself. As 
might be expected, the fragment of the treatise bound up with this MS. 
relates to the System in which the MS. itself is written, 

‘The later stages of the Linear Notation are found in many MSS., but 
no theoretical explanation of them exists, At best a few hints can be 
gathered from the short treatise going under the name of Hagiopolites, and 
most accessible in Thibaut's publication? It gives a list of musical 
symbols without reproducing their shapes, and adds short and rather vague 
explanations. Although Hagiopolites is dealing with the Round Notation, 
there are traces of an earlier tradition in some of his notes. But since he 
fails as a rule to give the interval-values of the various signs, we have to 
forego the knowledge that we most need. 


THE BYZANTINE MUSICAL NOTATION IN GENERAL. 


The earliest traces of musical symbols in the Greek Church are found 
in the ecphonetic signs or recitation-marks used in Gospel lectionaries to 
shew the inflections of the voice made by the reader, This declamatory 
reading is still a striking feature of the Greek Church service In it most 
of the text is intoned on one note, but the beginnings of sentences, the 


3 The Chartres fragment (Gastoné, Am. Juired. à Ja Palbpr. sus. bys. p. 96) seems to 
be a portion of this very MS. The date of export is unknown, 

# Althoogh MSS. ofthis system are not so common as those written in the Round Notation 
a fair amount of material is available in western Europe j the National Library at Paris among 
others having a good collection. I hare member of photographs of MSS. taken at Sinai and 
Athos, and shouldbe pleased to supply prints to anyone who cares to order them. I take this 
Opportunity of expressing my sincerest thanks to His Blesednen the Archbishop of Sinai for the 
generous hospitality that T enjoyed at the Monastery, where every facility was afforded to me for 
studying the MSS. 

|} Thibuat, P. Jy Origine Byzantine de la Notation Neumatique def Egie laine (Parla 1907), 
«ih, Take what ase I can of Hagiopolites below. A few of his notes are given in Du Cange 
Glos, med, t inf. Grae 


“Ch Thibaut, oA. ей, р. зд. 
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leading phrases, and especially the ends of periods, are ornamented with 
vocal flourishes, ‘To-day this is wholly a matter of tradition ; and it is 
easy to infer either that we have here a relic of ancient Greek pitch-accent 
or else that the Hebrew ritual has supplied the model, As the history of 
Byzantine music is virtually a blank until the tenth century, I am not pre- 
pared to give an opinion on this point, But one thing is certain : the semi- 
musical declamation of the gospels goes back far beyond the tenth century, 
as these ecphonetic signs occur in lectionaries of early date, and prove the 
antiquity of the prac 

A fragment found in a MS, of the monastery of Leimon at Lesbos has. 
taught us the names of most of the ecphonetic signs, The system has 
been discussed by several writers, notably Thibaut, with the general con- 
clusion that the signs represent motions of the voice upwards or downwards, 
consisting of single or successive steps or leaps, but that they do not give 
any precise indication of pitch. They were in essence an aid to memory ; 
but do not give a complete representation of the actual tones produced, by 
which a singer, ignorant of the passage, might make it out for himself. It 
will be at once seen that this characteristic is shared by the ecphonetic 
system with the Neumes of the Western Church, for which a Byzantine 
origin has often been claimed, If the two systems had a common origin, 
their progress has been very different, For, while the Neumes kept th 
indefiniteness until the device of writing them on parallel lines enabled the 
exact pitch to be shewn, the Eastern musicians developed a system whose 
signs expressed in themselves exactly measured intervals, by which the 
progression of the melody could be made clear. Thus from the. tenth 
century, while the ecphonetic signs were kept for lectionaries, the musical 
parts of the service were provided with a more or less complete system of 
notation? The stages of this reform are unknown ; but it seems not 
unlikely that there were rival attempts to give completeness to the ecphon- 
etic symbols. One consisted in the addition of more complex signs, repre- 
senting groups of notes. A system of this sort, undeciphered at present, 
seems to have found its way into Russia from Byzantine sources? Further, 
these complex groups are found at many stages of the Greek notation and 
lingered on as subsidiary signs, whose meaning was already expressed in 


1 Op eit. e. 
4 The MS. 
Linear Notation. 
3 Cf. Riesemann, O.v., d. Notation d. alt-russ. Kirchengesanges, ©. 























3 cf. байо, өр. ‹й. рр. 4 f 
Aura A 11 has passages of Seripture with ecphoneti signs and also hymns in the 











and PI. 1. 
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the ordinary interval-system. The other movement, if it existed, really 
determined the future of the Greek notation, by selecting a convenient 
number of symbols and giving to each a fixed interval-value ; so that, if 
the starting-point of a passage was known, any singer who had learnt the 
notation, could read the music without possibility of mistake. Whether 
these two tendencies were originally distinct is quite uncertain; for no 
Greek MS. is entirely dependent on complex group-signs; while the 
simplest forms of the notation use the complex symbols now and then. 

Before a musical passage can be performed, we must know, besides 
the progression of intervals, the exact pitch at which each phrase is to be 
rendered. In the ecphonetic system this was of little moment, since 
tradition and the singer’s own convenience would settle the matter without 
any serious loss of uniformity. But in a melody built up on a definite mode, 
with cadences fixed by ancient usage, some explicit indications were 
needed. In the fully developed Round System of Notation, which flourished 
from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, the interval-signs usually 
form an unbroken chain of progressions right through the piece. Thus, 
the first note being determined by the mode employed, the exact pitch of 
the others can be unfailingly deduced from it. Moreover, it was usual to 
put signs to help the singer at the middle cadences. These signs, called 
Martyriae, were the symbols of the various modes, and shewed that the 
melody, as given by the interval-signs, had reached the cadential note of 
whatever mode was indicated. Thus the performer on reaching this note 
would see that his singing had been right throughout. 

From study of the examples of notations earlier than the Round 
System (these are grouped together as the Linear Notation) it has become 
clear that the interval-signs do not form an unbroken chain through most 
melodies, This fact can easily be verified ; for, in attempting to trace such 
an unbroken series we speedily bring most melodies far out of the compass 
of the human voice, It has been suggested therefore that every phrase 
ought to make a fresh start from the original point of departure. But here 
again experience says ‘No,’ and we are reduced to the awkward necessity 
of concluding that some phrases started from the original note, while others 
carried on the chain of intervals from the preceding cadence wherever it 
had been made. We may reconcile ourselves to such a view by remembering 
that (1) The Linear Notation makes virtually no use of signs denoting a 
leap of more than a third. An automatic return to the starting-note was 
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therefore the only way of making a quick move from the extreme parts of 
the scale, (2) Such leaps after middle cadences are common in the Round 
System, and must have been been a feature of Byzantine music. (3) Medial 
Martyriae are almost unknown. An occasional fresh start from the 
original note must therefore have been a great relief to the singer’s memory. 
On the other hand an invariable return to the starting note would have 
been very tedious. (4) Such returns can usually be traced at the main 
isions of a hymn where we should naturally expect them. (5) All 
attempts to read the Linear System depend on the attribution to certain 
signs, of values belonging to them in the Round System, This is justified 
by the clear general likeness of most hymns found in both notations, I 
believe that the principle above mentioned is the only method on which 
this plan of deciphering yields reasonable results, 

I would therefore ask the reader to examine my transcriptions by the 
most obvious tests: (a) Practicability of compass, (4) consistency in the 
interpretation of signs, (e) preservation of the tonality of each mode; and, 
in particular, the regaining of the proper note for the final cadence, No 
interpretation can be satisfactory that fails in these points; and so far as 
mine here passes muster, I would ask the reader to accept it. 

The nature of the Byzantine modes is an entirely separate question. 
None of the interval-systems distinguish between tones, semitones, or any 
other intermediate interval that may or may not have been used, Modern 
Greek theory knows thirds, three-quarters and five-fourths of tones as well 
as diatonic intervals, But there is not a shred of evidence as to their 
existence in the mediaeval systems, I have therefore adopted the theory 
of Gaisser in my transcriptions, For details of this I must beg the reader 
to look elsewhere? Should he decide against Gaisser’s theory, he has only 
to alter the key-signature of my versions to suit his own views, 











THE FRAGMENT AND ITS INTERPRETATION. 


‘The facsimile (PI. XIII) will shew that the chief part of the fragment is 
a list of musical symbols. Before this come a few general remarks on 
musical theory. The whole passage is to the following effect i 


ete, (1 have summed up his views in the articles 


3 Gaiser, U., Le système mus, de L Eglise 
iemann H, Die dys Notenschrift. and Gastoué, 


referred to below). For opposite views v. 
op. tit 








ua 
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Хз» еб dpxal röv uekodnpdrev, With God's aid: the beginningjof the 
vocal music. 

eval pés dow t^ Jm Bb cé. There are seven notes: four modes: 

саре, uiro трех" Фора 8: three central notes: two phthorae: 





тон 8. four plagal (modes). 
ov) a Note I 
» 8 „u 
"n^ „Ш 
¥ » IV 
» € » V 
„e » VI 
„f ow reia » VII or final, 


(Here follows a list of the symbols with their names’: the latter 





are:—) 
1, yov, 17. mlaspa. 33. kardßa Tponuö. 
2. орт». 18. траура. 34. теаотбь. 
3 Vi. 19. dvarpixıona. 35. Ynduordy. 
4. хашт». 20. обра. 36. ebvrevpa. 
5. Bad. 21. сфатра. 37. xöpeyna. 
6. teow. 22. шата отаурод. 38. pdruepa. 
7. geklnara 0) 23. olpávurpa. 30. таракфмора. 
8. mdpnxov. 24. Віа. 40. таражхтику, 
9. aravpis dà defiäs. 25. Aaupol, Т) 
10. д. 26. тра. 42. vavá. 
11. Bapear. 27. тёссара. 43. тётавра. 
12 атботрофоз. 28. кратйрата. 44. кбутвира, 
13. dmödepua, 29. dm tow: te, 45. трошкб». 
14 дтёбера. 30. dio. 46. arparylanara. 
15. «Мона. 31. Ф@орё. 47. ypovêle para. 
16, ребра. 32. ўрїфбора. 


„Esplanation : The theoretical part is fairly clear. The dawal or notes, 
can scarcely be anything but the notes of the octave, This use of gam, 
like the classical @éyyos, is confirmed by the practice of the Papadike, 


2 T have corrected a few obvious spelling mistakes in the MS. Dr. Rendel Harris very 
kindly revised my copy and made several valuable suggestions. 
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which measures in geval the interval.value of each sign. The ‘final’ is 
therefore simply the last note of the octave system, after which we regain 
the representative of the original note. The four Modes are the four 
Authentic Modes as opposed to the four Plagal mentioned below. 

The Central Notes or pco: raise a difficult question, We are told in 
the Papadike that each Mode has some other Mode as its péos : thus Mode 
I has IIT Plagal, II has IV PI. etc! In this way we get eight “Central 
notes,’ and find no explanation for the number three here, A possible clue 
might be sought in the meaning of zéon, This was used in Ancient Greek 
theory to denote the central note of the complete ‘System,’ As the System 
was tuned at three different pitches at various epochs there were thus 
three won? It is quite possible that the author of our fragment is 
'elligently quoting some older work, which referred to ancient Greek 
musical theory. 

The Phthorae are the modulation marks, used when any chromatic 
change or passage from mode to mode was needed. In the Papadike each 
‘Mode has its own Phthora ; and when a modulation was made into any 
Mode, the Phthora of that Mode was used: this in turn was resolved by 
the Phthora of the old Mode when the original key was regained, All the 
Phthorae are differentiated forms of the initial $. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing at the earlier stage of our fragment to find only one proper Phthora 
(No. 31 below). This must have been used for any kind of transition 
from one Mode to another. The number two has here been reached by 
including the Half-phthora (No. 32). Its meaning is doubtful. It might 
mean (a) a transient modulation, affecting only the note over which it 
stood, and not needing resolution, or (/) an enharmonic change less than 
a semitone. In Modern Byzantine theory such varieties are fairly common, 
but we have no evidence as to the mediacval usage. 

The Plagal Modes answer to the four Authentic Modes already’ 
mentioned. 

The enumeration of the degrees of the octave has not much apparent 
force here, but may have been used for some teaching-example to be given 
in a lost sequel to the fragment. There is of course no reference to the 
Modes as such; for they were never tabulated otherwise than as ‘authentic’ 
and ‘plagal.” 

З С. вА, Ф, дл, би, КА р, 167 ; Gastoué, op. cit. р. 3л. 
= C£ Riemann, of it p. 2. 
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The list of symbols is a document of the very highest importance for 
the study of Byzantine music. Some of the signs survive in the Round 
Notation with interval-value, others as execution-marks. In some cases the 
symbol is an abbreviation of its name, in others it is the picture of some 
gesture of the hand, used to indicate the rise or fall of the voice. A number 
of signs have been taken over from the ecphonetic notation, a fact which I 
will notice in each case ; while the oldest of all are the Oxeia and Bareia, 
the acute and grave accents, now given a fixed interval-value. 


Explanation of terms used. A sign has intervat-value when it indicates 
that the syllable over which it stands is to be sung at some definite interval 
above or below the preceding note. The stationary signs, denoting 
repetition of the same note over different syllables, are classed with the 
interval-signs. A Hypostasis or Subsidiary is a sign with no interval-value, 
It may be mute, ie. it produces no distinct sound, but affects the length, 
expression, or force of some sound already indicated by the interval-signs. 
Or it may be an adjunct, adding some audible ornament but not reckoned 
as affecting the intervals forming the main course of a melody. A note is 
subordinated to another when it loses its own interval-value, while the sign 
to which it is subordinated keeps its value. This subordination is called 
Hypotaxis, 

NL =Linear Notation : inclusive name for the musical systems later 
than the ecphonetic and earlier than, or unaffected by, the Round System, 

NR =Round Notation: the familiar system flourishing from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. In its later phases it is often called 
Cucuzelian ; but its main character is unchanged 











Commentary on List of Symbols. 


(1) ‘ Oligon’—The form here shewn is clearly a contraction of the 
name (oR). It has no likeness to the Oligon of the Round System, and, as it 
stands here next to the Gorgon, it may have had some time-value. It does 
not seem to occur in the NL as an interval-sign. 


2 Gastoué, of ci. pp. 39-7, in his list of Hypostases, regards as inventions of Cucuzeles many 
signs appearing in our fragment: they will now be recognised as of earlier date. His spelling of 
some ofthe names is faulty and can easily be emended from the data now before us. Fleischer, O, 
Meumenstudien, Pui. p. 72 also discusses some of these symbols, 
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(2) ‘ Gorgon.’—Quick sign, denoting a rapid group of notes, or a single 
short note: used in NR. І have found no examples in NL. 


(3) ‘ Psilon’—This must be the same as the Hypsele, In NR it is 
used with ascending step-signs to make a fifth or larger interval, In NL it 
seems to be used (a) alone denoting an ascending fifth, or (ô) as an adjunct 
with no interval-value, but possibly sung as an ascending fifth, though not 
reckoned, The symbol is the initial y. 





(4) ‘ Chamelon’—This no doubt is the oldest form of the Chamele of 
NR. In the latter it is used with the Apostrophus to make a descending 
fifth or larger interval. In NL its use seems to be like that of the Hypsele, 
i.e. it affected the melody, by turning a second into a fifth, but was not 
reckoned as an interval-sign. The symbol is the initial x. 











(5) ‘Bathy’—This must be another descending leap-sign, the symbol 
Oy representing Bad) xapndtv. I have seen no example of it in 
use, 


(©) ‘Ison’—A stationary sign, denoting equality or repetition of a 
note, The earlier phases of NL have no equality-sign ; and in our MS. it 
is sometimes wanting, In later NL the hooked Ison is also found. This 
becomes the only form in NR, while the horizontal stroke becomes the 
Oligon, denoting a second upwards. 


(7) The word is doubtful, perhaps ev<y>Evuara, ‘parings’ An early 
form of the Kentemata, denoting an ascending second, ‘The single dot, 
Kentema, is not given in our list, though it often occurs in the MS. itself, 
Both Kentema and Kentemata are only used in composition, and denote in 
NL a second upwards. In NR the Kentema denotes a third or fourth 
upwards according to its position, Dr. Rendel Harris suggests that the 
original word was éfvedeyara, the corruption being due to the misunder- 
standing by the scribe of some tachygraphic symbol, This would be an 
intelligible name for the Kentemata, which when added to a descending 
second certainly ‘equalise’ the progression by bringing the melody back 
to the original note, But, although the name may be doubtful, the 
meaning of the sign seems to me fairly certain, 


(8) ‘ Parechon.’—Meaning doubtful. 
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(9) ‘Stauros apo Dexias’ = ‘Cross from the right’—A sign for a 
group of notes: exact force doubtful. The Cross is used in Ecphonetic 
under the name телега to denote the end of a period. In our MS. a crossed 
Ison is the regular termination-sign. The simple Stauros is mentioned in 
the Papadike, but I have never seen it used in NR: in modern notation it, 
isa rest, Probably the symbol here is a stationary sign with an appended 
Apostrophus, 





(10) ‘ Oxeiai’—The Oxeia is the usual sign for an ascending second 
both in NL and NR. The double Oxeia, also called Diple, has in the 
earlier notation the same interval-value as the single sign with prolongation 
of time; in NR it has no interval-value but only serves to lengthen a 
note, 








(11) “ Bareial’—Two forms of the Bareia are here given. There is a 
third form like the second but without a cross-stroke. A double Bareia also 
exists having the same interval-value as the single, but prolonging the time. 
In NR it becomes the Piasma, a sign of emphasis with no interval-valuc. 
The same fate has overtaken the Bareia itself. 

As the Oxeia denotes a second upwards, it would seem natural to 
think that the Bareia denoted a second downwards. But examples seem 
to prove that its value was а hird downwards. In support of this we may 
note that the Elaphron, the descending third of NR, does not occur in our 
list or appear in our MS. : that there is no other provision in it for a de- 
scending third, the repeated Apostrophus never, it seems, being used: that 
the antithesis Oxeia) (Barcia is many centuries older than the invention 
of our notation: and finally that the antithesis Bareia) (Elaphron might 
equally well suggest that one sign was a substitute for the other. 


(12) ' Apostrophus.—A second downwards, used in all stages of the 
notation. The double Apostrophus (Apostrophoi Syndesmoi) having the 
same interval-value as the single sign but longer duration, occurs, though 
not given in our list. 


(13) ‘Apoderma.’—Stationary sign, denoting a pause. It occurs in 
various shapes in all stages of the notation. Hagiopolites* classes it with 
the musical signs, but does not give its value. 


5 тъһөш, өр. it ps 54. 
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(14) ' Apothema.—Meaning doubtful. Tt may be something like the 
later Thes-kai-Apothes (Ads eal dmößes) probably denoting a short note 
followed by a rest; if so, it would be a stationary sign, 


(15) ‘Klasma’—This in NR is simply a time-mark increasing the 
duration ofa note, In NL it has a double use: firstly as a subsidiary sign, 
as in NR and probably with the same value: secondly by itself with 
musical sound. In such cases it seems to be a compound of Barcia and 
‘Oxeia, thus denoting a third downwards followed by a second upwards. 


(16) ‘Reuma’—This may have the same function as the later Hypor- 
thoe, i4, two descending seconds sung to one syllable. If so, the upward 
stroke, which is the Petaste (see de/ow, value a second upwards) is an 
adjunct devoid of interval-value, 





(17) ' Piasma/—In shape this is utterly unlike the later Piasma. It 
seems to be used with sound, but to have the value of the Ison; in other 
words it may denote some group of notes returning to the starting-point, 


(18) ' Tinagma/—' Shake! Perhaps a compound of the Apoderma and 
Petaste, the latter again having no interval-value, 





(19) ‘Anatrichisma,—This seems to mean a sign that ‘makes your 
hair stand on end’! A group of ascending notes. Hagiopolites has a 
note on this sign, to which he attributes musical sound. ‘Three Oxeiai 
with two Kentemata make up the Anatrichisma '—' Again two Apostrophi 
with two Oxeiai and two Kentemata, either above or below, are also called 
Anatrichisma’t This seems to suggest that Hagiopolites regarded this 
sign as denoting either of two groups, with different values, but each 
containing several ascending notes. In NR the symbol is not known to 
exist, Its appearance would suggest a threefold Petaste, which would so 
far agree with the threefold Oxeia given by Hagiopolites. 





(20) ‘Seisma’—Another ‘Shake.’ In the first case the Diple is sub- 
ordinated to the Oxeia, and in the second the double Bareia is subordinated 
to the Apostrophus so that the interval-value of both groups is the same— 
a note upwards and one downwards. 


(21) ‘Synagma’—In NR this is merely a slur. Its force in the 


earlier system is doubtful. 
1 Thibaut, og. ей. р. зу 
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(22) A combination of 21 and 9. Meaning uncertain. 


(23) ‘Ouranisma, że. A ‘going up to Heaven’ Doubtless a group 
consisting of Oxeia and two Petastai. 


(24) ' Thema '—Called in NR Thema Haploun. There it is a Great 
Hypostasis merely summarising a group already fully indicated by 
the interval-signs. In our system it stands alone and seems to denote an 
ascending and descending group of notes. The symbol is an abbreviation 
of the name—ðy for @éua. 


(25) (26) (27) In spite of grammar, I think all these belong together. 
The ‘ Laimos’ or * Neck' seems to be an Oxeia with an appended Apostro- 
phus, the latter having no interval-value, The repeated Laimoi very rarely 
occur in NL, but look like a reminiscence of the ecphonetic system, where 
a similar sign is called Kremaste, 





(28) (29) (30) ‘Kratemata’—The Kratema denotes a ‘holding’ of the 
note. In the present case it is not а sign but merely a name for a group 
of notes, one of which is fenuto, This is sufficiently expressed by the Diple 
and Apostrophoi Syndesmoi. The meaning of Exo and Eso is however by 
no means clear: usually it is assumed that Exo denotes progression 
upwards, and Eso downwards, e. ‘inwards’ towards the keynote. But it is 
not easy to see the relevance of this here. (31) and (32) have already 
been discussed. 


(33) ‘Kataba Tromikon’—This again is a relic of the Ecphonetic 
system. It denotes a group containing an Ison, some descending notes and 
a tremolo, No example of the entire group is known to me in NL. The 
downward stroke is like the Hyporrhoe (used later for two descending 
seconds). But this would probably lose its interval-value by being tacked on 
to the Ison. 





(34) ‘Pelaston’—This has no likeness to the sign in NR of this name. 
It must be a group, made up perhaps of an Oxeia and two Apostrophi, all 
keeping their value. 


(35) ‘ Psephiston.’—In the ecphonetic system the small hooks occurring 
together in groups up to five in number, are distinguished in shape from 
the Apostrophus, and called irörpıess. 
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It is by no means clear whether this distinction is carried over into 
NL. In that case the Psephiston would be a mark of separation, and the 
similar collocation of small hooks under Nos. 33 and 44 would have no 
musical sound. But in our fragment there is hardly a visible distinction 
between this little hook and the Apostrophus ; so | am inclined to think 
that no difference was intended. Instances do not help us; for the 
use of successive (superimposed) Apostrophi does not seem to hold in 
our MS, of in the older NL, though it is common in later phases and 
in NR. 

The sign called Psephiston in NR is a stress-mark quite unlike what 
we have here. 


(36) ‘Konteuma’—Perhaps a compound of Oxeia and Bareia, the 
latter being an appendage without interval-value (cf, 44 below). 





(37) ‘Choreuma’—This seems to be a group made up of Double 
Bareia, Klasma, and Tinagma. Its name from xopede ‘to dance’ suggests 
some light up-and-down motion, 


(38) ‘ Rapisma’=* Box on the ear’! It does not seem to occur in our 
MS. but is found in some of the more elaborate Linear notations of later 
date, Meaning uncertain, 





(39) ‘Parakalesma’—Used in NR as a subsidiary, probably a slur. 
Its meaning in NL is doubtful, but it may be a group-sign. 


(40) ‘Parakletike’—This looks like a twofold Petaste, with an 
appended Barcia, When standing alone it seems to have the value of an 
ascending third. When used as a subsidiary, it usually marks the begin- 
ning of a phrase, and may represent the sign later called Enarxis. In such 
cases it would have no sound. In NR both Parakletike and Enarxis are 
subsidiary signs. 





(41) This word may be meant for jydàw- jydbtov, diminutive of 
dos a ‘little sound? (Such diminutive forms are common in Byzantine 
Greek, eg. in Prodromus, and the Chronicle of the Morea.) A subsidiary 
sign of doubtful meaning. 





(42) ' Nana’— This is the Martyria of Mode III. Its occurrence at 
this date, when the Modes were represented usually by numbers, is 
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remarkable. The word may have some connexion with the mediaeval 
Parallage or vocalisation of the modes* 


(43) ‘Petasma’—The shape of this sign leaves no room for doubt 
that it is the same as the later Petaste, and therefore an ascending 
second, 


(44) ‘Konteuma’—This is a second form of the sign, the former hav- 
ing already been given under No. 36. What we have here seems to be the 
converse, the Bareia keeping its value, while the Oxeia is an appendage. 
Ifso the Apostrophi might be a kind of gloss. But as stated under No. 35, 
it is not certain that these are Apostrophi at all. 

There seems to be a third form of Konteuma, looking like a Petaste 
with a much longer down-stroke: this also seems to have the value of 
Bareia. An example of it occurs later. 








(45) ‘Tromikon’—This is quite unlike the Tromikon of NR, which 
probably denotes a passing shake. The symbol before us looks li 
threefold Petaste, an interpretation which its use tends to confirm, 





(46) ‘Strangismata; iz. ‘Sounds wrung out’ This seems not to be 
used alone, and may be an expression-mark. 


(47) ‘Gronthismata, ie 'Fisticuffs! I have seen no example in 
use, 


APPLICATION OF THE DATA TO THE DECIPHERMENT OF 
BYZANTINE NEUMES. 


The knowledge of the interval-values of all the signs would still not be 
enough to enable us to read the music unless we knew what the Laws of 
Subordination were. In the Round Notation these are so complicated that 
without the Papadite it would have taken endless time to make them out, 
and the result would have seemed so far-fetched that many readers would 
probably have doubted it. But for the Linear system we have no instruc- 
tions whatever, and are reduced to the most tedious methods of experiment, 
the outcome of which is still largely hypothetical. 


1 C£ Riemann, H., Zeitschr. d. internat. Afusikgesellsch. 1913, р. 273. 
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I am led to adopt the following as the laws of Hypotaxis in the 
Linear System :— 

(1) An ascending sign placed below the Ison becomes subordinate. 
This as in NR. 

(2) There is no proof that here, as in NR, a descending sign could 
annul an ascending. In such combinations both signs keep their value. 

(3) Diple under Oxeia or Petaste, and Double Bareia under Apostro- 
phus or Hyporrhoe become subordinate. The simple Bareia probably obeys 
the same law, In NR Diple and Bareia are subsidiary signs, so we are not 
surprised to find them liable to subordination at this early stage. 

(4) It is uncertain whether the Apostrophus placed under the Bareia 
(ùe. in the reverse of the last case) is annulled or not. The Bareia certainly 
counts, 

What happens to a subordinated sign is another moot point. Possibly 
it was heard as a grace-note, and I have generally shewn it as such, 


EXPLANATION OF FACSIMILES. 


The first specimen is not from the same MS, as our fragment, but 
from the older and simpler system of Laura B 32. In this MS. the Ison is 
hardly ever used, a blank being left over a syllable bearing the repeated 
note. At the end of each main division a dot is put. Otherwise the simpler 
signs are used precisely as in Laura D 67. 

The MS. is a parchment octavo Zfirmologium. It contains in 312 
leaves the Hirmi arranged by modes, with most of the hymnodists’ names. 
The writing is fairly neat but full of mistakes in spelling. The accents are 
put in below the neumes, a source of some confusion, Also, the musical 
signs are often not written directly over the vowels to which they belong, 
but to one side, sometimes even over a space between two words. This I 
consider to have been pure carelessness, We have to guess as well as 
possible to which syllable such signs belong, 











1 Riemann, ед. ей. РЫ, I.-II. gives six pages of this MS. in facsimile, But, as there is 
considerable seope for variety of reading, a discussion of them would take us too far, Riemann’s 
‘method of transcription seems to me erroneous and usually lands him on a wrong cadential note. 
(His suggestion on p. $7 that the final Ison or dot may have a special value, i. mere return 
to the starting note, cannot, I think, be accepted.) 
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I photographed a number of pages in Sept 1912, and my first 
‘example is an exact copy of a bromide print taken direct from the MS. 

The extract (Fig. 1) chosen gives the first three Hirmi of the great 
Canon for Easter by S. John of Damascus. Neale's translation (AZymus 
4. aud M. 132) has made the hymn known to English readers. Like most 
Canons this one has no second ode. The question of rhythm I do not 
mean to discuss here, as I have already given what seem to me the likeliest 
views on it! It must be remembed that the Byzantine notation did not 
provide exact indications of time and some discretion may very well have 
been left to the singer. So, if we regard my scheme as a fair approxima- 
tion, I think we shall not be seriously mistaken. This canon is in Mode I, 
which, according to Gaisser's theory* (to my mind the most probable) 
would nced two flats in the signature. A modern version given by 
W. Christ and Paranikas? has only one flat. But it must be added that 
modern practice usually flattens E by }-tone when the melody descends. 

Where the progression seems to require a return to the starting note, 
I put a wavy line, This is needed three times in the first extract, It is 
satisfactory when it involves a skip of at least a fourth, either to the next 
note sung or to that denoted by the ensuing sign. 

‘The signs used are simple, and will be readily understood from what 
has been said. In Ode I, over the last syllable of odpavéy, is a form of 
Apoderma (pause). In Ode IIT, over XX, is a sign of unknown nanie, 
evidently marking a very slight pause or rallentando, so slight that the 
transcription can hardly express it. Some MSS, eg. Sinai 1219, make 
very free use of this sign. 

The next specimen is given in facsimile from my own photograph 
(Pl. XIV). It contains the first ode of the Canon for Pentecost by 
§. John of Damascus The original had no second ode, but one is here 
supplied by an unknown hand. The metre in each ode is different. The 
first is in quantitative iambics, the second in the usual rhythmical prose. 
It is very doubtful how these iambic odes were treated for musical 
purposes. Possibly each line was a double colon. Quantity had no place 









1 See my articles Byz. Zeitschr xx. 433-440: Musical Antiguary, 1911, 90, 156. 

Les Heirmei de Péques (Rome, 1905). This important work contains a full discussion of the 
rhythm and tonality ofthis very Canon according to the Round System. 
qj, (rl, 08 (Text) and CXXX (melody): my version is given with one fat to match 
theirs, 
« Text in Christ-Paranikas, Anthol. 213- 
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in the spoken tongue of the day, and the accent usually coincided with 
the musical stress. 1 have therefore merely indicated a plain-song rhythm 
in Ode I, though Ode II falls easily into the common 4-beat time, 
S. John could write good poetry, as his Easter canon proves; but these 
iambic odes, with their obsolete metre and archaic diction, are purely 
scholastic exercises. 


S. John of Damascus, Camo for Pentecost, (Cod. Laur. B. 32, f. 113). 


Море IV. ODE I. 
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The first ode can be read easily. In the second there appears after 
"rpodrjras the sign called Homonion indicating repetition, and necessitating 
a return in this case to the lower starting-note of Mode IV. The repe- 
tition is not always exact. The first sign over deoAdyous is the Parakletike 
(No. 40 in the list given above). The division of certain of the ver- 
sicles is a licence that may be allowed when the number of syllables is 
excessive, 
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I next give four short hymns from the MS. Laura I 67, with which 
our Treatise is bound up. On the adjoining page appear the first two 
Stichera Anastasima. The text and music, as given in our MS, differ 
greatly from the later and better known forms. I append the words below. 
In the illustrations I number each fifth bar for reference, We must 
note :—in the first hymn in Fig. 2: bar s, here I read the supposed third 
form of the Konteuma (No, 44) already mentioned! Bar 12, Stauros apo 
Dexias (No. 9), and again in bar 16, The final cross is probably a 
prolonged Ison, and has exactly the same force as the space followed 
by a dot in the older MS. In the second ode, bar 4, Pelaston (No, 34) 
and Ouranisma (No. 23). Bar 15, Laimos (No, 35). Bar 18, Apothema 
(No. 14) 





Xrynpà dvasráswas? 3yos d. (Music, Fig. 2.) 


(1) EdppdvOnre, оўрарої <*> саћтісате тд берда тйз туб * Вофоате 
та дру вдфрообтрь ® оу yàp ó 'Eppavovih * ràs äuaprlas фибь * 7ê 
cravpp mpooprwce * xal Soy & Bods * Bdvarov ivxpoce * ri» "ASI 
dvaarieas as $iddvOpwros. 

(2) 78 wapel ixovalus * cravpwBévrs 8 ий * табдут: кай таффт 
* al ävasıdvrı de vorpüv * Boriamuer Akyovres * avípitor öpßobokig <t> 
thy deednolar Sov, Xpioré. * wal elprveuoon ту бодр дб * bs dyads кад 
HAdvdpomos. 





2 The MS. is rather blurred jast here; so that my view of it cannot claim to be a al certain, 
* For these hymas and their place in the service, ef, Neale, J. M., History ofthe Holy Eastern 
Church, vol. i. pp. 9158. 
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Fig. 3 contains hymns firstly for Low Sunday, secondly for Ascension. 
In the first hymn, bar 20, the Chamele does not perhaps denote a further 
drop of a fifth, but merely shews that we are a fifth below the starting- 
note. The same applies to the second hymn, bar 4. In the following 
bar the Ouranisma recurs. Bar 7, Hypsele apparently with interval-value : 
so in bar 9. Bar 8, Homoion: in bar 9 I have emended the MS. to 
make the passages match. Bar 10, Kataba-Tromikon (No. 33). It will 
be understood that the small notes answer to the subordinate signs and 
do not affect the chain of intervals. 


Idiomelon for Low Sunday“ Mode 1. (Music, Fig. 3.) 

Ме0' иёра дктӧ <*> тўѕ ёуёровёѕ Хоу, Kipie * üġðns rois paðnraîs 

Xov * ёо тбто об ўса» оитурёюо * кай фарсах аўтоїх * «їр бро * тб 

dmorodvrı радут <*> таз xeîpas UrrébeiEas * al) dxpavrov mNevpáv * 
4 84 тааб}ў 88а Хог * à Kpuos pov wad 6 @eds your Bia Xoi. 


‚Idiomelon for Ascension Рау Mode Il, plagal, (Music, ibid.) 

Kip, 1h of dvadspper * dfenhdynoav tà Xepovpip * bewphoavrá Se 

тё» Өе» * ёт} vepûv dvepxéuevovy * Tv dr’ arû xabeķópevov * kal 
оош» Хе бт xpnarov 7d debs Xov. bófa Xon 


Finally I must repeat that all transcriptions from the Linear Notations 
are tentative, and that nothing is claimed for my theories beyond a higher 
degree of probability than seems to belong to any view hitherto put 
forward. The reader, by referring to the works already quoted and 
comparing other methods of decipherment with mine, can easily form 
his own judgment, and spare me the thankless task of attacking the 
conclusions of other writers, We shall, however, do well to remember 
that less than thirty years ago the Round System itself, now plain and 
familiar, was regarded by European scholars as an insoluble puzzle ; so 
that there is no reason to despair of establishing principles by which 
the earlier notation may one day be read with equal certainty. 





H. J. W. TILLYARD. 


+ Modern version, N. Georgiou, Doxastikerion, p. 629. 
? Modern version, iid. p. 682. 


THE BAPTISTERY AT KEPOS IN MELOS. 





IN April 1913, while at Melos, I took the opportunity of visiting the 
two churches of Kepos on the south side of the island at the South-eastern 
extremity of Mount Elias, The northern of these churches has recent 
years been restored, and an account of it with a plan, has been published 
by Messrs, Fletcher and Kitson in the Annual of 1895-6 This plan, how- 
ever, was made before the church was restored and before the collapse of 
the dome which made that restoration necessary. There are therefore 
certain points which need revision in view of the present condition of the 
church, and there are others which require an altogether more detailed 
treatment. 

The restoration has been carried out comparatively well. The main 
structure has been retained without serious alteration, but the paintings 
which were inside the dome are no longer in position and at present lie 
on the floor of the church in fourteen fragments? 

In the apse of the church is a cruciform font built up of slabs set on 
edge, of which separate plans are given in the article referred to above. 
The plans there given, however, do not correspond in all details with the 
font; these details can be seen from the plan and section given here 
(Figs. 1, 2), made from measurements which I took on the spot. Messrs. 
Fletcher and Kitson say that ‘on three sides are seats, on the fourth 
towards the door of the church, are two steps down, and in the middle a 
well 2 ft, square.’ But these so-called seats are really the same on all four 
sides of the font and are all of the same type as that drawn on the plan 











? 2.5.4. ii pp. 156-161. А plan, section and photograph are given also by Lambakis, 
Aöırlov ris Xpurr. "Ay. "Eraipdas, vil, 1996, pp. 34 497. 
* In B.S.A. fi. p. 159, they are described as being in postion in the dome. 
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(ob. cit, p. 158) on the west side: that is to say there are in fact two steps 
each arm of the font. The probability is, therefore, that they are all 
intended to be steps and not seats, The actual position of the well of the 
font is wrongly shown on the plan on p.157: it is a rectangle and its 
angles fit in to the angles made by the juncture of the lateral slabs of the 
arms of the font, 

Reference is further made in the above article to the “drum of an 
antique column’ which ‘serves for altar’ It is placed on the plan, however, 
at too great a distance from the font and is really only 47 m. away from the 
edge of the first step of the west arm. This discrepancy, however, may 
possibly be accounted for by the removal, during restoration, of the drum 
and the changing of its position, But this seems to be unlikely, parti- 
cularly as the drum was thought to be an altar by the natives, and 















































Mr. Dawkins tells me that when he saw the church in 1911, shortly after 
the collapse of the dome and before 

с — gem the restoration, the drum was certainly 
IP in a position corresponding rather to 

| its present position than to that shown 

O CS on the plan of 1895-6. As it is to- 


i day it consists of a roughly worked 
Derails оу тик Тихона зи mu 8 
бло Barristuny. (Sale r;go) — drum of coarse volcanic rock, measur- 
ing about '68 m. in height and r25 m. 
in circumference (Fig, 32). It is surmounted by a piece of marble shaped 
roughly like a semicircle, about ‘86 m. in diameter. Both the material 
and the working of the drum seem to preclude the possibility of its being 
an antique column, in the sense at least of a column of classical origin. 
On the top of the marble slab at each side is the mark of a metal clamp. 
Along the front edge runs the following inscription : 





+ ATIE@EOAWPE fPONTIZ.EHMWN+ 


At present at the west end of the church against the south wall there 
are two slabs of marble lying on the floor. Each is slightly curved. One 
measures ‘58 m. in width, ‘61 m. in height and '09 m. in thickness, and is 
decorated on the convex side with a cross and a conventional design in 
low relief (Fig. 3). The other measures ‘51 m. wide, 61 m. in height and 
"09 m. in thickness and has no decoration (Fig. 3¢). 
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These two slabs fitted vertically on to the upper surface of the 
semicircular slab, meeting probably at a point on the medial line of the 
church. A fitting such as this is indicated in the drawings given by 
Fletcher and Kitson, but it is put to one side instead of on the medial 
line. Mr. Dawkins says that when he saw the drum, the marble slabs had 
been knocked off by the fragments of the collapsed dome, but that there 
were traces of mortar agreeing in position with the suggested arrangement 
of the slabs. 

The slabs would thus form a back, and the whole would be a marble 
seat built on the floor of the chancel and facing the entrance to the font. 
The rough-hewn drum may be either of modern origin or contemporary. 
with the marble seat upon it; but this is not an important point as, 
whatever the date of the basis of the marble seat may be, the structure 
demands some such support. 

What precisely was the nature of the ritual in cruciform fonts seems 
uncertain. It may have varied considerably. The water for this font may 
have been supplied artificially from the spring nearby, and I see no signs. 
of the font having been connected with a spring, as Mr. Bosanquet 
suggests? 

The cruciform font found at Trypiti? in Melos was similarly supplied 
from outside. The cruciform font at Paros seems to be of much the same 
type; but it has a hole in the middle of the well-slab in which a pillar 
is fixed.‘ 

The Melian type on the other hand throws some light on a passage 
from Isidore of Seville* referring to a fons ‘cuius septem gradus sunt ; 
tres in descensu... tres in ascensu, septimus vero is est qui est 
quartus, 

There does not seem to be, however, any parallel for the throne in 
front of the font and there appears to be no doubt that the ritual varied 
in different places. 


3 Lambakis (99. ci p. 37) recognises that this structure is not an altar; he calis it an 
ambo. 

7 Note in 2.5.4. ii p. 168. 

8 7.H.S. xvi. p. 352 and xvii, p. 130 and plan on Pl. V. It has since been destroyed. 
pillar, see Dawkins, p. 123 below. 
25, 4, quoted by Bosanquet in 75.4. ii. p. 168. The floor of the font 

floor of the font approached from 

ıd so the fourth could quite well be 





two opposite sides by three steps, the total thus making seven, 
called the seventh, though it seems a curiously obscure passage. 
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The plan of the church in the article referred to, places the entrance 
at the west end. This was before the restoration; a new entrance 
has now been made on the south side at the west end, the old entrance 
being built up. 

‘The second church has not been restored and is in ruins, 


S. Casson. 


CRUCIFORM FONTS IN THE AEGEAN AREA. 


Tue Melian font described in the preceding paper by Mr. Casson is 
paralleled by several other examples from various parts of the Aegean area ; 
all have in common a more or less cruciform plan, one or more of the 
arms of the cross being provided with steps. Some of these fonts are now 
published for the first time: of the majority, descriptions have already 
appeared, but for the most part in publications not generally accessible, 
It therefore seems worth while to publish the series of measured drawings 
and notes given below, which have been made at various times in the 
last ten years. The series of fonts described is intentionally confined to 
the Aegean area and Constantinople; the references at the end of the 
paper will enable the comparisons to be extended to the whole group. 








1. Paros, church of Hekatontapyliani ; overall measurement (east 
to west) 295 m. (Plan and section in Fig. 1). 

This is the closest parallel to the Melian font, and is built up in the 
same way of marble slabs set on edge. The steps are confined to the 
eastern and western arms, One has disappeared from the former and two 
from the latter t; their existence and dimensions can, however, be 
recovered from the marks left on the inner faces of the side-slabs. The 
‘outer faces of these are decorated with carved panels with Greek crosses 
in low relief, In the centre of the font is a stone post, with a small socket 
in the top: the post was evidently used, like the porphyry column of the 
Lateran Baptistery, to support a vessel containing incense. 








? Liber Pontificalis (Silvester, ch. 13) quoted by C. F. Rogers (Bapviom and Christian 
Archaeology, pu 270) 1 in medio fontis columna porfyretica qui fortat fiala aurea ubi candela 
20... и ата in diebus Paschas balsamum, ete. 
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Fio. 1.—PLAN AND SECTION OF FONT IN THE CHURCH OP HEKATONTAPYLIANI, PAROS. 
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This font will be fully published in the book on the church shortly to 
be issued by the Byzantine Fund 
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но, в конт (a) AT CONSTANTINOPLE : a, LONGITUDINAL SECTION j & Puas (Seale 1:25) 






nt and baptistery has been published by Lambakes, Adırlov Kr "Apxaick- 
d im Mons 


ET 
Ета suis Chr. de fe Grice, p. S), a photograph in the same 


periodical, vi. p. 39. 
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2. Constantinople, in front of Imp. 
height r22 m. (Fig. 2). 

This is a large monolithic font of greyish Proconnesian marble, The 
steps, four in number, are confined to one arm of the cross, the form of 


Museum ; length 2,57 m, 
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which is not very clearly brought out. ‘The bottom is pierced and the top 
surface shews a number of holes drilled to receive the attachments of some 
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superstructure, possibly a canopy or frame to support curtains? I interpret 
the holes in this way as some of them still contain remains of lead. Many 
are in the centre or arms of more or less well-preserved incised crosses. 
Six such crosses are indicated on the rim of the font by Lethaby and 
Swainson® and Rogers? I incline to think that they were not decorative 
but designed to take the cross-shaped feet of vertical stanchions. Another 
cross is clearly incised on the inner wall of the font. The outer 
surface of the end away from the steps has been flattened and on the 
surface thus obtained has been carved a shallow niche with mouldings ; in 
the middle of the niche are marks of a tap, The mouldings are Turkish, 
and it is clear that the font has been adapted by the Turks as a cistern 
with a tap. It was formerly in the precincts of the Zeinab Sultana 
Mosque, to the west of S. Sop 

It is therefore probable that it served for the ablutions made by 
Moslems before prayer. Paspates thought it was the font of the Baptistery 
at S. Sophia*: if this could be substantiated it would give a useful 
fixed point for the dating of the whole series of fonts. 





3. Constantinople, outside the church of SS. Peter and Mark (Hoja 
Atik Mustapha Jamissi) in the Aivan Serai quarter ; length 1°85 (Fig, 3). 

This font, a monolith of grey marble, now lies half-buried in rubbish, 
The photograph in Fig. 4 is from van Millingen's account of the 
church, and the section in Fig. 3, ¢ is based on the measurements given 
by him. It will be noticed that the cruciform plan is here modified to 
a trefoil with a stem, in which latter the single flight of steps is placed. 


4. Constantinople, in front of Imperial Museum (Inventory No. 
2459); length, 1'60 m, height, 1°58 m. (Fig. $, 6 d). 

From the plan and section it will be seen that the resemblance to 
No. 3 above is very close, the main difference being that there are no steps. 


à For this feature in early baptisteries see Kraus, Aealengyelopädie der. christ. Alterthumer, 
a. Tanfkirche, p 8425 Rogers, Baptism, pp. 352 I 

? Lethaby and Swainson, The Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantineple, р. 82. 

8 Rogers, Baptism, p. 329. 

* Lethaby and Swainson, of. 
(Giteenth-century) for the font at S. 

© Byzantine Churches in Constant 
Palgher’s Églises de Constantinople, PI. N 
[E 


p. St: but the dimensions given by the Russian monk 
ia are much larger (’Arrarıddns, Avía. Zadía, i. 121). 

PP. 192-1945 drawings of this font are given in 
7, 8 and in Adetoy Xr. "Apyateh, "Етар, х. 
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The horizontal groove in the stem of the trefoil, which appears in the 
section, is possibly for the insertion of a wooden step. As in the case of 
the big monolith (8), and for the same purpose, a section of the curved 
circumference has been cut flat and a niche sunk in it; the flat face has 
been decorated with a rosette ornament in the Turkish style and provided 
with holes for taps. This font was found in 1911 near Top Kapu. 








Fic, 4—Font (3) ат Coxstanriworte, after van Millingen, Ayı 
Constantinople. Pl, LI below (р. 192) 
{Ву courteous permission of Messrs, Macmillan & Co.) 


5. Scala Nuova; ‘length 195 m, breadth 159 i, depth inside, 
198 m. (Fig. 3,/). 

This monolithic font, seen and’ measured by Prof, Lambakes at a place 
called Boyalikia, an hour from Scala Nuova, is of the same type but with 
two flights of steps. Fig. 3, fis copied from:his sketch, Prof. Lambakes 
dates the font (but without giving any reasons) to the fifth or sixth 
century. 

Хой, ОЕ вита Aevíps у "Аяока ня, p. 126, and Fig. 86, p. 128, A photograph 


was taken by Prof. Lambakes and deposited in the collection of the Christian Archaeological 
Society (No. 6415). 
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Fio. 5.-—Foxr (4) AT CONSTANTINO! 
(Scale 1 
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Karpathos; ‘height 120 m, inner circumference 2'10 m, outer 
6p. 

1 saw this monolithic font in 1903 lying in a field near the houses at. 
the harbour of Pegadia, The sketch-plan was drawn shortly after my 
visit to the island from my recollections and the measurements given by 
Manolakakes!; it can therefore only claim approximate accuracy, but 
gives, I believe, all the essential features. It has a hole to carry off the 
water, 





8. Marmaris (Anc. Physkos), Lycia; ‘length 5 ft, breadth 4 ft, 
height 2 ft! (Fig. 6, 4). 

This monolithic font was published with two illustrations in an 
Athenian periodical of 18852 The drawing has been constructed from 
these illustrations and the measurements given with them (see above). 
The (anonymous) writer of the article says that the font was discovered 
near a wall and the remains of a domed building (probably the remains of 
the baptistery in which it originally stood) in March 1885, and that the 
Duke of Edinburgh had bought it intending to take it to England. It is 
said to be now at Sandringham, There is an inscription on part of the 
band which surrounds the cruciform hollow, transcribed as follows by the 
author of the article: EM! TH OIKONOMIA KYPIAKOY AIAKONOY 
KAI AOYAOY ТАПЕМОУ ЕГЕМЕТО ТО ЕРГОМ TOYTO KAI 0 
КУРЮХ ФУЛАЕО! TOYZ KAAAIEPFOYNTAE AMHN + 

From a poor facsimile given it is plain that in this transcription 
the spelling has been considerably corrected. 


9. Boseuyuk, Galatia (Fig. 6, 2). 


Lowe to Mr. Hasluck a reference to а monolithic cruciform font seen 
here in 1553 by Dernschwam, whose journal contains the following 


? Morohocieyy Kaprafhaxá, Mens, 1896, p. 4t. 

* "Аетр Tf AvoroMs, May 4, 1885. The name of the place is here given as Mepuopueh, 
a false form derived from the Mfarmorice of the earlier British charts; the later charts have 
Marmarier, both being stempts to render phonetically the oficial Turkish Marmaris, TI 
vulgar Turkish Marmarfs is derived locally (Cuinet, Aste Afinewre, li. p. 672) from Afimar as 
(‘hang the architect’). All these forms come eventually from the (late) Greek Mapuaps ; the 
town is called Ziso down to the middle ages (Tomaschek in Siteb, Wien. АА. (Р.М. Ch) exxiv 
(sii), 1891, p. 41). Marmarous occurs in the contemporary (P) Turkish account of the siege of 
Rhodes (1522) from which extracts are given in Aem. Acad. Zuserr. xxvi, 744; the contemporary 
Christian chronicler of the same event has Fitce, 
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notice of it: 





Vor der Metzit hat es ein rohr prunnen und trankstellen an 























оны 
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Fio. 6.—Рохтз тком Кактатиов (р), Manstanıs (), AxD Вовегток (д. 


der strassen darunter ein weisser marmelsteinen trog, vierecht 8 spannet breit 
K2 
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und hock und inwendig auf allen vier Seiten swei staffel hinabwerts 
ausgehauen, also breit das cin mensch darauf sitsen mag Dernschwam’s 
sketch is given in the figure. The font appears to have resembled the 
Melian example found during the excavations of the British School on the 
“Three Churches’ site? 


10, At Maito (Madytos), on the European side of the Dardanelles, 
Papadopoulos records that the French at the time of the Crimean war made 
an excavation in the hope of finding the tomb of Hecuba and discovered 
a cruciform font (ravpoeb)s oAyußr@pa)? As this is not mentioned by 
Lambakes who knew of the work of Papadopoulos, in his recent account 
of the Christian antiquities of. Madytos; this font seems to be lost. 

For cruciform and analogous types of fonts and. baptisteries in other 
parts of the Christian world Rogers gives numerous references A mono- 
lithic font with steps inside seen by Texier at Synnada in Phrygia (Eski 
Kara Hissar)" seems to belong to the same class though it is not definitely 
described as cruciform. 





R. M. DAWKINS. 


1 Ba. Киран in Globus, li. p. 217- 
# J. M.S. xvii 130 (plan on Pl, V). This font has now been destroyed by the islanders. 
3 Mäßeros, Harpißeypapla Kpueorrönov A. IIoraboroihon, Athens, 1899, p. 24: the font 
was found # 7ê ely, where was formerly a celebrated church of 5. Eubhymios (p. 38). 
+ Адл» rf Xr. Apyuol, Braipdas, x, PP. S1 f 
® Of. cit throughout. 
© Desription de Asia Mineure V po 16. 
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8 1.—INTRODUCTION. 


THE area over which the Tsakonian dialect is spoken lies on the 
cast coast of the Peloponnese between the Parnon range and the sea, 
Its northern boundary is roughly the torrent which, rising on Parnon 
above Kastinitsa, flows into the sea near Ayios Andréas, its southern 
the torrent which, also rising on. Parnon, passes through Lenidhi to the 
sea. A mountain range stretches along the coast from end to end of 
the district, reaching its highest point (1114 metres) in Mt. Sevetila above 
the village of Korakoviini. Between Tyrös and Pramatefil, the seaward 
slopes of this range are gentle and well covered with soil. Behind these 
coast hills there stretches a long highland plain, known as the Palaidkhora, 
which, in the north, is fairly well covered with soil, but gradually rises 
towards the south into a region of stony grazing land, and terminates 
abruptly in the heights above Lenidhi, The high hill of Orionda rises 
out of the Palaiókhora to the west and forms a natural centre-point of 
the whole district. Behind it stretching up to the bare rock of Parnon, 
is rough hilly country, cut here and there by ravines and offering but 
rare patches of cultivable land. (Fig. 1.) 

The number of Tsakonian-speakers at the present time is roughly 
about 8,000. Nearly half of them live in the large village of Lenidhi ; 
north of this dotted along the coast are the three villages of Pramatefti, 
Pera Mélana, and Tyros (with the neighbouring Sapunakétka). Ayios 
Andréas lies at the southern end of the plain of Astros, on the western 
slope of the coast range, about an hour from the sea. Kastänitsa and 
Sitena are highland villages close under Parnon, whilst Prastés is built 
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on a broad ridge further east, There are also small groups of shepherds’ 
huts at Sokh4 and Vaskina in the Palaidkhora and a few houses at 
Phiska, halfway up the Ayios Andreas torrent, on the south bank. 
The villages of Korakovüni in the hills an hour south of Ayios Andréas, 
and Ayios Vasilios about three hours south of Prastés are non-Tsakonian. 

The coast villages, especially Lenídhi and Ayios Andréas have the 
best land and produce vines, olives, corn, cotton, oranges and various other 
fruits, At Kasténitsa and Sitena the soil is good, but they are too high to 
produce such things as vines and olives well. The hills round Kastánitsa. 
are well timbered especially with chestnuts. Phüska is also a fertile district. 
The rest of the country is for the most part poor grazing land for goats 
and sheep. 

The Tsakonians are thus chiefly farmers, gardeners and shepherds, 
although many of them are engaged in commerce in Tripolitsa, Spetza, 
Nauplia, Peiraeus, Constantinople, and Egypt. Very many of the older 
men have spent their lives abroad and emigration to America is of 
course common. Those emigrants who return, as most of them do, have 
partially or completely lost the dialect. Moreover every village has its 
school, and with the daily service of steamers to Astros and Lenidhi, news- 
papers reach the district quite freely. Under these conditions the dia- 
lect is rapidly falling into disuse, and, although it still remains, at any 
rate in the smaller villages, the language of the women, and, as the 
schoolmasters have told me, the children do not know ordinary Greek 
when first they go to school, it is nevertheless only the oldest women, 
and very few even of these, who are ignorant of the ordinary language. 











§ 2.—HISTORY OF TSAKONIA. 


The ancient Kynouria? seems to have comprised all the strip of 
land along the east coast of the Peloponnese from the Argolid southwards 
perhaps as far as Cape Malea, and therefore to have included the district 
now known as Tsakonia, The Kynourians are said by Herodotus to have 
been, like the Arkadians, the original inhabitants of the region which they 
occupied, and to have been Doricised by the Argives. According to Pau- 
sanias® they were of Argive origin, and the Argives, prior to the Dorian 
invasion, spoke the same language as the Athenians, 








? Thuc v. qt, 25 Het i Ba. 2 viii 73. 
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After long struggles Sparta succeeded in wresting Kynouria from 
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Argos, and was in possession of it at the time of the Peloponnesian War? 
1 Thue. v 14 а 
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The Aeginetans, established in Thyrea by the Spartans? 431 B.C, formed 
no permanent element in the population, as they were expelled by the 
Athenians only seven years later! Apparently the Spartans lost the 
northern part of the district during the first part of the fourth century B.C, 
as the men of Phlius, who came to Sparta’s aid in 370, had to land at 
Prasiai and march from there over the southern end of Parnon? In the 
third century the towns of Polichna, Prasiai, Leukai, Kyphanta, Glympes, 
and Zarax were in the hands of the Argives probably as a result of the 
settlement made by Philip of Macedon. 

The Eleutherolakones,® set free by Augustus from the Lacedaemonians 
of Sparta, originally consisted of twenty-four cities, and in Pausanias’ day 
eighteen of these, Gythion, Teuthrone, Las, Pyrrikhos, Kainepolis, Oitylos, 
Leuktra, Thalamai, Alagonia, Gerenia, Asopos, Akriai, Boiai, Zarax, 
Epidauros Limera, Brasiai, Geronthrai and Marios, still remained free. 
Brasiai’ was the most northerly of these on the coast. The coast towns 
of Lakonia had already in 195 В.С. been made independent by 
Flamininus® 

There are ancient remains in the district at Ayios Andréas, Tyrös, the 
Scala of Lenidhi, and Ayios Vasilios About three-quarters of an hour north- 
‘east of Ayios Andréas on a low hill by the sea are traces of a considerable 
fort or town completely enclosed by a well-made polygonal wall, with 
numerous large cisterns and a road cut in the rock leading up to the highest 
point, on which a church now stands. At Tyrds on a low hill running out into 
the sea are remains, in one place fifteen to eighteen feet high, of an enclosure 
of cyclopean masonry. A small shrine of Apollo Tyritas, on the hill of 
Ayios Ellas between Tyrds and Mélana, was excavated by the Greek 
Archeological Society in 1911.9 There are also traces of an ancient town 
on the hill-side above the Plaka of Lenidhi, Numerous ancient tombs 
have been found both here and at Tyrós The MAyumeis of Polybius" is 
undoubtedly to be identified with the ruins which exist close by Ayios 
Vasilios to the south?' The ancient town ncar Lenídhi was probably 











? Thus di 7, ® Thue, iv. 56. ® Xen. Hell, vi. 2. 
za PS 36, a0, "Thit probably menns the whole of Kynouria at east as far south as 
# Paus, i20, Paus, ii 21.6 fol 
} Прокткё тїн "Ару. ‘Er. 1911, pp. 2S3 ff. 

1 Polyb, 4. 36. The name given by Pausanias 
V Tpoxeid, 1911, p. 277 i Atryá, 1996, р. 553. 





* Livy, xxxiv. 3$. 
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Prasiai, that near Ayios Andreas either Änthene or Thyrea, probably the 
former. The old names are preserved only in Tyrös! and Avumıa or 
`Ауртохфриь, ће local name for the district of Ayios Vasilios? 

In classical times all the towns within the Tsakonian arca, with the 
exception of Glympeis seem to have been on the coast, and from the 
evidence of the few inscriptions that have come to light, more especially. 
from the finds which were made at the excavation near Tyrós, already 
mentioned, the population seems to have been from an early date under 
strong Lakonian influence, 

From the second to the tenth century A.D. no direct reference is made 
to this part of Greece. Meantime the country suffered from the mis- 
government and excessive taxation of the Empire, from the great plague, 
and in the seventh and eighth centuries from the incursions of Slavs and 
Avars, These invaders were supreme in Achaia and Elis until they were 
defeated at Patras in 807 The Slavs on Tagetos were still troublesome 
in the thirteenth century! and earlier seem to have held the whole Eurotas 
valley, but Tsakonia was not one of the districts in which they settled, 
although from the place-names, Dragalevo and Meligu, they seem to 
have established themselves in the northern part of Kynouria, The 
modern name occurs for the first time in the tenth century in Porphyro- 
genitos; who mentions Tzekones as being used for garrison duty in the 
Empire. Nikephoros Gregoras® says that in the thirteenth century the 
navy of Michael Palaiologos was partly composed of ‘Lakones, freshly 
arrived from the Peloponnese, whose name in the common language had 
been corrupted into Tzakones’ Pachymeres? records that the same 
emperor settled in Constantinople with their wives and children a large and 
warlike body of Lakones, vulgarly known as Tzakones, who came £k ve 
Mopéov «al. rûv Bucwdv pepdy. These statements shew that the Tsako- 
those days inhabited a mountainous region, as it was usual in the 








nians ii 





? Cf. Stepb, Dye. i 428 (Dind.) Tépos Aucerudis. 

"Avê, 1906, p. 553. "Ihe topography of these places is discussed at length by Leake 
(Moran, it 485 M.; Peigfonnesiacn, 294 I), Ross (Rein im. Pebfonneros, 165 fk), Curius 
(Peloponneso, i 375 ff) and Wace and Hasluck (7.5.4. xv. 173 f£). 

* vagrius, Hir, Eccl, vi. 105 Le Quien, Oriens Christ i 179. 

' Chronicle of the Morea, 3049 (Schn 

В Бр. 696. Most of these references have been collected hy Deville and Thiersch, but I 
have verified them all. Others have been suggested to me by Mr. F. W, Hasluck. 

® Zhid. D, 98.13. 

7 Hist, Mich, Pal. p. 113 (Ed. Rom. p. 209). 
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Byzantine Empire to secure revenue by taxing the inhabitants of fertile 
distriets, and to employ only mercenaries and the inhabitants of poor 
regions in the army and navy. 

More precise information is given by the Chronicle of the Morea, dating 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century, where Tsakonia is frequently 
mentioned, In the south it included Yerdki? Geronthrai, but not Helos, 
Vatika, nor Monemvasia, and in the north Dragalevo did not form part of it? 

The Clronide describes? how Geoffrey I. Villehardouin (1209-1218) 
invaded Lakedaimonia, then overran Tsakonia and advanced as far south 
as Helos, Vatika and Monemvasia, after which the ralers of Lakedaimonia 
and Amykli (Nikli) submitted, and how later William II. Villehardouin 
(1245-1278) captured Monemvasia, whereupon Vatika and Tsakonia 
immediately offered submission ; but afterwards William was defeated and 
captured by the Emperor Theodoros, and only obtained release after three 
years’ imprisonment by ceding Monemvasia, Maina and Mistra. It was not 
long before Tsakonia together with Vatika and the Melingi again revolted 
but were again defeated and William's army once more overran Dragalevo 
and Tsakonia. 

References to the various places of Tsakonia also begin about this 
time, A golden bull® of Andronikos I. (1293) mentions a bishopric, j 
тоё ‘Péovros, and the villages Kacrdvirta, Zivrtwa and vads той фуду 
AcwviSov. A silver bull® of Theodoros II. Palaiologos (circa 1442) 
exempted from the privileges granted to Monemvasia, among other places, 
‘Tfaxovla, which included "Péov, Ipasris, Kacrdrerfa and “Ayıos Acaviöns. 
Phrantzes* mentions Ilpodareson, Aewvibas,Péovras and Xíravas as places 
ris Aaxomefs which he secured for Maria Melissene in 1435. In 
Gastaldi’s map of Greece? made about 1545, the coast district south of 
To Astri, corresponding roughly to modern Tsakonia, is marked Sacanía. 
In Marin Michiels report? written in the year 1691, mention is made 

? LL 1937-8, 3166-7 (Ed Schi 

3 Ti. обе, зуб 4391, 461, 9028-6, баз, бё. Ta view of these Nines and more 
epe of ie fact tat Lakedalneia i frequen mentioned is the Chronik and never as 
identical with or forming part of Takona, Schmitt ean hardly be right in mating (p. 640) lat 
Teoria vas the general name giren (o Lakonia 

юб б. * id, 2956 ft 

snd Mules, Acta a Dipl. Graec. v. p. 155- 
ihi 
® Saban, Dac. ulti, i 
др Петра paerfpare, pp. 199 
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of a ‘high’ and ‘low; że. probably a northern and a southern, Tsakonia.t 


The inhabitants of ‘high’ Tsakonia are described ? as an ‘active, intelli- 
gent, faithful and hardy race, who serve throughout the whole Realm as 
couriers, and travel with incredible speed through the mountains from 
one place to another.’ The fact that the region between Lenfdhi and 
Yeráki, which was part of Tsakonia in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, is now inhabited by Albanians, probably explains this distinction 
of ‘high’ and ‘low’ Tsakonia, Ayios Petros, now a large non-Tsakonian- 
speaking village two or three hours to the north of Tsakonia, is twice 
mentioned in this report, as forming part of Tsakonia. The bishopric of 
Reondast is also mentioned, In 1573 the Tsakonians inhabited fourteen 
villages between Nauplia and Monemvasia’ Réondas, the ruins of which 











are to be seen on the hill of Orfonda, was probably destroyed in the 
eighteenth century in consequence of Greek risings against the Turks. 
Prastés was a large and flourishing village of 400 or 500 houses and 





nine or ten churches, until the ravages of Ibrahim and his Egyptians 
in 1826, when the inhabitants fled to Lenídhi and the other coast villages. 
Very few of them have returned and most of the houses and all but 
one of the churches are now in ruins, 

The historical evidence seems to point to a continuous habitation 
of the Tsakonian area, without any considerable change of population, 
by a people belonging, like the Arkadians, to the earliest known race in 
Greece, Already under strong Lakonian influence at least as carly as 
the fifth century B.C, the population, under the Eleutherolakonian League. 
probably spoke a sort of Lakonian Xøine, which must have existed in 
those days. The district has always been somewhat isolated and never 
attained to any political or commercial importance, even during the 
greatness of Monemvasia. The evidence of the Chronicle of the Morea is 
decisive against any large infusion of Slavs into the population At 
least as early as the thirteenth century the name Tsakonia was applied 
to a large district which included the Tsakonia of to-óay, stretched 
northwards perhaps as far as Astros, and southwards to Yeráki, and probably 








3 Zid. p. 208, I1 territorio di Mistrà compreso . . . tra 1” alte et aspre montagne dell” alta 
e bassa Zacognà, 

® Jit. p. 209. 

? Tid. pp. 210, 211. 

* ий. р. зло. Уеко di 
Crusius, Tureagraecia, p. 489. 





Piero di Zacogn’. 
di Reondas 
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also contained villages such as Tsintsina on the western slopes of Parnon. 
The district and name were also already identified with the ancient 
Lakonia, though whether by a genuine popular tradition or merely by the 
learned it is impossible to say. ‘The population, which in classical times 
was mainly on the coast, centred chiefly round the highland villages of 
Réondas and Prastós in the middle ages; perhaps in consequence of 
piracy, and has only returned to the coast in comparatively modern 
times. 
$ 3—BinLioGRAPIINA 





The first important information on the dialect is supplied by: 
Villoison® who states some of the phonetic peculiarities and gives a 
few examples of each, He obtained his facts from a Tsakonian in Athens, 
and only deals with a very small part of the subject! 

Leake® has a few very inaccurate notes on the phonetics and 
grammar. 

Thiersch® first attempted a serious study of the dialect. He gives 
a short phonology aud tabulates the pronouns and the verb fairly well, but 
deals very scantily with the noun, He seems to have obtained his 
information chiefly in Nauplia, and the only distinction between the 
two branches of the dialect he records is the dropping of X before back 
vowels. His study includes a historical account of the district, and three 
very short and inaccurate texts, one of which is the Lord's Prayer. Ніз 
system of recording the sounds is very misleading; and his philological 
explanations are fanciful, He compares forms which have arisen by 
modern phonetic changes to the simple uncompounded forms of Homer, 
and he makes no comparisons with Modern Greek, His conclusion is that. 
the dialect is essentially Ionic with strong Doric influence, 

3 There ia no evidence for Devilles assumption (Aude du dialecte Tralonin, p. 23) that the 
populations of the Argolid and Lakonia took refuge in the district and founded these villages at the 
ime of the Slav invasions. 

2C, G. Meyer, Meugriachische Studien, i. pp. 61, 62. Sitsungrler. d. Kat, Abad, d. 
Wisenieh, in Wien, Philo Histor, Clate, Bd. cxx 

3 Progemena ed Zonerum (Venice, 1788), note on pp. 49, 0. 

* T have gone through all his MSS. in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris, but failed to find 
any unpublished notes. 

© Researches in Greece (1814), pp. 196-204 ; Travels in the Morea (1830), 

© Ober die Sprache der Zakonen (832) 

л Тапа ће мейе камеді (кері), ябаа (ráða), Собр (reolp) «dpa (dpe), ipie and 
Apöfe (dpbräe). 











i. pp. 505-508. 
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Deville 1 gives an excellent historical and topographical introduction 
with a good map, an etymological study of 374 selected words, an 
examination of the phonetics and morphology, and six short folk-songs 
with translations and notes. His material is more complete and accurate 
than that of Thiersch, but, as Deffner has pointed out, contains many 
mistakes of accentuation and phonetics; thus, he completely confuses 
x, x" and y, and reproduces the voiceless dental and labial aspirates by +r 
and тт. Moreover he always spells his words in accordance with their 
supposed etymologies and not as they are actually pronounced, explaining 
the pronunciation somewhat vaguely in notes? He holds in the main the 
opinion of Thiersch further elaborated: ‘Tsakonian is the heir to the 
Lakonian dialect formerly spoken in the same localities This Lakonian 
he assumes (with Ahrens, ii 429) to be, like Arkadian and Elean, 
non-Dorian and of pre-Dorian origin. He supports Herodotus statement? 
that the Kynourians were autochthonous Ionians, and explains it in the light 
of Pausanias’ statements‘ that the Kynourians were of Argive origin, that 
the Argives prior to the Dorian invasion spoke the same language as the 
Athenians and after the Dorian invasion remained, with the Arkadians, 
the only autochthonous inhabitants of the Peloponnese.’ He accounts for 
the survival of the dialect by the wildness of the country and the absence 
of civilisation. His weak point is phonetics,’ and he describes many 
phenomena as survivals, which comparison with modern Greek shows to be 











new developments. 
Oikonomos; a Lenídhi priest, gives a short grammar of the Lenídhi 
dialect, together with a fairly large vocabulary, a few songs, and a short 
prose narrative. His work is valueless philologically, but the vocabulary 
and texts are useful, though the spelling is very misleading, 
The newspaper articles of Marinidtis* and Nikolésis® are very slight 


3 Atude du dialecte Teaconien (Pàris, 1866). 

2 Hence for àx' he writes àxxó ( =àøxós) but for ‘pa, xxdpa 
but for Haware, Waupdr0e (= аунай). 

3 vil, 73. 

4 i 2, 37, w1 

5 Inv. 1 Pausanias makes no mention of Argives. 

* Cf. p. 83, where, with reference to the change jc» before # sounds, he remarks “cela tient 
sans doute à ce que ja et «sont plus faciles à confondre que pa et va, uo et vo, gov et vov 

1 Траррат ris Toaxurinie Sadkrov, Athens, 1870, published in 1846 with the title 
Праурәт« тв Дожей Adres. 

T "Eénpapis $QopaBór, v. No. 232, рр. 249 Г, 1857. 

8 Poids xvii, No. 748, pp. 2182 ft, 1870. 





добре), for fre, fre (= der 
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and offer no new material, whilst the work of Mullach is taken almost 
word for word from Thiersch, and that of Moriz Schmidt, although very 
full and conscientious, is based on the material of Leake, Thiersch and 
Deville without any personal acquaintance with the dialect, and therefore 
teems with inevitable mistakes of fact, 

Deffner, the only scholar dealing with the dialect who possessed a 
really thorough first-hand knowledge, wrote at considerable length : 
beginning with short newspaper articles on remains of ancient case- 
formation in Tsakonian the Tsakonian demonstrative pronouns? and the 
Tsakonian p he went on to a fuller and more comprehensive study in his 
Archiv and began writing a Grammar of which, unfortunately, only the 
unfinished first half dealing with Phonology has been published. Unlike 
all his predecessors Deffner was extremely accurate in his statement of 
facts, used a clear, phonetic system of spelling and classified the 
peculiarities of the dialect with great care and detail. But he was more 
concerned with proving the identity of Tsakonian and ancient Lakonian 
than with giving an objective account of the dialect, and in consequence 
gives far too much weight to doubtful etymologies and to philological 
explanations which are either improbable or entirely untenable, and does 
not in the least make clear the great similarity that exists in syntax, 
vocabulary and general structure between Tsakonian and Modern Greek. 
On the whole, in spite of much wild theorising, Deffner made out a very 
strong case for Lakonian survivals in certain phonetic features of the 
dialect. Hatzidakis in various places supports the strongest of Deffner's 
points, and also argues in favour of a distinction between o and œ in 
Tsakonian.s 

Deffner's view was further corroborated by Thumb in an article on the 
place-names of Tsakonia? which dealt very thoroughly with the subject 
and used all the available sources, Thumb clearly proved that the proportion 
of Slav names is extremely small, but failed to remark the curious fact 





N Grammatik der Griechischen Vulgarsprache (Berlin, 1856), pp. 94-104. 

$ Nia EAs, No. 34,1874. 

3 Mid. No. 35, 1874. 4 iid. No. 37,1874 

* Id V 1-54, Das Zaboniehe als Fortentwicklung der Laconischen Disleteserwiesen, 17-87, 
Das Zakonische Verbum und seine Formen, 

$ Zakonische Grammatik, Berlin, 188), 

7 Einleitung, pp-81.; Meravar. nah Noad. i. 365 f, i, 03; K2. xxiv, 91 f. 

8 Merauay. wah NeoOd i. 635 ; Tiare. MA. 558-561; “Axê. Avar: i. 260-2, ii. 461. 

? Die ehnagraphische Stellung der Zakomen, Indagerm. Forsch. iv. 195-213. 
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that these place-names, apart from terminations and the dropping of X. 
before back vowels, do not show Tsakonian peculiarities, 

Psichári! and his pupil Pernot, class Tsakonian with the rest of the 
Modern Greek dialects, and refuse to admit any Lakonian survival. 
Pernot deals in detail with some of the phenomena which are regarded as 
survivals by Deffner and Hatzidakis, Hesseling brings forward a new 
theory, that Tsakonian is a mixture of Dorian and an Ugro-Altaic 
language. 


$ 4—PnoxoLocv.* 


I Vowels. 
a. 

One of the most striking features of Tsakor regular retention 

of the original 4, which was preserved in all the old Greek dialects, except 

Attic and Ionic, but, apart from possible isolated survivals, gave way before 

the Attic-lonie forms in the Koine and consequently in the Modern 

Greek dialects which sprang from it. This a is found: 











(a) In the fem. sg. of the definite article, nom. å, acc. ra(v), gen. ra(p). 

(©) In noun terminations, eg. reoupdra (xehar), raolra (xotrn), 
мухой (ҷуд), Мима (Мт), (8) epdgra (erégrns), (6) Sepydra (Bpaydrns). 

There are rare exceptions, eg. tor), réx, neri (nerfs), rovan’ 
(тоат), ш еу are never peculiar to Tsakonian,! and clearly borrowed 
from Modern Greek. 

(© In terminations of adjectives, demonstrative pronouns, and parti- 
ciples, fem. nom, and acc, 5р, е4: как (как), бта (rplrn= Tucsday), rirevda 
(reräprn= Wednesday), &rdai (=aörn), dßa (dm), ranındva (катит), 

% Eiudes de Phil, Nio-grecque, pp. xxvii, f, (Biblirhiyue de 1’ Веб aes Hautes Etudes). 


зна pp. Se-óti Keone des Дамы брить кий. 270-376, хай, Gap; Binder de 
input. Nickel. 1105 Ik, 312 f, 466 # 





3 De koine en de oude dialekten van Griekenland, Amsterdam, 1906. T have not seen the 
article itself, and only know of it from the short notices in the eue Critipue, 1996, pp. 306-397, 
Revue der Études Greequer, vu. p. 63, note. 


the same value as in modern Greek, The speci 








«. Bera Botha (ef, Defîne, Ned, Avé i. 7, 
Of forms Hike ребра, riper. A few scattered 
kis, Meray, xat Neod. i. 479-80. 
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(d) In parts of words other than terminations, eg. ápépa (ńuépa), 
обрере (отмерь), вам (ийдо»), udrn (ш}ттр), épayod (pend). 

(e) In some forms of -aw contracted verbs, eg. èywápa (èyevvjðnv), 
graè Cpnrós). 

Definer gives also fut. active forms like £a ópdov, but these may" 
have another explanation : cf. $ 5, Morphology p. 170. 

Note—In a few words a arises from ©, eg. &éxou (rpéxo), драмов 
(pend), paravotou (ueravors). 

e (e, a). 

e regularly as in Modern Greek represents original e ar It also 
arises i i 

(a) From -os and -ov terminations of nouns, adjectives, and participles, 
"where these are preceded by a dental, nasal, liquid, sibilant (s, ©) ог 
i sound? eg. xacńpeve(p) (xaðńpevos), ävde (dpros), kad(p) (xaħós), rarè 
(калд), катере (кадиітероѕ апа -ор), де (дос), äxpele (dxpeios -ov), шос 
(ipae us), E (biis). 

This change ceased prior to the dropping of X (v. p. 147) before 
back vowels, hence «aM, etc, not waé. 





(6) Occasionally from # sounds, eg: Sevaré (Buvarés). 


i 


M, en on, u of Ancient Greck regularly become in Tsakonian, as in 
Modern Greek, an i sound, eg. warn (ujenp), m'elpov (omelpn), лто{оу (то), 
1 дбфойто (о й›бретол), бм (фо), Үт? (йет). 

There are frequent exceptions, e: fjuce (fjptrws), xyodipe (xolpor), and 
all cases of » arising from original å, cf. sub. a. 

v is also often represented by an 7 sound, eg. du (Sup), DER (rs), 
@bov (66a), but these cases are probably borrowings from Modern Greek, 
v, sub, 1. 

-la regularly corresponds to the Modern Greek termination -éa, yd, 
eg. voula, hovia, naxla (da). 

t occasionally arises from ¢, eg. rovyuvéupeve (Éeyvvipevos), vauuoó 
(en). 

2 Grammatik, p. 22. 


2 This remarkable change can perhaps be paralleled from Skytos, ef. Constantinidis, дуло, 
pp. 101 f 
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2 (0,0). 


The treatment of o, w is difficult, The cases where the o sound 
regularly remains seem to be :— 


(1) In final syllables, after labials and gutturals, where final -s, -p, or -» 
has been dropped : eg, de'é (deeds), nad (kaxds, wardv), (Mayı (ayes), 
ops (Bepuss), кбто (emos), бо (Sup), for which ef. р. 147. 


(2) Where the sound arises from another vowel: eg. čópaci 
(Géppavors), podldı (peßldı), expoporita (darpoperyia), ovyvodia (rvwvebía), 
бурё (бурбѕ). 

The cases where o, œ regularly become ov are given under #. 

Elsewhere many words retain the o sound: eg. dve (8v0s), £0 (Sor), 
‚öpod (dpi), фрёка, moßela (= road), óče (Bórpvs), Bpovrä (Apovri), vonja 
(оре), x'óaka. (exdn), xavégov (Xaveio), but many change to ov, 
perhaps under the influence of neighbouring sounds: eg. ypodooa 
(у\бада), обра (бра), тойра (cróua), dboüra. (f&ura), Xovrrdi (vorrdbuor), 
об, (дф), оўдё\е (диа), койдо (кбрдо»). 

According to Hatzidakis Tsakonian differentiated o and v about the. 
third century A.D, keeping o as an o sound, and changed œ to ov, 
o becoming ov in some words under the influence of neighbouring labials 
and gutturals, [n view of the examples given above, and of many others 
which might be given, of a's which retain the o sound and of o's which 
have become ov, the evidence for this theory can scarcely be said to be 
satisfactory. With regard to the date of the change o, œ> ov, it can only 
be said that, as Hatzidakis has pointed out, it must be later than the 
differentiation of v into ov and jov ; otherwise the ov arising from o and o» 
would have been similarly treated. 


: н (ov, ov). 
ou arises i 


(1) From final -w, except where final -s, -р, ог -» has been lost 
( p. 147): eg: да 'pdov (da ópáo), vácov (rà ew), xérov (kéra). 





(2) From the first o of -dve, -dorw verb-forms: ag: Ourpobvou 


? Dioec. Módr. 558 i 
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(фотрфиь), @Фотробка (Hbórpoza) dowewotrow (dowrwówo), capoów'ov 
(capave), patote'ov (uakedw), yatovr® (ua fords). 


(3) In the participial form which is used in the analytical present and 
imperfect (v. p. 168): 4g: djs роб (брдо) = 1 see; due éxou (Exar) = 
I have, These forms are probably affected by the plural forms, jue 
dyovvre (Éyovres) = we have, due üpodvre (öpövres) = we see, or by the 
feminine forms gopoda (dopoiea), dpaxota (éwparvia). 


(4) In the pres. part. middle both of contracted and barytone verbs, 
ар. dworawvodueve (kmuoramönevos), dpospeve (dpdpevos). 


(5) In the noun terminations -opa (-ора), and -wva (-ova, -ovm), 
eg. Тоба (отма), отробра (отрдра), тётосира (фёртора), фтећдойза. 
(odevödun). 

For the treatment of o, o in other cases v. sub o. 


(6) ov (ov after т, $, 0, в, A, v) represents in many words an original v, 
eg. kote (xtav), youvaixa (yuvaixa), dyoupa (dyupa), Bout (Buti), Bado 
(8200), ёо (220), woußdve (kudveos), yotxo (Adeos), yobr'a, pourdadla 
(ирта), kovvivdov (evvite), робба (аа), ромуоб (дубе), Shgyoupua 
(dupa), Ввобгом (око), eaodgouré (add evburds), одойко (обоз), 
обро (рө), ёоба ($рд$), ›оўром (диф). 

There are strong reasons for supposing that Tsakonian has here 
preserved the original pronunciation of v as 4 i 


(a) The number of cases where ov (jov) represents an earlier v is very. 
large, whereas there are comparatively few examples of other i sounds 
( et, ot, 1) pronounced ov. 


(6) Where ov arises from an # sound other than v a preceding guttural 
is palatalised, eg: добре (Хоїроѕ), фтатообм (ёттакойч). This is also 
true of words like raodpı (wöpros) = father, yyouplov (yupl%a), which seem 
to have come into the dialect with an # sound, and later to have changed 
to ov after palatalisation of the x and y. In forms like xirovpa (mirupa), 
Aaboupı (NäBupos), rodubave (röumavov), which have their counterparts in 
Modern Greek, the ou probably also arises from an # sound, whereas in 
Badıos (Badö), Bokyovpe (Soórupor), ieyoó, and similar forms, the xov 
preserves an old pronunciation. 
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IL— Consonants. 
A—SINGLE CONSONANTS. 

(i) Dropped Consonants, 

Final -», as in Modern Greek, is regularly dropped, but retained in 
such cases as ov dóro (ràv rómov), vav dida (rv rra). 

Final -s became -p, which then disappeared except before initial vowels. 
in euphonic combination of article and noun, e: rovp dvos (rois dvous), but 
тои зорфе (rods voe), and in verbal forms such as £yovvrep fpe (Üxopev), 
and by extension Zyovp dpa (io), d(oóp eps (yd ell). 

The addition of a final e preserved the pin the and sg. of verb forms 
other than the present and imperfect. indic, eg: Oa’pdpe (Oa dpés), dpdracpe 
(dopäres), üpdr'epe (dpáoðns). 

y and 3 are frequently dropped between vowels, eg. ai (Addı), do 
(Gap) but gen. üAdrov, ёой (réya), дхрав (40.4869), Edo (rpdyos), ovv- 
dada (yuprani8a). 

В із dropped in mpotara (mpößara). 

Final p is dropped, eg udrn (wirnp), pl. nardpe, eden (Ovydrnp), 
$ (бар), 

v initial, and. medial after a vowel, is dropped before a, o, o, ov in the. 
Lenídhi dialect, eg. éfpgouAe, pl. épBamshoe, qd (ya), pdnyova 
(udyoura), dod (Aad) but v' dArjou (tv Majo), doyo (Флот), кд (калд), 
dixava (Adyava). B appears for din the three words Aßa (di and Фа), 
páßa (uña) and eéBa (хаха), 

Intervocalic ø. It has been argued? that о is dropped between vowels 
in Tsakonian. 

(1) In futures such as 

Ba. "pov, Oa. doplov, да djov, Ga Обои, which are supposed to arise 
phonetically from "02 épdow, *0à goptow, *0à хае, *0& Alan. 

(2) In the fem, sg. of the pres. part. ас. сд; броба, Вафа, which are 
said to represent earlier pobra, Báovea. 

(3) In the az of the 3rd pl. aor. ind. act, and pass. and the o; of thc 
3rd pl. of active futures, eg. ópdxai (lopáxact), ûpdr'aî (*ópázDast), da 
ypáywi (0à ypdyaer). 

1 Dettner, Grammatik, pp. 47, 125 5 Deville, Étude du dial, Ты, p. 76. 
L2 
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(4) In the two words cited by Deffner, roepai{d)a, (*Enpactha), and 
парада ("нарас а)а 

As Pernot has pointed out the word fepaika is in use in ordinary 
Modern Greek, and also хаба, а word of similar formation, so that 
Deffaers explanation of the words sepa(X)& and papaiQvja is very 
improbable. These supposed cases of loss of intervocalic ø are therefore 
confined to the verb forms mentioned in (1), (2) and (3). Pernot regards 
them as due to dissimilation. Thus *öpodea became öpoda on the analogy 
of the pl. *öpoües which arose by dissimilation from *ópoóses :* futures such 
as Ba "pov, Ba 'pápe, Ba "pn, Ва ‘pipe, Ba ‘pare, Ba ‘pint, arose from “Bd 
ópásu, *0à dpdaps, etc. because *Óà ópásys znd sg, and *Cd épdowor 
3rd pl became @& épdns and 04 ёрбоса Ъу dissimilation and the other 
forms followed their analogy:* *äpdası, *và molact, ctc. became dirai, 
va roloi, etc. on the analogy of cases like *eypdyai, va ypdyvai, which arose 
from *éypdypast, *va ypdyoot by dissimilation of 

‘The fact that these phenomena occur only in particular verb forms is 
as fatal to Pernot's as to the earlier explanation. There is nothing in 
Tsakonian like the forms which Pernot quotes from Chios :? ó IIupkoóns, 
700 Hupkoden, ol Поркобось and mies (= wéces), but боо, möen. There 
are also three further objections to the dissimilation theory : (1) All the 
forms in which the dissimilation is supposed to have occurred are with one 
exception hypothetical and may never havecxisted : thus the fem. pl. of 
the pres. part. is öpoüude(p), like the mase, not dpofes, nor, as the plural, eg: 
оГоробсса (УАбоса) 1 уройсов, 13 there any evidence for an -es pl. of such 
words in Tsakonian ; the 2nd sgg. of fut. and subj. forms are, eg. 8a 'pdpe, 
ба molepe, not Ba 'péns, 0a moins, and the 3rd pl. forms are 0a "pávi, 
ба тоіої, пої Ва ?рёост, Oa wolosı; no such 3rd pl, aor, as dypayrai exists 
in Tsakonian, the form used being éypáfai; the one exception is futures 
like da ypdyoi, Ba x'pdrowi, from ypdhov and w'pdvdov (= exdto), which 
do occur. 




















(2) In all the analogies assumed, it is always a small number of cases 
which causes analogous changes in a much larger number, instead of the 
larger number affecting the smaller, which is what one would naturally 
expect, and what does in fact happen in all well-established cases of 
analogy. 


3 Grammatik, p. 125. з дете бо Etudes Grogs, wol p. p. 
ароз ipa ML ern. € it pe agb 
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(3) In the one case, where if anywhere dissimilation of ø would 
inevitably have occurred, the future and subj. forms of -fo verbs, it does 
not take place. Thus the future of yyoyplfov is Фа yyouploov, ба yyouplaepe, 
ба порі a jorplaorpe, Oa youpiaere, Ba yoyplaai, and the futures of 
ruplfou (yupite), x'pltou (= miva), Ваші ҳо ате similarly formed, 

It remains then to find other explanations of these forms. 


(1) Fut. and subj. forms, ĝa ‘ро, Фа dopéov. The explanation of 


these forms lies in the general development of the verb system. The 
Tsakonian verbs fall under two types : 


(a) verbs with -xa aorists and non-sigmatic futures, 





(0) verbs with -a aorists and sigmatic futures. 





The process of development of the first type is easy to follow, The verbs 
are all of the classes which had -xa perfects in classical Greek, 
ie, verbs with vowel stems, ‘contracted’ verbs, and verbs in -vo, -po. 
The verbs in -vw, -p would naturally have a non-sigmatic future 
corresponding to the old non-sigmatic aorists, eg. papaívov, ба wapdvov, 
dpapdiga, n'elpov (omelpa), 0a m'elpov, éx'elpra, djije'ov (apo), Ва dpov, 
Аба (арка). Ba Bov, the füt. of Odov, shows a present subj. form, and 
Һая а -ка aor, e0dea, ба ‘ром, the fut. of dpod (épdw), in view of 
Modern Greek “ uncontracted” present forms like yeddw, yedgs, yerden may 
well be regarded as a present subjunctive form, and the aor. is in -xa 
брака, From all these classes, together with such verbs as xivov (mévov), 
ба kiov, gixa, arose the type of aorists in -xa with corresponding 
non-sigmatic futures, which by proportional analogy created such para- 
digms as 











фороб ба popou афорёка. (форд) 
тшд батар ёта (енд) 
осоо da viov diea (rida). 


The dialect did not object to present forms in the future, because the old 
present indicative disappeared before the new analytical form (v. p. 168), 
and to express the ‘incomplete future’ in verbs with vowel stems, 
‘contracted’ verbs, and verbs in -pa, it used a -vw present form, eg. 
iov 0a Oivov (= М.С. ба oddtw), n'eipov Oa n'elpvov, molov 0a rolvov, 
броў da "рб, фороб да goplvov. 
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(2) Fem. sg. pres. part, öpoda, etc. 

Tsakonian has also an aorist part. eg: dpaxod, which is declined 
exactly like броў. 

In view of the accentuation, this seems to have its origin in the old 
perfect part. *éwpar-ds -via -és. The two sets of terminations have been 
contaminated, and the perfect ending -ofa (-via) has prevailed in the 
fem. sg. 

(3) -ai, -oi 3rd pl. endings of the verb, eg: aor. act. брёкай, ёүр&Ваї 
aor. pass. ópár'ai, éypdgrai fat, act. Ba ypdyol. 

Inthe fut, act. of -áw verbs, and in the fut. pass. of all verbs the 3rd pl. 
is in -vn eg. Ba ‘pave, Ba 'ратоби, ба прафтоби. From this it appears 
that at some time the -v of the imperfect and aor. spread to all 3rd plurals 
in Tsakonian as generally in Modern Greek. 

At this stage the forms would be фрака», éypd8av, Фра», дурдфта» 
ба ypáßuv, 0a "páv, 6a. "paz otv, Ba ypagroir. 

The final -ı is probably due to the influence of fv and fg, the 3rd 
pl pres. and impft. of ču (dm), and the retention of » in 6a 'páw, 
ба "par ovt and Ba ypasprodve is owing to the position of the accent. 

The disappearance of intervocalic œ is therefore in all three cases due 
to morphological, not to phonetic causes. 





Gi) Change of Consonants. 

m becomes x before i sounds, eg: xewod (red), xivov (mivov), nyár 
(adv, exdvov (rrudve), àxiotawoúpeve (miorawópevos), risov (migu). 

There are many exceptions due probably to the influence of Modern 
Greek, eg: rote) (motes) olou (nord), covmia (covrsd). 

At Kastanitsa and Sitena this change only occurs in advov. 

7 becomes x before 7 sounds, ei xo (rud), калоо (туш), 
sud. (rods), novel (xovri), pela (umá) berdvov (drudva), хо» 
(хтб), трак (тат), ёю (ёт), 

Exceptions are numerous, eg. mpureis (mp&ros), mpareie (mharós), 
Ermveßl? (deeivos), dAoubrıxo (iNotwrınds). 

Apparently x‘ remained before i sounds, but became x‘ before ja, ov, 
hence Sár'vhe (Sáxrvhos), but «'jaou(d)a (oraryebr), коб (отб), 

Both these changes, 7>x, r>«, are clearly later than the change «>To 
before e and # sounds. 

зараб 
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becomes ro before e and i sounds, eg. bazbdroe (wmapmdxs), roolra 
(Kolrn), edéroepe (emiyyes), but 1st ка, ташрё (кар), roe (каї), 
тоё)а (И. сеа = house), yowarrot (gen. of youvatea). 

There is, so far as I know, no exception to this rule, except ће к 
which arises from т апат. 

$ becomes 0, 8 becomes & before i sounds, 4g. Фитройои (фитрёиь), 
ol (pus), Olde (pios), Súxo (BrE, Bunyós), oxala (axhapla), podiðı 
(peßlðu A.G. èpéBwbos). 

There are many exceptions to the change #<9, and the change #>8 
is only found in the three examples given. 

At Kastanitza and Sitena ¢ is kept, except in vén (vun), oldu 
(Bus) and čaðía (афі), апа £ remains unchanged. 

j becomes > before i sounds. This change does not occur at Kasta- 
nitsa and Sitena, Examples are :—vla (ula), &veî (pes), vorpórye (uoupoMopt), 
зир Коо (рур! а), vvyðanla (àpvyðadá), àypivı (dypl), àțnvlovre (åťnuiwrós), 
dwbeyre (dpüvyrós). Exceptions are very rare, the most noticeable being 
pu (=pov, ue) as opposed to the accented form dulv. The p probably 
remained because pe is unaccented and the ¿is always elided before 
vowels, eg. p’ ртов, Ве saw me. 








р 
The treatment of p in Tsakonian is as follows :— 
(a) When medial and not before an # sound or preceded by a r or 8, 


it remains, as in Modern Greek, a pure trilled 1, eg. dpdia, ба форбоу 
трфкцоо (трдто»). 





(6) When medial before an i sound or jov arising from v, and not 
preceded by 7 or 8, it becomes something very similar to a Czechish 7, 
often sounding like {and the following #, if unaccented and followed by 
another vowel, disappears, eg. pov(à)áğa (uovhápia), čğa (čpta = fleeces), 
краба (прива), ple (xpéas), «/pitou (xplto), edpou (xdpvov). 

(0 Initial in a few words, and more frequently after 1,0 or à, it 
becomes д, %, eg, divda (fifa), diva = mountain (? from fis, nose), dodo 
(héros) déov (jw), dddou (démo), toó (трёуь), číxa (rplya), číra 
(прёт), Böte (Börpus), Edxov (xpéyw), Eova (Bpüs) аба (döpds), čpače 

" (dporpov). A preceding 0 is generally dropped, eg, élvaxa (Bplvaf), 
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enact ("pspacız' from *öpuacı, Bpnavaıs), Blpse (Bpehpov), dedov 
(Opto). 

erp becomes &, probably through the stages, oré—oé, eg. adı 
(dep). 

@ becomes т in а few words:—eden, &drn (Buydrnp), add (Bépos), 
ep’ (Bepierijs), cefivdov (Bepttw), omdivdov (OnNd&o), anhurd (OnAwess), 
осоо (урда), dMzov (Mw), perhaps Salsov (albo), Asa (Aumba), 
«бов (кри), каотрене (wahijuevos), and Deffner® also gives dans (Bepuis), 
&önanı (Okpnavaıs), and &ovixov (Éepuito), but the explanation given under 
the change p> ё is more probable. 

Pernot* explains vérov, Mrov, Salcov as being reformed from the 
aorist, «lea апа Аша as due to богт ифо and Never, and decides that 
@ became о іп Tsakonian only before f and e The forms «ği and evier 
are purely hypothetical; the Modern Greek forms of vézov and 4Meov 
аге рибо апа Фо ; the Tsakonian aorists are àvéea, dra, dbdea ; and 
there are no other examples in Tsakonian of presents reformed on sigm: 
aorists. Pernots explanation is therefore very improbable, The small 
number of these words makes it unlikely that the change @>o was 
ever a regular law of the dialect, and the only explanation is that 
at the time when Laconian used c for 6, a number of such words 
spread to the Tsakonian district, and have since become reduced under the 
influence of Modern Greek to the few given above. The examples of c 
for @ from Symi and Ikaria quoted by Pernot* do not affect the question 
of c for їп Tsakonian. 





B.—COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS, 


7 arises, probably through the stage 7r :— 
(@) From от, eg. av diiQ)a ("es rav 7EAav = to the house), 
vas'alvos (dvacralva), r'obpa (ovápa), 
(&) From 08, eg. ópár'epe (*ópácÓns) 2nd sg. aor, pass, 
(© From ez, eg. Bár'uhe (Báwruhos), ойға (уйкта), {айет', раз 
part. pass. of балҳои (Ваау), 
3 A similar explanation is given by Hatzidakis, X2. xxiv, 105-104. 
з Сантай, р. 45. 


3 Phondtigue’de Сй, р. 313- 
* Hid. pp. 313, 314. 
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(d) From x6, e: Ba дето (Ва ex8). 

x arises, probably through se, 

(а) Етот ок, е. 46 (дскбѕ), к'фака (скдә}Ё), Bimpove'ou (Berkávo), 
and many other verbs in x'ov (-exo), dow'a (poem), 

© From ox, eg. dpa (де уйра), ибо (ибе о), їх'о» (Ту), 

(à) From yy in доф'о (фбууоз). 

7 arises, probably through mm, 

(a) From om, eg. mepov (omelpw), ém'épr (éomépa) = yesterday 
т бодо (оттуу), 

(д) From wm in dm'od (dumäs = dv mas), and perhaps in m'ovpréce 
(филровбеь), 

(с) From pọ in дт'ака (бифаё) апа дл'айё (онфадч). 

In a few words 7, m, and x are aspirated especially at the beginning of 
words, eg: KpeBér'a (rpeßßdrı), K'apbaivov (xaraßalvu), «loca (rleea), 
ar'ol (o), r'oó (s), r'ovvdtttov (rrépbo), w'oubá (eópBos). 

{becomes vd. In many words, especially verbs in -fo, £ has become 
vd, probably through the stages zd, dd, nd, eg. &fvda (fifa), xévdov (dto), 
pounded (uvtdo), weplvdov (Bepltt), iovvivdov (eniti) «1. seclt, Spavívdou. 
(papitu, cf. panov), åvolvdov (àvobyw). 

By becomes hg, probably through gg, eg fehgodpeve (fevyópevos), 
fengou (бабо), бороо (Boueiy)a), wardigev (varein), тотёироо 
(moreio), tovdavéagou (fevraveda), and all other -eo presents. 

pr, pb become vd in a few words :—dvde (dpros), ovdali'ov (xopraivo), 
irenda (reräprn= Wednesday), axovudı (aröpdon), xöndı (xöprov), uowv- 
dana (uuprants), üxirdayo (dyöprayos), mdrdı (omdpron). 

This is clearly later than the change vd > Ag before 7 sounds, hence 
xévdi not yóùgi 

vd becomes hg before f, ov sounds, eg. dngıßdra (dvrapdrıy), 
афар (Гаеп, aüBevr)s), бв (ёти, neuter of tvdepi, dem. pron.), xahgj\s 
(xavõýn), xpoñgńýpi (xpovrýpi), ňgoúr'ov (čvðúw), čħgovpa (čvõvpa). 

px, px become ig in a few words :—änga (*äpra, aor. of åğix'ov= M.G. 
maípwo) éàgaré (ípravos)e hedge, ésoWüga ("ícvpka), aor. of сойроу 
(epo), tàgov (cf. čpxouai). 

This change is earlier than the change ig > hd before i and e sounds, 
hence dvdze, 3rd р. оГ йда. 
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pb become Ag before i sounds, eg. xovhgt (xovaSO), hgrfyov (dumifyo), 
ovigiyov (axovpBà), éhglea aor. of ívov (riva). 

This change is clearly later than the change ng »» vd£ before ¢ and e 
sounds. 

fig becomes vdf before 7 and ¢ sounds, eg. dvdityov (éyyito, M.G. 
Ayylto), orpovd ture (oxpoyywrbs), orpavdtixou (orpayrlte), švdķe 3rd sg. 
of diiga, aor. of dfix’ov (walpva), éndte (imperat. 2nd sg. of fàgov (fpyov- 
epxsuevos). 

‘This change is clearly later than the change pr, py» ig, and earlier 
than the changes ub>üg before sounds, vd > ag before 7, yov sounds. 

«É(«B) becomes ub in the verbs pbáwov (Bx, M.G. Bydfo), 
‚ubatvov (ixBalvo, М.б. Byalvo). The intermediate stage was probably 88. 

KM, YÀ, TA XA, become respectively xp, yp, Tp, xp in a few words :— 
‘уробсва (ûca), крёфта («№фтуз), крана (хАйра), тражой (rar), 
rpdagov (mAdrra), mptov (mdéw), axpde (dxddBes). 

In many words £ has become ze, eg: rdrcov (74 fu), toryvvoúpeve 
(Eexvvópevos). 

The phonetic features of Tsakonian, which have been tabulated 
above, may be roughly classified under three heads, according as they are 
^a) entirely peculiar to Tsakonian, () common to Tsakonian and one or 
more Modern Greek dialects, (д) common to Tsakonian and ancient 
Lakonian or the ancient Doric group of dialects. This classification is not 
exhaustive, but it is convenient as indicating to some extent the position 
which the dialect holds in the history of the Greek language. 

(a) Phenomena entirely peculiar to Tsakonian. 

Under this head fall the following changes: w>« before # sounds, 
тэж before i sounds, $6 before 7 sounds, 88 before i sounds, 
p>é under certain conditions (v. sub p (2), pr, pb» vd, By» àg, vd» üg 
before 3, ov sounds, pe, py Ag, ub > hg before ; sounds, y8- ab, 
£> re. 

Besides these there are the aspirates 7, arising бот от, об, rr, etc, к 
arising from cx, ex, YX, and ° arising from or, e$, pẹ, to which the 
nearest parallels are the double consonants rr, wz, etc, produced also by 
assimilation, in various Modern Greek dialects, notably in those of South 
Italy. It seems not unreasonable to see in these forms a further develop- 
ment of the tendency shewn by Lakonian forms such as dexép (doxés), 
alxyotva (aloybım), Arrası (ivderadı). The forms at Symi spelt with 
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rl og. ärrnros (ävalodpros) and the ı pl. pass. in -erre for -eare, elyerre, 
etc, are pronounced with the aspirate 7‘, just as in Tsakonian. 

(0) Phenomena common to’ Tsakonian and one or more Modern Greek 
dialects, ji 

«>To, hg > vê before e, f sounds. The same or similar changes 
‘occur in many places, eg: Aegina, the Cyclades, Chios, Crete, South Italy. 

‘The dropping of X is also recorded from Samothrace and Pharasa in 
Cappadocia, On Samothrace® apparently ^ disappeared before back 
vowels, eg: doyo (Aoyov), Béw (Od), yudaxao (8iddewarov), rad (var), 
and became y (consonant 4) before front vowels, eg: yırciyilroun (Mroupyf- 
caper), "rfyios. (Duos), oro (No). Examples of the treatment of X at 
Pharasa,? where it is also occasionally changed to В ог у, are dys 
(Mays), уреб (бут), Во (Ао), уо (очор), ка (ка). 

The final -e after dentals and liquids instead of -os, -ov in Tsakonian 
may be compared with the tendency in many Modern Greek dialects to 
change o to e under the influence of a dental or liquid, Examples of this 
are collected by Pernot* An -e in the final of some -o words is also 
recorded from Skyros 

The change of o, o to ov exists, in varying degrees and under various 
conditions, everywhere in Modern Greek, 

The change of # sounds (t, », ei or, v) to ov under the influence of 
neighbouring sounds isalso universal, although in some places, eg. Aegina," 
in the case of ov arising from v and or the pronunciation is considered 
to have been 5) carlier and never i. 








(à) Phenomena common to Tsakonian and Lakonian or the Doric group 
of dialects. 

The retention of original d, common to all the old non-Attic-Ionic 
dialects, is one of the best preserved survivals in Tsakonian, and, as it 
admits of no other possible explanation except that of survival from the 
old dialects, at once makes Tsakonian a likely field for other ancient 
peculiarities. 

Retention of v with the pronunciation ov, jov. It has already been 

1 Béddoyos, 1873-4, D» 467. 

3 Conze, Reise aufn Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 53 note and p. $4- 
? Karolidis, Thoerap. "EMXeyokarr. Mb p. itt. 

4 Phondtique de Cho pp. 138 T. 

2 Constantinidi, tyres pp. 151 f 

5 "Afnyá, 1891, pp. 101 ff. 
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seen that the dialect has a large number of words with v pronounced as 
ov or gov, forming a separate class from other words in which the ov 
sound arises by modern change from an + sound (s e, оь т v), and 
that in these words the ov, ov sound must have existed continuously 
from pre-Koine times. There is some evidence from inscriptions and from 
Hesychius? that Lakonian kept the original pronunciation of v. 

The Tsakonian final -p, instead of final -s, which is dropped except 
in certain phonetic combinations before initial vowels, has no parallel in 
Modern Greek. In Ancient Greek it is a strongly marked feature of the 
Lakonian and Elean dialects? and also appears in the Eretrian form 
drop äv=ömas iv. Tsakonian probably inherits its forms from Lakonian. 

Lakonian alone of the ancient dialects changed to ø. There is 
ample evidence of this in ancient inscriptions, in authors such as 
Thucydides and Aristophanes, and in Hesychius. Some of these ø forms 
seem to have spread to the Tsakonian district and a few still survive. 

In Tsakonian vd frequently represents f especially in -[oe verbs. 
This peculiarity is not found elsewhere in Modern Greek, and falls very 
well into line as a further development of the Lakonian 88 forms which 
appear in inscriptions, in the texts of Aristophanes and Plutarch, and in 
Hesychius. 

The probable Lakonian origin of Tsakonian 7, т’, x‘, forms has 
already been discussed under (a). 

From this classification it appears that Tsakonian has a large body 
of phenomena entirely peculiar to itself, a small number of phonetic 
changes which appear also in Modern Greek dialects, and a large number 
which connect it with the pre-Koine phase of Greek, more especially with 
Lakonian, In fact phonetically it is much more closely related to 
Lakonian than to any other dialect ancient or modern, At the same 
time it does not seem to have adopted universally all Lakonian peculiar- 
ities? and the probability seems to be that in the first centuries of our 
era a sort of Lakonian Kočne, with some local peculiarities, was spoken 
in the Tsakonian area, that the special Tsakonian features, noted under 
(a), developed more especially during the period of isolation caused by 
Slav and later by Albanian settlements in the surrounding districts, and 














2 CS. Thumb, Handbuch der Griechischen Dialekte, р. 85. 
2 Thumb, of. сй. рр. 89, 175. 
# The small number of examples of e for 6 points to this. 
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that the dialect has been for some centuries now coming more and more 
under the influence of the ordinary language, which accounts for the 
enormous number of exceptions to practically every sound law which can 
be stated for it. 





$ s.—MonrHoLoG 
The Article 


The definite article is declined thus :— 





Sg. PL 

м. x. mr к 
N. ó 4 то N ol та 
As cw dI о JA. тоқр) 

or [um " 16. roe) ™ 
GE тои 


вар. 

The points of difference from Modern Greek are a for y in the 
fem. sg., the loss of the separate gen, pl. form, the confusion of the masc. 
and fem. acc. and gen. pl. forms, the -p termination of the fem. gen. sg. 
and masc, and fem. acc. and gen. pl. forms and the -+ termination 
sometimes used in the fem. acc and gem. sg. The rog) form in the 
plurals which is peculiar to Kasténitsa aud Sitena is probably due to 
the -o termination of the -os noun acc, pl.: eg: roup abjirfror became rap 
авто. 

The indefinite article, as in Modern Greek, is identical with the 
numeral ‘one,’ thus:—mase, nom, and gen. dva, acc. &a(v), fem. nom. and 
gen. vla,? acc. vla(y), neuter nom.ace. реп. фа. 





The Noun. 





‘The noun is declined as follows 


Masculines, 
(a) -os terminations, 


Sg. Pl. 
(vos) N. Acc. de čvor 
Gen. фо» бооз 





* Cf. Phonology. wtinitsa and Siten, pls, ete, ? Not used at Kastänitsa and Siena. 
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Masculines. 

Se. 

(то) N.Ace. таўто 
беп. таўтоо 

(@бротоѕ) N. Acc. düporro 
Gen. dBpovrou 

(8) -as -ys terminations. 

Sg. 

(Mr) N. Acc. Gen. крафта 


PL 
| 
roro 
{йн 
dOpobrrou * 
PL 
крфто: 


The -o termination of the plural is borrowed from -os nouns. 
(à) Old 3rd decl. nouns reformed as in Modern Greek from the acc. sg. 


Sg. 
(ope) М. Асс. беп. сора 
(тб) »o» o» тоба 
(3605s) »о»о» 


РЕ 
vopfe 
тобе 
övdov 


dvdov borrows its termination from the -os declension. 


kole (av) has in the gen. sg. owt, in the plural xoúvor or коош. 
кош arises phonetically from the old gen. kwós? Th other forms are 


due to the -os declension. 


peva (uf) has gen. sg. pepé (pnvís), and its plural is anvos. 


(d) Imparisyllabics. 


E 
(Jonás) N. Acc. Gen. фарі 
(таті) a Kan (wand 
(papás) nn фара 
Feminines. 
@ In -a. 
Many are of the type i 
Sg 
(торда) М. Асс. Сеп. mopela 
‘The commonest type is :— 
Sg. 
(беса) — М. Асс. үройста. 
беп. ypovect 


3 Not used at Kastinitsa and Sitens. 


PL 
oudde 
marie 


Yapdde 


PL 


торейи 


PL 


pet 


* Cf. Phonology, p. ta4- 
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The é genitive, in view of the accent, must be borrowed from 
such old 3rd decl. words as 
Sg. PL 
(wid) N. Acc. voúr'a (обета) 


Gen. »jvr'd (vorrás) Id ee) 


The majority of these latter, however, have genitives in - They 


are i 
Sp PL 
(ртр) N. Acc. ийт патёре 
Gen. (6 
ат 
(Ovydrnp) N. Acc. т, #атфре 
den are] 
eden 
(и N. Ace, yowalxa yowalroe 
Gen. yowarei 
(xele) N. Acc, хра 
Gen. xdi tee 
(Opi) N. Acc. ya. m 
Gen. xi Jes 


The -l genitive in these words is curious. From mpwr'i, ypovecd, etc., 
it appears that there must have been earlier forms garepé, žarepé, ctc. 
Possibly the -< arose in warepl, бате, from the final syllable of pér, 
ddr», which are also sometimes used as genitives, and the diminutive 
parépt may have helped. youvaerot may have arisen from the similarity 
of meaning, as also котеМ, the genitive of xomé(A)a = girl, and xe, 
äyeß (gen. of áuépa), by analogy of form, Neither of these explanations 
covers &uyl and reoupant (gen. of rooupd, rroupäNa), and always 
possible that these cases are survivals from a much larger body of genitives 
in -£, which would throw light upon the origin of the forms, and that the 
rest have given way before the -é genitive, which is the commonest type. 
Deville? explains the -l genitive as an Ionic form, the -é gen. as 
developed from old uncontracted forms in -áep, comparing Latin genitives 
in -ac. Deffner* suggested that the -( genitive arose phonetically from 





Etude, pp. 99 f з маа Eads, No. 34, 1874. 
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o through u, adducing the Latin -is (patros > patrus > patris), and that the -é 
genitive was an old locative form like apal. These explanations are in 
themselves improbable and do not fit the facts. 

Hatzidakis explains the -í genitives as formed by analogy from 
dM, the gen. fem. of de (Z3), which for some reason he spells &ANné, 
seemingly taking it as parallel to the M. Gr. form амф. This is no 
explanation at all, as all other pronouns have an entirely different feminine 
genitive, so that it is more reasonable to regard the -{ of dM as derived 
from the -í genitive of the feminine noun declension, a possible origin for 
which has been suggested above. 








(6) Imparisyllabics. 


Sg. Pl. 
(2х4) N. Ace. Gen. äypd dxpde (AypdBes) 
Goyds) N.Acc Gen. derd donde 
Мемет, 
(@) Old and declension. 
Se. PL 
(oya) №. Асс, аю рохн 
Gen. pm 
(ein) N. Acc eoo jet 
Gen. p 
Ойло) N. Acc. бат NS 
Gen. - Quaxdoev о 
@ Diminutives in -1 C10»). 
Sg. PL 
(йо) М. Асс. pina m. 
Gen. paMov 8 
(wär) М. Асе «м ga 
Gen, каб 
QLG.Ad) N. Acc. a ai 
Gen. diy } 
(=boy) N. Acc. кара deat 
Gen. карабоо } нада 


? Einleitung, p. 23%. 
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(© Old 3rd declension words. 


Sg. Pl. 
tr) Naa эш |ы 
(plas) N. Ace. «ре ее 

Gen. xpiárov 
(вор) N. Acc. бо 
Gen, Ф84то» Je 
The Adjective, 
(a) The old -os -y -ov declension. 
Sg. 
м, x x. 
(Bnxés=shallow) N. Acc. Фё р фб 
Gen, Bnxod тха axé 
PL 
м, т, N. 
N. Acc. Gen. fnxot — Bnxal  ğnyá 
Sg: 
м. r. к. 
(порив) м. Асс, wê quuvá ууш 
Gen. quuvoó — uud quai 
Pl 
м. r, м. 


N. Acc. Gen. уб  yupval  yupvá 
Proparoxytones are declined like mpdawos: 


Sg. Pl. 
MOF N. м. ок н, 
N. Acc. Gen. mpdome троше mpdewor трета 
(9) Traces of the old -ú -ea -ú declension appear in : 
Se. 
м. F. x. 
(marks) N. Acc. Gen. mparele mparela  траноб 
PL 
mom x. 
N. Acc, Gen. mparelar трай, 


м 
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and in forms like Bao (8a9), Pağo’ (Bap), тадцой (тах), which are 
used for all genders and cases in the singular, the plural forms being 
eg. Babol (masc. and fem.) and faÓyá (neuter) This -pv has also been 
extended to the neuters of a few ‘other adjectives of the -os declen- 
sion, е4. тбороо (боор), ENov (do), xovBdnov (neuter of rovßáve 
= кофе). 

The comparatives are in -odrepe (-drepos, drepos), ог -Urepe (-Urepos, 
-eirepos), eg: 


[075] «axê, какойтере 
(elpoppos) Виорфо, öpoppoúrepe 
(ка) xari, кабтере 
(8р5) E dbórepe 


They are declined like proparoxytone positives, except that they have 
separate feminine forms, eg: kaxovréoa (st), eawovrépas (pl). The super- 
lative, as in Modern Greek, is formed by prefixing the article, 26. 2 какоб- 
Tepe, etc. mot (mhéov) is frequently inserted, as in Modern Grek, in both 
comparatives and superlatives, eg. moù kaxotrepe, 6 mod какобтере. 
Adverbs are formed, as in Modern Greek, from the neuter pl. of the 
adjective, eg: wd (wand), xadtrepa, The old -ws formation is preserved in 
a few phrases, eg: eaovp éxdvepe = M.G. каХбз Mes, and in the forms. 
тром (р), (ебля), тор) (ards). 


The Pronoun. 
(a) Personal. 


rst Person. 
Sg. Pl. 
N. do N. det 
Acc. Gen үе, Acc. Gen. {eee 
м pov 
2nd Person. 
Sg. PL. 
x. p N. р 
Acc. Gen. {ee Ace. Gen.  moúpov? 
x 


3 At Kastänits and Sitens, low and duel. 
# At Kasthniten and Sitens, ибо, 
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3rd Person, 
Se. РІ 
N. a == 
Acc. » e 
Gen. e 


aot = ays, cf. pokod (nova), There are no other examples of ¢ 
for y. 

pa? (Classical Greek pé or pol) corresponds to the Modern Greek ие 
(acc.), pov (gen). 

Qulov (dplov), and éríov are probably to be connected with the Doric 
forms delw, riw? 

досі (рей) із the ordinary Modern Greek dpeis with final -; dropped as 





alway 





vápov arises from the Doric form ápôv, with change of accent and 
v added by wrong division (cf. yovpov, vípov). 

pov corresponds in usage to the Modern Greek pas, and probably 
arises from an acc. "дроб ог а реп, "рду, 

dejó represents an old éró with preservation of v as an u-sound 
(cf. Phonology). 

du is used like the Modern Greek oe and cov. The, which is preserved 
in бои, has become d owing to combinations like ro(v) oúk'ov te 
(rov pöyxov vor), in. which 7 regularly becomes d owing to the preceding 
nasal. 

dpoú probably arises from pets, with initial vowel changed under the 
influence of do, доб, апа drei, and with -ov termination borrowed from 
the оў declension. 

The forms of the 3rd person are difficult to explain. wand ot are 
used for all three genders, Perhaps m is descended from the ancient 
Greek viv; in view of the article forms ray, raps, there were probably 
earlier forms in the singular rove (masc. acc), raw (fem. acc), race (fem. 
gen.), in the plural rove: (masc. acc), rat (fem. ace.) and from these in 
combination with w arose the use of ot as gen. sing. and acc. and gen, 
plural, At Kastänitsa and Sitena cov is also used in the genitive plural. 
This probably arises by proportional analogy from the forms of the 
1st person pu (sg.), pov (pl). 


? Cf. 8 4,— Phonology. $ Apollon. de ron. p. 365, 966. 
м2 
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(6) Demonstrative. 


debe 
Sg. PL 
м. Е. н, м вом 
N. de bda а 
Acc Ым dan Lüge bdi ёш 
Gen. do Әд во 
reli 
Sg. 
м. 5 х 
к. | кт tenn 
dre deba 
re melt бий any 
= s dn ATUM 
Gen. ermos ері тоб 
Pl. 
x Е x. 
кте [е n 
N. Acc. Gen. i 
> rs I os Sr 
pel 
Sg. PE 
м. ү. x. мк ом 
N. кей Era фи 
Acc. pn Era ети ир ры 
Gen. èrpovvoú  èrpápov трой 


йери corresponds in use to the Modern Greek rodros. Deffncr 
suggested that it grew up from expressions such as & sov, šv rovs, etc. 
(= see it, see them, etc, M.G. vá tov, vá tovs), the ëv arising from an 
ancient jp, Latin &n. This does not seem very probable. Perhaps it is 
to be connected with the forms quoted by Hesychius, dvBa + айт. Ктр, 
üvrerobs + ro abrob éroüs. Adxoves. The forms in use at Bova, тоббо 
(= тодто), roda (= raûra), may be related. 

Зете cannot be derived from dreives, as in that case it would be 
trenwepi(cî.§4.— Phonology, p.150). It must arise from the Doric form, rjvos. 


3 Nis Bs, No. 35, 1874- 
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According to the rule that 7 becomes £ before i sounds (cf. Phonology, 
P. 150) the forms should be dervejí, etc, just as the neuter is дети. 
Apparently this change did not take place because &nvept became *érvepe 
before the change occurred, and, after the change had ceased to operate, 
*Ervepl became epeft at Kastdnitsa and Sitena, and elsewhere énvepi? 
The neuter *érp never became *ér owing to the number of syllables 
and position of the accent, and consequently underwent the change of r 
to x, hence dwt. The change of -os to -ep, -ov to -ex, is dealt with in § 4.— 
Phonology? and the -í termination is frequent in Classical Greek forms, 
such as obroat, abrnt, rourl, rovrouf, ravıl, gı represents an earlier dvd 
(ef. $ 4—Phonology, p. 153). äudel, Ernvet, and ётреї аге feminine forms 
used for the masculine, 

The change of accent seen in the genitives, évdod, duddpt, drmvod, 
Ernvdpi, may possibly be due to the influence of the Modern Greck abrod, 
deo, etc! though this is unlikely, but cannot have arisen through 
abrós independently in Tsakonian, as this pronoun is not used in the 
dialect, Perhaps it arose first in the feminine owing to the accentuation 
of fem, nouns in the genitive (cf. pp. 158 f.) and spread to the masculine 
and neuter, 

Erpeßı is.used at Kastänitsa, and Sitena where rye is used in the 
other villages. drpowod is probably formed on the analogy of Modern 
Greck abrowoß, etc, and érpápov arises from érpápi, which has taken on 
the termination of éxpovvos. 

The use of čvdepe and črnveğe (črpeğı) both as demonstrative pronouns 
and adjectives is precisely the same as that of тобто and éxeivos in Modern 
Greek. 

#38 (420s) and srá£e ( much, many) are declined thus: 












dX 
Sg. 
м. Е. x. 
N. Acc. De Ва dXMov 
Gen. s. dM dowel 
douvé* 


1 Cf. komm nomea, 






p. 87. 


© At Kastinitsa and Sitena the forms used ате алой, Алов, Ёла, лозе, арӣ бла. 
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РІ. 

м. к. к. 

N. Acc. Gen. Аа Фла аваз 

adie 

Sg. 

м. x. x. 

N. Acc. Gen. die тава тоо 
PL 

м. x x. 

N. Acc. Gen. rot таа. таа 


For da cf. кВа, pl. of wdAı, ndßa, рі. оГ им. In rav d cwpla (at 
Kastänitsa, rav Aa dwrpla) the form č (= ča) with à dropped, as 
regularly before back vowels, is used. For the change of accent in dod 
see р. 165, and for a р. 160. dowvof is like Modern Greek åNħovvoô. 
дом is probably due to the n. ace. form XA, as opposed to the neuter 
AdXou with its gen. dovvod. 

rde is the ancient rêş, with meaning changed from ‘all’ to ‘many. 
ne (nos) is now used for ‘all. 

mäde has taken on the terminations of an -os adjective, but with ор 
їп the neuter sg, for which cf. p. 161. 





(© The Relative. 

7n is uscd, like the Modern Greek od, for all numbers, genders, and 
cases, For the aspiration compare w'ot(p) = mas. Perhaps zn represents 
an earlier ‘n'y which changed its vowel through frequent elision, 
eg. oi 2Bprjros mel’ Egoved! dyl = the people who are coming here. 
(d) The Interrogative. 

mole(p) (Mod. Gk. moños) is declined thus .— 





Sg. 
м. =. 
N. Acc. Gen. role) той тошо 
Pl. 
м. F. x. 
N. Acc. Gen. molor тош rola 


+ At Kasténitea and Sitena the forms used are Аллой, Ало, лда, Аллоо, апа Ала, 
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reolve(p) is used for mase. and fem, genitive singular, meaning 
‘whose?’ 

ol is used in all genders and cases both sg. and plur. of the interroga- 
tive adjective. rod seems to arise from ris, and raotve() from ruvós 
(Modern Greek zívos). 

role(p) is clearly a borrowing from Modern Greek, otherwise the form 
would be xolep (cf. Phonology, p. 150). 


The Verb, 
The verb ‘to be’ is conjugated thus :— 
Pres, Jmperf. Pres, Imperf. 
Sg 1 w daa PL 1 ёе ай 
2 bos іа 2 ke erat 
зы u з «и реале 


The future, subjunctive, and conditional are formed as in Modern Greek, 
eg: ба ёи, va ён, ба dpa, etc. The v of di 1. sg. pres, and elvis mouillé, 
Pernot explains all these forms as being, like those of Modern Greek 
generally, derived from the Ko/re forms, eluau, elaau, фито, co, ete. In 
order to do so he is compelled to explain the initial e, which is in all the 
forms except the 3rd plurals, as having spread from dvi, the 3rd sg. present, 
and the final -1 of the 1st and and sg. present as being due to the final -t of 
the 3 sg. é. Itis improbable that one form would affect so many, and under 
this explanation it is difficult to sce why the initial vowels of the 3rd persons 
plural were not also assimilated. The 3 sg. é is clearly the mediaeval 
Фи, апа occurs also in modern Cypriote and elsewhere. du (dv) and doı may 
very reasonably be regarded as being the Doric dupl and оо respectively, 
&r'e® as being developed from éeré rather than elaBe as Pernot suggests, 
and gue from the Doric eddy or elyés, with initial vowel assimilated to 
du. and ér'e and the final consonant dropped. «би is probably eat 
with change of -øt to m under the influence of the 3 sg. é or of 
other 3rd plurals in -vi 

As the verb ‘to be’ is only rarely accented, a change of accent might 
easily occur in the few cases where the accent remained. 

Of the imperfect forms бша, ёта, in view of Modern Greek dialect 


3 At Kastänitsa and Sitena, fa ? Revue des Études Greeques, 
? Cf. 8 4.—Phonology, p. 152. 








po. 62 ft 
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forms such as the Athenian pave, eave? point to earlier forms *%puav, 
*jeav, and these require a 3rd person sg. frav to explain them, and 
therefore probably a 3rd plural ray. Loss of final v would then give 
“ipa, “hoa, “ira, “ira, and the first three would become gua, ёза, "га, 
under the influence of the present forms; *Era and *vra would become 
*rı and fr, under the influence of v and ei, and final êr and vr 
would become éex and shige phonetically? 

Hagia’ clearly arises from jigs by the addition of the ordinary’ 
aor. ard pl. termination -ai. ee is formed from de on the analogy of 
the present forms tu and ely. The 1st and 2nd pl imperf, fiai and 
&rai seem to be formed from the present forms gue and &r'e with change 
of termination due to the 3rd person #agiat, 


The Active Voice. 


The present and imperfect indicative are analytical forms consisting 
of the verb ‘to be’ and the present participle active, 


eg. (pô) 
Present. 
Sg. 1 ipod or poup ён 
2 дт браў » брор ёга 
з du dos > брат 
PI 1 ё бробрдє »  Spodvdep Zue 
200 d épotnde » 6potudep Eve 
з «ибое  „ ópoúvdep ev 
Imperfect. 
Sg. 1 tua épo8 ог дроур ёра 
2 ёра брой » бора 
35 4 dpoó » Spoup bee 
PL т inai dpotvde © „ ópoúvdep pai 
2 Hai époivde —_Spotvdep Eat 
d [oso [T [Bern 


3 V.Adrlov nis Torep. Kal: 
+ V. Phonology, pp. 150, 153. 





паар, ўв ЕММА, vol i: 1183-84, pp. 539-540. 
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The form of the participle varies according to the gender of the 
subject, The above forms are for a masculine subject. With a feminine 
subject the participle is Jpova(p) in the singular, ópofvde(p) in the plural ; 
with a neuter subject épovvda is used both for singular and plural. 

In the case of verbs other than ‘contracted,’ the forms are ag: for 
êxa, masc. sg. xov, pl. £yowde(g), fem. sg. éxa (= *éyova), pl. Exouvde(), 
neut. sg. and pl. &youvda. These forms are clearly descended from the 
classical forms рд», épûvres, Öpûvra, xov, xovres, šxovra. The forms 
$роба, ҳа, аге discussed in the Phonology, p. 150, 

Tsakonian has an ‘ incomplete’ future and an “aorist” future of similar 
formation to those of Modern Greek, and two corresponding subjunctives, 
The present subjunctive and ‘incomplete’ future are either in -vov, -jvov, 
or identical in stem with the present indicative, eg: 


: Pres. Ind. Pres, Subj. ‘Incomplete’ Fut. 
(428) va ößrjvou da ößıfvov 
(форд) фороб за фардро ба фовфюи 
(старо) melpov va m'clpvov ба m'cipvov 
(Barro) Bávov va Bdvov ба Віто 
(uapalvo)  papaivov va napalvov Oa papalvov 
[225 vésov va vioov ба vioov 
(sandte) doydrdov һа фадои 0a povydvdou 
(тод) molov va тобюу da molvov 
(Ватто) Bigov va Bdyyov ба Варои 
(nede) Фор va Uy Mgov да бадор 
(ассо)  decov va сто» Ва йсаоо 


In the formation of the ‘aorist’ subj. and future, and the aorist indica- 
tive the verbs divide themselves into two classes (T) verbs with a non- 
sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subj. and a -xa aorist indicative, (2) verbs with 
а sigmatic ‘ aorist’ future and subjunctive, and an aorist indicative in -a. 
The sigmatic futures are with few exceptions in -reou (-£o) or -ov. 

(1) Verbs with a non-sigmatic ‘aorist’ future and subjunctive, and a 
-xa aorist indicative. Under this head come old ‘contracted’ verbs, 
verbs in -po, -Aw, -vo, -Ow (-cov), and -exe (-k'ov), and verbs with vowel 
stems. All of them, with the exception of verbs in -cov and -x’ou, have 
‘incomplete’ futures and present subjunctives in -vov ог -svov. The 
‘aorist’ future and subjunctive in the case of vowel stems and -pø verbs 
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appears to be a present form, in ‘contracted’ verbs is either an ‘ uncon- 
tracted’ present form or a form arising by analogy from the aorist 
indicative? in -Aw -vo verbs is an old aorist form, 


Eg. 

Pres. Ind, ‘Aorist’ Fut. ‘Aorist? Subj. Aorist Ind. 
(бод) бой ба ёро va épdow рака 
(форд) фороб Oa goptov va pops фора 
(ereipo) терор ба. терер уа терор трка 
(Baa) Bdvov ба Воли va Bow eBadijea 
(Hapalvo) ^ papairow ба рарфю vanapdvov duapähga 
(бө) vécou Ba voy va viov dien 
rm ба зоб va igyod гавойка 
(rivo) p ба коо va «lou гайка 
(тод) molov ба wolov va olov гарона 
(06a) ov ба боо >а бо» Gira 


These verbs are practically all of the types which in Classical Greek 
Һай -ка perfects, and these -xa aorists are therefore to be regarded as 
directly descended from -va perfects and not as being formed by analogy 
from Sana and nea. 

(2) Verbs with a sigmatic 'aorist future and subjunctive and an 
aorist indicative in -a. 

These are practically all verbs in -фоь (-$0), -eigov (-elw), “Xow (Xa), 
-vdov (-$0), and -aaov (-caw). Examples are :— 


Pres. Ind. ‘Aorist’ Fut, ‘Aorist’ Subj. Aorist Ind. 


(Вата) Bégov ба Варо vaßáyov  &Báßa 
(дит) дифо Oaàváyov vadeéyou дода 
(бубе) (y Mhgov да Mov — уа рол ety Ba 


(Govraveto) — tordavtigov Ba torxdardyou va tordavdpou éardavéa 
(8а) farkyou Ва атвор һа {атоо Фала 


(бер) ecpldov ба сете һа сете сеа 
ko) xérdov Daxkrao эа улоо Фа 
(dea) mpdosov Ca mpéroov vampdreov ётрйа 
(M.G.dpipdto) jécoou 6a ğqéroouv vahıdreon Ф 
(таб) тёфоь батро за тб таа 


* Ch. § 4-—Phonology, p. 144. 
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The future and subjunctive form require no explanation. They are 

“all from old -Yo, -eiew, -avow, -fo aorist subjunctives. The aorist 

indicatives are partly imperfects in огіріп: 48а, eordavéBa, ed Ba 

correspond to the Modern Greek imperfects frega, duvráveßa, čraßa, 

and dBdßa, dvdßa arose from *ё84фа, "дыёфа, under the influence of 

dia, etc, by proportional analogy from the future and subjunctive 
forms (Mov : Básyov :: ада : «ава. 

Similarly Bddov, dvádov, etc, produced wdgov. In the other aorist 
indicatives a y appears to have been dropped, and the forms appear to 
have been earlier *Uaréya, *eoeplya, *exéya, *erpdya, *éjidya. Some of 
these arise from old perfect forms (cf. in Classical Greek rérpaya, perfect 
of mpdcow), others аге ітрегбссіз (сб. * ауа = "ауа with the 
Modern Greek Meya, imperfect of Ayo), and the rest again are analogous 
forms due to the identity in formation of the futures and subjunctives. 

The use of imperfects for aorists is easily understood when it is 
remembered that the new analytical imperfect had made the old form 
superfluous)! just as the new analytical present, eg: éy épod, made it 
possible to use the old present form öpdov in the ‘ aorist’ future Ba dpdov. 

The personal terminations of all the futures and subjunctives are alike 
except in one point. Examples are :— 


‘Incomplete’ Future, ‘Aorist’ Future. 
(Ватто) Sg. 1 ба Вафо ba Bdyov 
2 ба Вафере da Bänyope 
3 0a pápa da Вара 
PI 1 0a Bádope da Bdryone 
2 ба Віфете Da Bänyere 
з ба Вафот ба Вафа 
‘Aorist’ Future. 
(pa) Sg. 1 Oa épdov Pl. 1 Ва ёрі 
2 ба öpdpe 2 ба ёріте 
3 бабы з бабы 


The 2nd sg. termination -epe is derived from -em. For the p v. 
Phonology p. 147. e became e owing to the following p, cf. e(Bepe 
(eiönpas), and the final -e is due to the influence of the 1st and 2nd plural. 


4 In modern Greek the use of imperfecis for aorists is not uncommon, in particular feya, etc., 
is frequently used ог «а, «їс. 
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For the 3rd plural v. § 4—Phonology, p. 150. Possibly ov has become 
o through its open position. The other persons require no comment. 
Examples of the aorist indicative are :— 


(б) Sg 1 dna (wrdoow) Sg. т mpáa 
2 dparaepe 2  èrpdpe 

3 dpdrae 3 expde 

PI ї öpdrape Р. 1 empdpe 

2  брёкале 2 трёте 

з Фрікаї 3  ènpáai 


In the 2nd sg. a final -e has been added as in the future. pis again 
for carlier s. For the 3rd pl. v. Phonology, p. 150. The other termina- 
tions are as in Modern Greek. At Kastánitsa and Sítena the Modern 
Greek 3rd pl. in -ave is often used instead of the Tsakonian in -aù 

The change of accent in the singular épdea, etc, for *Spaxa, etc., is 
due to the influence of the plural. The dialect has an aorist part 
active of the typ 








Sg. PL 
м. r. м. мй N. 
№. Асс. Gen. Фракой dpaxola фракоша — dpaxotvide(p) Ффракойда 
It is descended from the classical -ós -via -ós perfect participle, and its 
terminations have been contaminated with those of the present participle 
(cf. Phonology, p. 150). 


The Passive Voice. 


The present and imperfect indicative are formed analytically, as in the 
active, with the verb ‘to be? and the passive participle in -Suevos (-ovpeve), 
eg. from Bddov (Bdrro). 


Pres. Ind. м в r 
Sg 1 dn 
2 im je Bapovubva 
зы 
м. в x. 
PL 1 te 


2 ёе pem  Badowpdva. 
3 


eu 
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For the imperfect ёна, ёла, ёк, ёнаї, &'ai, füge, take the place of 
tun, dor, etc. The order is sometimes reversed, eg. Badoípevep in, etc. 

There is no ‘incomplete’ future and present subjunctive form in the 
passive, 

The ‘aorist’ future and subjunctive is the old -8ô, -Bfs, -Añ aorist 
subjunctive, eg. from ópof, 





Sg. 1 ба драбоб Pl 1 Oa épabotpe 
2 да épabripe 2 бабрабйте 
ёраб} D 
From Bágov, 0 3 a 
Sg. 1 ба Вафтоб PI 1 ва Вафтове 
2 Oa Bagrýpe 2 ба Вафтјте 
3 ба Вафті 3 ба Вафтоби 


Тһе change of @ to r after & is regular in Tsakonian as in Modern 
Greek generally. For the 2nd sg. cf, the active aorist and future, For 
the зга pl. in -v v. Phonology, p. 150. 

The aorist indicative passive shews a curious mixture of forms. The 
and and 3rd persons are descended from the old -o8nv or -Onv aorist with 

. endings assimilated to those of the active aorist. The ist person sg. 
seems to be the Ist sg. of the old perfect passive with ending assimilated 
to the rst sg. of the active aorist, whilst the rst pl. is of the same form as 
the rst sg. but with the -aë termination of the 3rd pl. Doubtless the 
forms ёра, І was, dpai, we were, have influenced them. Examples are :— 
From ópoó 





Sg. ı pipa Pi 1  dpdpai 
2 dpár'ept 2 bpdr'are 
dpdr'e 3 üpdral 
From ypdpov, 
Sg. 1 eypdpa Pl 1 драй 
200 dypdprepe 2 dypdprare 
з ёріфте з ёріфтаі 


The aorist participle passive is in -ré (-rás) or -r'é (carás, -erós), eg. 
рат (ёро) 


garer'é (Garéxou) 
vard (*yewards) from гулобе (yiyvonas) 
mpar'é (mpdecou). C. A. SCUTT. 


(To be concluded.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
LEVANT CURRENCIES 


—A HOARD OF MEDIAEVAL COINS FROM THE SPORADES. 


IL—Wırtiam WeY’s NOTES ON THE COINAGE OF THE LATIN 
ORIENT. 





(rre XV.) 


L—A HoARD OF MEDIAEVAL COINS FROM THE SPORADES. 


A. FIND of French and Neapolitan mediaeval silver coins made 
recently in one of the southern Sporades, probably Kasos, attracted my 
attention in a jeweller’s shop at Smyrna in the spring of 1912. In 1913 
T found the same hoard with some additions? in changed hands. I then 
managed to secure a representative selection and an analysis of the whole 
collection. The coins were all of groat size and may be classified as 
follows x 





иванов Jua C6 EROR ee, а 
PHILIPPE (VL? 1326-1550). 
12 Gros Tournois: 
Obv. Plain Cross—Philippus Rex: (outer circle) Bene- 
dictum sit nomen Domini, etc. 
Rev. ‘Chatel'—Turonus civis, within floriated border. 





1 The Rhodien and Chian eoins had been added in the interval. I had heard in 1912 of the 
appearance of some Chian giglfati which were exported to Europe separately, and have no doubt 
‘they formed part of the same find. 
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IL—RHODES . . . 
(4) ROGER DES PINS (1355-1365). 
2 Gigliati (with and without pine-cone) :— 
Obv. Grand Master kneeling before Cross—Frater 
Rogerius de Pinubus Dei gratia Magister, 
Rev, Floriated Cross—Ospitalis Sancti Iohannis Iero- 
solymitani conventus Rodi, 
(B) RAYMOND DE BERENGER (1371-1374). 


4 Gigliati 
Obv. As before—Frater Raimundus Berengarius Dei 
gratia, etc. 
Rev. As before. [PI ХУ. 1.) 
IIL—CHIOS . 


GrNORSE REPUBLIC (1355-1566). 
3 Anonymous Gigliati (c. 1355, Schlumberger, Aum. Or. 
Lat. 416, Pl, XIV. 4-9 incl.) — 
Obv. Doge enthroned facing—Dur Januensium диет 
Deus protegat. 
‚Rev. Floriated Cross—Conradus Кек Romanorum. 
[Pl XV. 2-4 incl] 
IV.—NAPLES . . . 
(4) ROBERT OF ANJOU (1309-1343). 
70 Gigliati (Cagiati, Mon. delle due Siciliz,. 32 ff. Tipo A): 
Obv. King enthroned facing—Robertus Dei gratia 
Jerusalem et Siciliae Rex. 
‚Rev. Floriated Cross—(a) Honor regis iudicium diligit 
[Pl. XV. 7, 8], or (b) Comes Provinciae et Forcal- 
querii (Pl. XV. 9, 10]. 





(B) FERDINAND I. OF ARAGON (1458-1492). 
23 Coronati of ‘Coronation’ type (1458-1472, Cagiati, op. 
cit, i. 44 ff. Tipo E):— 
Otw. King enthroned, crowned by Cardinal (1) assisted 
by a Bishop (r.)—Coronatus guia legitime certe 
Rev. Cross patée—Ferdinandus Dei gratia Rex Si 
Jerusalem, Ungariae (PI. XV. 5}. 
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22 Coronati of ‘Crowned Head’ type (1472-1488, Cagiati, 
op. cit. i. 61 8) — 
Obv. Crowned head to right—Coronatus, etc. 
Rev. Cross patée— Ferdinandus Dei gratia Rex Siciliae, 
Jerusalem (Pl. XV. 6]. 


(Total) 136 


From this analysis the hoard would seem to have been buried in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, a period of general disturbance in the 
Aegean area! Kasos was owned by the Venetian family of Cornaro till 
15382 The chronological /acuna between the coins of Ferdinand I. and 
the rest of the hoard is discussed below. 

1.—French groats of the ‘ cidfel’ type occur in my experience widely 
(I have noticed isolated specimens at Constantinople and Damascus?) but 
sporadically over the Levant area. The popularity of the type is evident 
from its adoption by the Franks of Greece for their deniers (tornesi) and in 
Rhodes by the French Grand Master Elion de Villeneuve (1319-1346) for 
his early coinage of groats* The French groats of the Kasos find all shew 
signs of hard wear, as does one Rhodian gigliato of Roger des Pins: the 
Rhodian coins call for no further comment. 

IIL—Genoese gigliati of Chios are still extremely rare: outside this 
find I have met with only three in the course of ten years’ collecting. 
The types are those of the Neapolitan gigliati of Charles II. and 
Robert I. with slight modifications. Of the three from Kasos one has 
had considerable wear, the others are badly struck. 

IV. (4)—As to the Neapolitan coins, which form the bulk of the 
hoard, gigliaté bearing the name and titles of Robert of Anjou, which 
comprise more than half the whole number of coins examined, are 
frequently met with in the Levant (common, in my experience, at 
Athens and Smyrna, sporadic at Constantinople) and their types have 
greatly influenced local coinage, 











22,5 4. xl 181. 

а лала. 

з А single speeimen occurred in the Delphi Вай А (В. С. эт. (1897), 32 К). 

4 Schlumberger, a it, Pl. IX. 16. 

* Here their commonness scems to be due mainly to the importation of a large hoard from 
Rhodes which passed through the hands of J. Lambros. Bat two giliai of Charles I, occurred 
in the Delphi hoard A buried about 1340 (2. C.A. xxvi, 32 ). 
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(Carlini) gigliati were first struck by Roberts predecessor, Charles 
II. (1289-1309), and became very popular. The reverse type adapted 
was used by Elion de Villeneuve (1319-1346) and his successors in 
Rhodes for a hundred and fifty years, Both obverse and reverse, as 
we have seen, were copied by the Genoese of Chios, from whom in 
turn the types were borrowed by the Seljouk princes of Magnesia, 
Ayasolouk (Ephesus) and Palatia (Miletus)! The obverse type has 
slightly influenced the coinage of Cyprus? and more considerably 
that of Armenia? It continued to be used intermittently by the 
Neapolitan kings till the reign of Ferdinand 14 

Of the Kasos gigliati only a small number are illegible and of 
barbarous workmanship: all these are imitations of Robert's gigliati 
bearing the Provencal titles on the reverse, The great majority of the 
gigliati have the motto “ Honor. Regis. Judicium diligit in place of these 
titles ; the legends of these contain a few blunders but cannot be 
regarded as the work of men blindly copying the letters of the Lat 
alphabet? The execution, again, is less barbarous than clumsy, the 
thick cross of the reverse, for instance, resembling rather that of the 
Chian and later Rhodian gigtati? than the neatly executed designs 
of the home-mint* Nearly all the gigliati are in good condition and 
of fair standard. 

It therefore seems probable that these coins were struck after the 
death of Robert, probably at a provincial mint or mints, for trade purposes, 
like the Maria Theresa dollar which is still produced commercially with 
the date 1780 for circulation in Abyssinia. Neapolitan gigliati continued 





3 Schlumberge, a4. cit. 79 f PL. XVIIL 13-16 incl. 

2 First under Henri 11, (1310-1324), probably through the medium of French types. 

? Langlois (Mun. de 'Arméni, i PL 3) attributes a tdeo of ti type, admittedly derived 
"rom the Neapolitan carin, to Leo I1. (1185-1218) but in view of tho date of the Neapolitan 
archetype the piece must evidently be referred to one of the later kings of the same name. 

Сайы, Аи. dele clue Sicilie, i. 75, tifo F- 

® Ef. Pl. XV. 10. И тау be compared with Schlumberger’s PI. XVIIT. 17, 18, PI. XXT, 
1, and ote Pl XV. 12, a specimen bought in Smyrna, but not from the Kasos hoard. 

ӘР. ХУ р, though imitated from a gigliato with the Provençal titles, also seems to me 
undoubtedly the work of a European s for Neapolitan forgers of grgliat! see Vver, Commerce de 
Pitalie Aridionte, S. 

? Those of Elion de Villeneuve have still the thin cross of the undoubtedly Neapolitan gigiati. 

* CE. PL XV. 11, a specimen from the Rhodes fad bought in Athens. 

2 There i documentary evidence of their having been struck wiih the name of Robert at 
Tarascon as late as 1372 (Martinori in Cagiati, of. cié. Supp. iv. 35). Robert himself forbade the 
export of giglat in 1333 (Yer, on cit 5. 
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in circulation fifty years later as is proved by the analysis of a Chian 
hoard, buried at earliest in 1500, in which they form nearly half the 
whole number of coins found 

Of Neapolitan commercial activities in the Levant area during the 
period between Robert and Ferdinand I. we know only that Naples had 
a fondaco and consul at Alexandria and a consul at Famagusta in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century? In 1451 the island of Castellorizo 
was occupied by the troops of Alfonso V. (of Aragon, Sicily, and Naples)? 
evidently as a convenient station on the way to Cyprus and Egypt. 
Castellorizo came at his death (1458) to his natural son Ferdinand I, who 
held it in 14714 There is no evidence for the organisation of Neapolitan 
trade in the Aegean. 

The numismatic evidence, as we have seen, points to the Rhodian 
knights and the Genoese of Chios as the first exploiters of the gigliato 
type in the East, the former adopting it for their own coinage before 
1346 and the latter after 1355. The Rhodians had constant communi- 
cation with the Apulian shore of the Neapolitan kingdom, where they 
had important establishments and whence they provided themselves with 
corn Genoese merchants were also settled in the kingdom and Genoese 
ships would naturally touch at Naples on the way to and from the 
Levant, Further, an immense quantity of European money found its 
way to the East during the crusade of 1344-8, in which both Genoese 
and Rhodians were engaged? To these conditions we may attribute 
the introduction of the gigliato to the Levant markets, though we cannot 
attempt to fix upon the mint or minters of the apparently ‘commercial’ 
varieties. 

‘VI.(B)—In contradistinction to the gigliati bearing the name of 
Robert both types of Ferdinand's coronati, common in Europe, are 
new to collectors in the Levant;? but as Schlumberger already 





2 Rev, tat, di Num. i, (1888) 2. 
® Heyd, Commerce dit Levant, Ч, аво, 
generally see Yver, op. eit. 137- 
3 Bosio, 238 Е 
Lacoste, Anstlme Adırne, 2275 c. also Yer, op ci. 232 
© To exports of coin during this crusade may be attibuted the enormous preponderance of 
sequins beating the name of Andrea Dandolo in the pseudo:Venetian series (8.5.4. xvii. 261). 
They were unfamiliar to Mr. Lawson, of Smyrna, who bas probably as long and wide an 
experience as anyone living of local finds: neither do they figure in the catalogue of the Borrell 
coin sale nor in Finlay’ MS, lst of his own coins, though both these collections contained 





235 for the relations of Naples with the Levant 
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observed," both obverse and reverse of the ‘crowned head” type (Pl. XV, 6) 
have left their mark on the contemporary coinage of James II. of Cyprus 
(1460-1473). The earlier of the two types (Pl. XV, 7) commemorates 
the coronation of Ferdinand by Cardinal Orsini, acting for Pope Pius IL, 
at Barletta in November 14582 The coins were struck immediately 
after the event, and continued to be issued till August 1472, when the 
‘crowned head’ type was adopted? The latter is interesting as one of 
the earliest portrait types (as opposed to conventional kings’ heads) of 
modern Europe. The coronati from Kasos are in good condition, though 
uniformly struck on flans too small for the dies. 

‘The ‘crowned-head’ coronati, which are the latest coins in the hoard, 
have an additional interest from the fact that they were first struck in 
the year of Mocenigo’s ‘crusade’ (1472) against the Turks, During 
this campaign a series of raids were made on the west and south coasts 
of Asia Minor by a combined Western fleet, to which ten ships were 
contributed by Ferdinand I. of Naples It is not impossible that there 
is а direct connection between the Kasos hoard and this naval expedi- 
tion. 


IL-—WiLLIAM WEY's NOTES ON THE COINAGE OF THE LATIN 
ORIENT. 


In the Ztineraries of William Wey of Eton, occur the following notes 
оп the coinage of the Latin Orient in 1458 :— 


(а) Ruopes. 


At Rodys ye schal haue gylotys an jouettys and asperys. A gylote ys 
worth a jouett and halfe. a jouett is worth xxvij. denars of Rodys. An 


specimens of the ordinary cardini. By a curious coincidence a coronato of the ‘crowned head type, 
evidently from its condition and appearance not from the Smyrna board, was seen by me this year 
at Constantinople. 

? Nun. Or. Lat. 202 ., РИ, УИ. 23, XIX. 10. 

7! Sambon in Jti. 77. Num. 1891, 471 ; cf. bid. 1893, 76. 

sambon, Ro, Zl Mum. 1891, 473-4. 

Coriolano Cippico in Saıhas, Man. Hist, Hell. vii. 265. Bosio (ii. 334) says sixteen 
Neapolitan ships attached to this leet wintered at Rhodes in 1472. 

* Ed. Roxburgh Club, 1857, p. 3, ete. 

© "The (printed) text punctuates with a comma after jenelt ("A gylote is worth a jowsté, and 
Hle a jouet? etc.) which makes nonsense. 
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asper is worth half a jouett, that is xuj, deners. A jouett and a <j>asper be 
syluer of Rodys, save the asper is money of Turkey and syluer. A Venyse 
doket ys worth xix. jouettys and» deners. 





The resulting table of Rhodian coins is as follows :— 
Gylote (gigliato) = 1} jouetts=3 aspers=48 deniers. 


Our only other literary source for the mediaeval Rhodian coinage is 
Pegolotti (1349)? from whose account is established the relation :— 


Gigliato=2 aspers=32 deniers. 


Turning to the coins themselves? we find that giglati of uniform 
weight were struck throughout the period 1340-1458. Elion de Villeneuve 
(1307-1346), to whose coinage Pegolotti refers, struck also half.gigliati 
(Pegolotti’s aspri) and deniers of billon. The half.gigliazo is discontinued 
under de Heredia (1376-1396) in favour of a new denomination, one-third 
of the gigliato, The latest deniers known in the period under discussion 
are of Roger des Pins (1355-1365). Under de Milly (1454-1461) the half- 
gigliato reappears with a new type—a half-length figure of S. John—on the 
reverse, 

In 1458, therefore, we should expect to find in circulation the gigliato, 
with the old and new types of half-gigéiato, the third, and the old deniers 
of the earlier Grand Masters. From Wey’s account we see that the thirds 
and not the halves were now known as aspri; the denier had fallen from 
dy to zy of the gigliato ; and we are almost forced to the conclusion that 
the so-called half-gigliato with the type of S. John was the jouett (gianetto?) 
of Wey’s account, in spite of its weight as given by Schlumberger. Such 
experiments as I have been able to make with the British Museum 
specimens give equivocal results, a ‘jouett’ weighing 34 grains as against 
a gigliato of 58. If Schlumberger’s weights are accepted we are driven 
to suppose a difference in standard. 

It is certain that the exchange-value of the Rhodian gigliato had 
fallen, since the standard Venetian ducat (secchino) is worth in 1340 ten 
gigliati and in 1458 nineteen jouetts and (some) deniers or 124+ — gigliati. 

We may further remark that the Rhodian asper in Wey’s time was 





2 A figure is evidently omitted. 
* In Schlumberger, Nune, Or. Lat. 239 8. 
3 Schlumberger, 02 eit 
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much superior in value to the Turkish, which was about jy of the Venetian 
sequin? 
(В) Cyprus. 

In Cypresse ye schal haue grotis of syluer and half grotis, and other 
denars of black money, and besavntes; and half a besavnte ys worth 
adviij. denars, and vij, besauntys and half to a doket of Venyse, A grot 
of Cypres ys worth xxxuiij. denars, A doket of Venyse ys worth ix. grotys 
and a halfe. An halfe grote ys worth xix. denars, A grot of Venyse ys 
worth ther xuj. denars and a solde iii. torneys. 

This gives a desant of 96 deniers and a groat of 48, But we know 
from a contemporary source? that the desant was worth 48 deniers, so that. 
the word ‘half? in line (3) must be struck out? This change reconciles the 
two computations of the Venetian ducat as equivalent to (1) 9} groats 
(= 361 deniers), and (2) 7} bezants (= 360 deniers) 


(© Svat, 

In Surrey ye schal haue dremes and half dremes ; ij. dremes be worth 
dj. Venyse grotis, A dreme ys worth vj, soldys of. Venyse, A doket of 
Venyse ys worthe xix, dremes, Doketys, grotys, grosettis, and soldys of 
Venyse wyl go wel in Surrey ; that ys to say, in the holy londe, and none 
other, wythoute grete losse. Here ye may know dyuersyte of moneys as fro 
Englond vn to Surrey in the holy londe. 

The chief interest of this passage is that it makes clear the convenient 
n of the Arab dirhem to the groat of Cyprus, the former passing 
at 19, the latter at 9} to the Venetian ducat, ‘The statement that ‘in the 
holy londe and none other' (ie. the parts of Syria regularly traversed 
by pilgrims) even the small change of Venice passed freely is to be 
expected, since that power controlled practically the whole of the pilgrim 
traffic? 


rel; 





F. W. HASLUCK. 

3 Bertrandon de In Brocquitre (1433), 324 (Bohn’s ed). 

2 Schlumberger, of. et. 181 (1469). 

3 No half desant is known. 

4 Schlumberger (0. cif. 178) gives the value of the bezant as $=} of the ducat. 

* $о Grünemberg (1486) advises pilgrims to provide themselves with ‘Dukaten der Zeka? and 
small change before leaving Venice (Ed. Goldfriedrich, 17). Santo Brasca (1480) gives similar 
directions : *it is necessary that the gold and silver money taken should be fresh from the Veneti 
mint, otherwise the Moore will not accept Ihe coins even if they were ten grains over weight? (ap. 
Newett, Pilgrimage of Casola, 13). 

“See the valuable preface by M. Newett to her edition of Casola. 

















GRAVES OF THE ARABS IN ASIA MINOR 





AMONG the Mahommedan religious antiquities of Asia Minor the 
tomb-sanctuaries held to represent the resting-places of Arabs killed during 
the forays of the viii-ix centuries form a well-marked and extremely 
interesting group. Their authenticity is on general grounds more than 
doubtful The campaigns of the Arabs led to no permanent occupation : 
the lands they had conquered for the moment were restored to Christendom 
or fell to alien races. Only in the borderlands, where in times of peace 
Christian and Moslem might meet on equal terms, can we expect a true 
tradition regarding Arab graves or a continuous veneration of them to 
have persisted. 

Of these borderland Moslem cults supposed to date back to the Arab 
period we can point to two examples, the tomb of the ‘ sister of Mahommed ’ 
at Tarsus and the tomb of Umm Haram in Cyprus. 

‘The former is mentioned by Willibrand von Oldenburg (1210) as still 
a place of Moslem pilgrimage under the Christian kings of Armenia. 
It was situated outside the church of S, (Beatus) Peter and S. Sophia in 
the middle of the town? It seems at least possible that this tomb was 
really that of the Caliph Mamoun, miscalled by the Frankish chronicler, 
Mamoun died in 833 A.D. at Podandus (Bozanti) and was buried at Tarsus, 
then an important frontier town of the Arabs, on the left hand side of 
the Friday Mosque? I have no information as to the perpetuation or 
otherwise of this cult down to our own day. For present purposes it is 











2 BA. Leo Alla, Béquera, 14:—Lo angulo quem extra foris Ecclesiae sepulta est seror 
Mahomet; entestanbem Saracen п то Ачин бет с devtione.The site of the church in 
question i said by Langlois 1o be occupied by the present Oulou Djami (Cilicio, 317)- 

"Te Stange, £. Сайлан, 135, auoting Masoudi (d. 943) Vakow’s lexicon (1225), also 
quoted, says that the tomb was stil to be sen, Both authors probably possessed accurate local 
information. 
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important mainly as shewing the possibility of the survival of a Moslem 
cult in spite of Christian domination, 

The tomb of Umm Haram is, owing to Mr. Cobham's researches 
better documented. The Arab sources, which he quotes at length, ‘are 
sufficient to prove that Umm Haram was a historical person, that she 
died in the course of an Arab expedition to Cyprus, and that she was 
buried there in 649 A.D. Her tomb seems to have been known at least 
three centuries later both to Arab and Christian? but the exact position 
in the island is not indicated, There follows a significant Zacuna in the 
history of the grave till after the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks 
(1572). 

Hadji Khalfa? halfway through the next century, is the first modern 
authority to mention, but without giving the name of the saint, the 
present ‘tomb of Umm Haram’ on the salt lake near Larnaka, which 
continues down to our own day to be a frequented Moslem pilgrimage 
with a well-endowed ekke. This is the more significant since the site 
of the ‘tomb’ is not out of the beaten track; indeed the salt lake at 
Larnaka has always been one of the sights visited by travellers 

The so-called ‘tomb’ itself, though now associated with Umm 
Haram, has been recognised by Cobham as a prehistoric building 
similar to the chapel of Phaneromene* in the same district and the 
so-called ‘tomb’ of S. Catherine at Famagusta? All three appear to 
have been underground prehistoric buildings, not necessarily, or even 
probably, tombs. 

In the case of the Tomb of Umm Haram, Mariti (1760-7) records 
from a Christian source a tradition that its discovery was relatively recent 
and that its exploitation was due to a dervish. Among Mahommedans 
generally was current a tradition that the building, originally underground 
was, at a date not indicated, laid bare by heavy rains. In this condition 

















à The Story of Umm Haram in J. R. Asiat. See. 1897, 8t ff. 

2 Const, Porph., de Them. iii. 40, and Al Baladuri (d. 893 A.D.) cited by Cobham. 

3 Tr, Martin, Asie Minewre, ii, 667: (Aemlahah) » . . ily aen 
et endroit un tekieh ou couvent de dervichs, dans leyuel repotent les religues d'une sainte dame gui 
vivait du temps du Prophète, The earlier Turkish geographer Piri Reis (c. 1550, ap: Oberhummer, 
Cypern, i. 427) does not mention the tomb in his description of the island. 

+ Kootwyek (1619) who describes the salt-lake at length, does not mention the tomb (Cobham, 
Ese, Cypr. 191) the earliest foreign notice of it seems to be that of Le Bruyn (1683, lc. cif, 191). 

"Arch. Zeit. 1881, att. 

LES I 12. 
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it was discovered by shepherds, to whom its nature was revealed by a 
vision of a lady in white raiment! It thus seems clear that the gap 
in the history of the tomb cannot be filled, that its cult has not been 
continuous, and that its authenticity is improbable. The history of 
other ‘discoveries’ of Arab tombs makes that of Umm Haram’s still 
more suspect. 

Of the reputed Arab tombs in Asia Minor the most important is 
that of Sidi Battal Ghazi, which lies in a mausoleum (476e) attached to the 
convent (tebe) bearing the name of the hero, six hours south of Eskishehr. 
The tekke was formerly a very important seat of the Bektashi dervishes : 
its popular vogue was enhanced by the fact that it lay on the pilgrims’ 
road from Constantinople to Mecca.’ 





[The teke of Sidi Battal is supposed by Ramsay and other authorities 
to occupy the site of an earlier Christian holy place, but in my opinion 
on insufficient grounds. The assumption rests partly on inexact archaeo- 
logical data and partly on the overworked idea that every holy place 
has always been such. 

The evidence in favour of the assumption is as follows :— 

(1) The site is undoubtedly that of the ancient Nakoleia. 

(2) Ruins of a Byzantine monastery are said to be incorporated in 
the buildings of the convent, Radet goes so far as to say that the 
mosque is a Christian basilica‘; Ouvré, his companion, is not so sure. 
Other travellers’ descriptions are vague’ A recent visitor, Brandenburg, 
seems to refute the idea implicitly.’ Turkish sources attribute the 
building of the mosque to Suleiman the Magnificent 

(3) Cuinct mentions candlesticks” and Sir Charles Wilson a cup”? 
of Christian workmanship, in the tude, Radet calls these Perso- 





3 ras Cyprus (Cobban translation), 184. 

3 The tebe has been visited by many European travellers : the earliest first-hand account by 
& western known to me is that of the anonymous author of the (B.M.) Add. MAS. yoat (£ 35) 
Te weas known at least by repute to Menavino (Core Turcheche (1548), 6o). 

® Ramsay in J.A., ii, 1195 cf, Hist. Geog, 144e 

4 Arch des Mis vi (1896) 446. 

* Un Mois en Рур, 

EH. Barth, Reise, 899 ; Mordtmann, lae. cit 
Ramsay, Panline Studiet, 168, ete. 

7 Bye, Zeit. xix. 106: In dar sog, * Kirche; d. h. dem àlleren Teil des Klosters, чї. 

ji Khalf, tr. Armain, in Vivien de S. Martin's Asie Minewre, i 702. 
эз. 9 Loc ei 












1 Sir C. Wilson in Murray’s Asia Minor, 1443 
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Byzantine; in any case the evidence of such movable furniture is 
negligible. 

(4) The legend of Sidi Battal’s marriage with a Christian princess 
is read by Ramsay? as evidence of previous Christian occupation, But 
it is characteristic of a hero of a border-romance—and the cycle: of 
legend which has grown up round the name of Sidi Battal places him in 
this category—that a maiden on the enemy’s side should fall in love 
with him. The corresponding Byzantine borderer, Digenes Akitas, 
elopes with an Emir’s daughter, and as a Christian hero is compelled 
on that account to spend some pages in remorse; a Moslem can 
without reproach add the lady to his harem. Further, the marriage of 
a Mahommedan potentate with a Christian was by no means unknown 
in the days of Ala-ed-din, to which the discovery of the tomb of Sidi 
Battal is referred.] 








The Mahommedan traditions of the tebe are clear and consistent: 
the official version is given in Eth@'s Fahrten des Sayyid Вайл" аз 
follows:—The ‘castle of the Messiah’ was given by Ala-ed-din Sultan 
of Roum (1219-1236) to his general Hazärasp. One of the latter's 
shepherds, named Kodlidja, while feeding sheep on the hill opposite 
the fortress, saw there a miraculous light. He became as if enchanted, 
and his sheep gathered together to the spot. Hazärasp, being informed 
of the miracle, built a chapel on the site and it became a pilgrimage. 
The spot was not connected with Sidi Battal till he himself appeared 
in a dream to the mother of Ala-ed-din, who was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bade her build him a monument at the castle of the 
Messiah where he had met his death. The mother of Ala-cd-din went 
to the castle and made enquiries, and another vision was vouchsafed 
to her in confitmation of her dream: the earth opened shewing a door 
through which she passed down a flight of seven steps to find the Arab 














з Ор cit. 447. 

2 Pauline Studies, 168 and elsewhere, 

® Rambaud, Eider Bys. 79. 

* Sidi Battal had at least two other Christian wives, a daughter of the Emperor and a daughter 
of his (probably Akitas himself) ; cf. Ethé, Sayyid Barthál, 99, roo. 

„ for instance, married a Christian woman (Sarre, Reise, 39 f). 

is relation does not form part of the romance proper, to which we shall 
return. sh sources are quoted by A. D. Mordtmann (Geichrte Anzeigen d. dayr. Akad. 
1860, 260-295, and Liddoyos K’wéhews,.Hapéprapa roo 0 тром, xiv f). 
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warrior standing armed before her. The mother of Ala-ed-din built the 
mausoleum (urbe) of the newly-discovered saint; the buildings of 
the site were subsequently added to by the Mihaloglou family! and the 
Ottoman emperor Suleiman the Magnificent? In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the name of Sidi Battal was the war cry of the Turkish 
armies? 

The convent has lost much of its prosperity since the fall of the 
Bektashi order under Sultan Mahmoud II (1826), and the decline of the 
pilgrim road with the progress of steam navigation. The tombs of Sidi 
Battal and his Christian wife are still shewn in the urbe and that of the 
pious shepherd Kodlidja just outside it. Close by the efe of Sidi Battal 
stands the tomb of Malik Ghazi, his companion in arms, who fell with 
him at Akroenos® This tomb is probably to be regarded merely as a 
pendant to Sidi Battal’s° Both, it will be noticed, are on the further side 
of the river from Eskishekr and its Byzantine representative: this river 
may at some time have formed the frontier between Moslem and 
Christian, 

The story of the miraculous finding of the Sidi Battal’s tomb is of 
course strongly tinged with myth, but there is no reason to doubt that the 
revelation and establishment of the cult of the saint dates back to Seljouk 
times. 

‘The hero himself was the historical Abd Allah Abou'l Hussein el 
Antaki, ‘el Battal’ (the Valiant) being a title of honour: he is known 
from contemporary sources, Arab and Byzantine, to have taken part in 
the Arab raids of the eighth century and to have fallen in battle at 





1 A renegade famil 

2 Probably about 1534, the year of the emperor's 
(Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp, Ott. v. 212). 

3 Wann sie Krieg fürnenmen, so rüfen vnd schreyen sie zu dem Sedichassi dem Heyligen der 
Victori und dest Sigs . . . Soll graben legen auf den Grentzen Otbomannorum und Caraman- 
noram (Breuning, Orient. Rey. (1579), 106). The convent was by this time already in the hands 
of the Bektashi (cf. J. X. Asiat. Soc. 1907, 568), who were intimately associated with the 
Janissaries. 

4 Visited by Radet and Fougères in 1886 (see map in Arch. des Afiss. vi. 1895). 

* ‘With Al Battal was killed Malikh the son of Shu'sib' (AiZe A 'Üjsa (xi cent.) ap. 
Brooks in J-H.S, xvii. 202) 

© The fehler of Melit Ghazi (1) in the Kale Dagh near Sarimsakli (R. Kiepert’s map, section 
Kaisarich) and (2) at Niksario Pontus (Evliya, Travels tr. von Hammer ii 18, to, Cumont, Stud. 
Font, ii 61) are probably to be connected with the Danishmend prince of that name (1106-1113), 
but the legend current at Niksar suggests contamination with the Arab cycle. 

7 Karadja Hissar according to Radet (92. ей. 515). 





established in Bithynia under the early Ottoman sultans. 
it to the tomb on bis way to Bagdad 
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Akroenos (Afioum-Kara-Hissar), many miles south of the fefe which 
bears his name, in 740 AD. Even if the topographical difficulty could 
be got over it is impossible to bridge the gap in the history of the 
tomb between the battle of Akroenos and the reign of Ala-ed-din, unless 
we suppose (which is highly improbable) that an inscription was found 
with the remains, Sidi Battal is comparatively well known from history : 
his apocryphal adventures, like those of his Byzantine counterpart Digenes 
Akitas, are numerous and in the canonised version of the romance fill 
a considerable book! Certain incidents of the romance are widely 
Current; such are the hero's adventures at Maslama's siege of Constan- 
tinople (717 AD), where he penetrated alone as far as S. Sophia and 
rode into the building on horseback; his dealings with a Christian nun 
whom he afterwards married ; and his romantic death, caused by a stone. 
thrown as a warning by a Christian princess in love with him, who 
eventually killed herself from remorse 

The wide vogue of this popular legend is shewn by its connection 
with many localities in Asia Minor. Sidi Battals rock is shewn at 
Mal-tepe near Constantinople his castles at Erdek and in the Karadja 
Dagh (Cappadocia)? a mosque reputed of his foundation exists at 
Caesarea, and a second tomb at Kirshehr while a dome commemorates 
his birth-place at Malatia® Opposite Constantinople he is connected 
with Kadi Keui (by the verbal identification of Kadi and Ghasi),!® and 
one version of the legend of the Maiden’s Tower makes Sidi Battal the 
cause of its construction: the Greek governor destined it—of course in 
vain—to shelter his daughter and his treasure from the redoubtable Arab 











1 For the adventures of Sidi Battal se 
especially the canonised version of the v 
based on an Arabic original, translated by Ethé (Fahrien des Sayyid Batthdl, Leipzig, 1871). 
Sidi Battal appears from the Arab sources (Brooks, /. 7.5. xix. 26) to have 
? It is this princess who is buried beside the hero. 

+ Oberhummer in Meyer's Konstantinopel, 332. 
8 Hamilton, Asia Minor, li. 99. 
© Ramsay and Bell, Thousand and One Churches, 435 
7 Hadji Khalfa, tr. Amaia, 676; cf. Le Strange, Е, Caliphate, 146. 
® Le Strange, op. cit. 152 i cf Culnet, asie Aineure, i. 332. 
® Hadji Khalfa, 660. So Digenes has at least three tombs, near Trebizond, in Crete, and in 
athos, and other memorials in Cyprus and Crete (Polites, HapaBéras, i. 73, 74, 118-122, 131), 
while the historical Christian conqueror of Crete from the Arabs, Sarandapechys, multiplies to such 
a extent that his name becomes a generic word for a giant. 

7? Evliya, tr. von Hammer, i; 78. 
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leader! The Kirk Kuz Dagh (Mountain of the Forty Virgins) near 
the feke of Sidi Battal, is probably associated with the episode of the 
Convent of the Forty Princesses in the romance? 

‘A similar cycle of popular tradition groups itself round the name 
of Hussein Ghazi. The centre seems to be Aladja in Paphlagonia, called 
by Hadji Khalfa? Husseinabad, which remains the official name of the 
Aladja nahi£4 Hussein Ghazi, brother of the seraser of Malatia, says 
the local legend, had his head cut off in an attack on Angora and 
carried it to a mountain an hour-and-a-half east of the town where he. 
died. The spot was commemorated by a fee which was a much- 
frequented pilgrimage in the seventeenth century. 

Hussein's death was avenged by his son Djaffer, who took from the 
Christians a castle near Kirshehr and converted the governor Shamas 
after a single combat? The name of the latter is commemorated in 
that of the Shamaspur Tekke at Aladja, which contains another: reputed 
grave of Hussein? Djaffer is probably the hero buried at the zekke 
near Touloumbounar (on the Cassaba line) which bears his names 

Another Arab warrior certainly historical is Abd-el-Wahab, whose 
tomb is venerated at Sivas® He is said by the Arab chroniclers to have 
been killed ‘in the land of the Romans’ in 730-1 A.D.” 

Nearly all these persons are commemorated in the romance of Sidi 
Battal. Hussein is the father of Battal? Djaffer is Battal himself before 
he received his title}? and Abd-el-Wahab is constantly mentioned.’* In 
the romance, however, the fighting centres round Amorium (Hergan 
Kale), which was historically a notable Byzantine fortress during the 
Arab wars, but, having been razed by the Arabs after the great siege 
of 838, disappeared at that date from history. Its site, like that of 
 Akroenos, has only recently been identified, and by Westerns; the reputed 
Arab tombs, as we have seen, are nowhere near it. But the later Arab 











3 Evliya, tr, von Hammer, ia 78. 

зро вр. Tes Armain, 678. 4 Murray's Aria Miner, 20. 

# Beiya, 228; there is now a turde only, administered by the Bairami dervishes of Angora 
(Ретоь башне, i. 283). 

"Ainsworth, Travels. 1575 Barty Rei 
(Ем, йу. cit. 21) as a monk converted by Battal 

T Wilson, in Murray's Aria Miner, 36. — 1 (F. W.HL) * Culnet, Asie Minenre i. 166. 

» Xhitab al ‘Uyun ap. Brooks in J.S. xviii. 200: the death of Abd-el-Wabab is place 
under the next year by Al Tabari (d. 923, ii 

З Евр оз ает. 












74, 78. Schumas (se) figures in the romance 
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writers seem to have been misled by the similarity of the two names 
in Arabic into identifying Amorium with Angora, which accounts for 
their placing the tomb of Hussein Ghazi at the latter town, while 
the romance makes Amorium the scene of his death? 

Other Arab memorials in Asia Minor, not apparently connected with 
the Battal cycle, are mentioned by Ibn Batuta at Daouas® (vilayet of 
Aidin) and at Sinope,* the former a memorial of the birthplace of Suhayb, 
a Companion of the Prophet, the latter a tomb of Bilal the Ethiopian, 
Another tomb of Bilal, presumably if not authentic at least earlier than 
that at Sinope, is shewn at Damascus 

It appears from the foregoing that the graves and memorials of the 
Arabs in Asia Minor, though they commemorate in many cases historical 
persons and the great historical fact of the Arab wars, and indicate also in 
a vague way the arca over which these wars were fought, are almost 
certainly all fictitious. So far as we can see the traditional sites have 
been discovered by ‘revelation’ and identified by an uncritical use of 
written sources or merely by floating tradition? They thus afford no 
independent topographical evidence for the Arab campaigns, It is further 
to be remarked that Ibn Batuta’s notice of two Arab memorials already in 
the carly fourteenth century shews that such memorials were sought for 
and identified in this way already in the Seljouk period. Earliest of all 
is the tomb of Amrou'l Kais, a contemporary of the Prophet, which is 
mentioned as shewn at Angora by the carly thirteenth-century geographer 
Yakout! If we may believe the traditional account, the tomb of Sidi 
Ghazi was discovered at the same period. 

The motive for the ‘discovery’ of such tombs is consciously or 
subconsciously political. At the back of the mind of the conquering race 
lies the idea of substantiating a prior claim to the conquered soil’ The 
tomb of Eyoub, the great G/az of the Arab siege of Constantinople, was 


3 Le Strange, £. Caliphate, 153. 
Ethé, op. it 

















am 
349. CI. Evliya, ii 38. 
® Le Strange, Palestine, 272. 

© The beginnings of a Battal myth were recognised in our own times by Barth (eie, 153) 
between, Yusgat and Caesarea, where а historical person of the reign of Murad IV (1623-40) 
bearing the title of Battal was already becoming confused with the legendary hero. 














* A reul burial gives a similar claim, It was not without such an intention that the Caliph 
Mamoun was buried in the frontier town of Tarsus (Le Strange, E. Caliphate, 132-3). 
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said to have been revealed actually during the siege of 1453! Similarly at 
the siege of Bagdad under Suleiman (1534), where religious animos 
ight be used to spur on the soldiers, the tomb of the orthodox (Sunni) 
doctor Abou Hanifa was ‘discovered’ under the walls of the heretic (Shia) 
town? The discoverer in the case of the tomb of Eyoub (and probably in all 
such discoveries) was a pious sheikh ; if we bear in mind the extraordinary 
influence of dreams and their interpretation in the Eastern world it is 
obvious that the good faith of a devout and pious mystic need not be 
called in question. 

But, as we have seen from the cases of Umm Haram, Sidi Battal, and 
Eyoub, the fully-developed type of legend postulates two agents in such 
discoveries, the shepherd, to whom ‚the sanctity of the spot is revealed by 
an outward miracle, and the wise man, who is guided by a dream to 
interpret it according to his learning. The sequence is psychologically 
true, To the simple and devout peasant any chance combination of 
circumstances may give a religious colour to a commonplace discovery, and 
anything remotely resembling a tomb pre-supposes a buried saint? It 
remains for the learned to give the saint a name and a historical setting. 
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3 Hammer-Hellet, Hist, Emp. Ott, ii. 595 (who aptly compares the finding of the Sacred 
Lance by the Crusaders before Antioch); cf. Evliya, is 35. The occurrence is not mentioned, 
however, by any contemporary authority for the siege (Mordimann, Befägerung "Ael, 111), and 
probably took place shortly aker. (So Cantemir tr. Jonequidres, i. 106 ; d’Ohsson, Fable 1. 305.) 
A modern version of the story is told by S. Adamson in Harper's (Jane, 1913, 30 f) in which, as 
in the ease of the tombs of Umm Haram and Sidi Battal, the first discovery of the sanctity of the 
site is attributed to shepherds, 

Hammer-Hellert, Zirt. Emp. Ott. v. 221 
‘The cult of Houlfet Ghazi at Amasia (Cumont, Stud. Font. ii. 169) is probably based on no 
more than the discovery ofthe (ancient) sarcophagus in which the hero is sai to rest, Similarly in 
Karpathos two ancient sarcophagi are supposed to be these of Digenes Akritas and his wife (Polites, 
Пораёдсоз, i. 12). 














CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE 
SULTANS OF KONIA 


Ar the first appearance of the Ottomans, towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, Christian and Turk had already been living for two 
centuries side by side in the interior of Asia Minor under the rule of the 
Seljouk Sultans of Roum, The political history of this period is still 
emerging from obscurity : the social and religious history has hardly been 
touched, The Byzantine historians, concerned only incidentally with pro- 
vinces already in partibus, give us no more than hints, and we have none 
of those personal and intimate records which are apt to tell us much more 
of social conditions than the most elaborate chronicle. 

The golden age of the Sultanate of Roum is undoubtedly the reign of 
Ala-ed-din I. (1219-1236), whose capital, Konia, still in its decay bears 
witness by monument and inscription to the culture and artistic achievement 
of his time. Ala-ed-din was a highly-educated man and an enlightened 
ruler, He was familiar with Christianity, having spent eleven years in exile 
at Constantinople? One of his predecessors, Kaikhosru I. (1192-6, 1204-10) 
who likewise spent an exile in Christendom, nearly became a Christian and 
married a Christian wife He was more than suspected of infidelity to 
Islam by his stricter Moslem neighbour of Aleppo? Ala-ed-din’s grandson, 
‘Az-cd-din, the son of a Christian mother, was said by the bishop of Pisidia 
to have been a Christian, and his sons when at Constantinople were admitted 
to the Sacrament.* Both Ala-ed-din and his house were therefore familiar 





? Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Ems OU i 131. 
з бапо, Reise 39 f 
3 C. Huart, Konia, 214 f- 
4 Pachym, fi, 24, iv. 3, 6. Hammer-Hellert, o. cit. i. 45-7 5 ch. Pears, Destruction of Greek 
Empire, 56. 
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with Christianity and if not actively sympathetic to it at least without 
prejudice against it. 

Beside Ala-ed-din stands another striking figure, that of Jelal-ed-din, 
the mystic poet of Bokhara, who came to Konia in 1233 and is represented 
as a close and influential friend of the temporal ruler. Jelal-ed-din, with 
his friend and master in philosophy, Shems-ed-din of Tabriz, originated the 
order of dervishes known by the name of Mevlevi, who have throughout 
their history shewn themselves humane and tolerant towards Christians 
and regard all religions as reconcilable on a philosophic basis! 
Jelal-ed-din himself seems to have been acquainted with Greek? and 
to have assigned to Christ as a prophet a much higher position than his 
strictly orthodox Moslem contemporaries? He is represented both in 
Greek and Turkish tradition“ as a close friend of the Greek abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery, whom, according to some accounts, he converted 
by his miracles to his own philosophy Be this as it may, it seems clear 
that Jelal-ed-din, like his royal master, was conciliatory in his attitude 
towards Christianity and Christians. 

In a former paper® I have pointed out that the old church of S. 
Amphilochius at Konia (Iconium), transformed by the Turks into a 
mosque, was venerated by Moslems from the thirteenth century onwards аз 
the burial-place of ‘Plato the Divine Philosopher} while the Christian 
tradition, persisting despite the transformation of the church, still held that. 
the grave in it was that of the Iconian bishop Amphilochius (Fig. 1). So 
Jate as the fifteenth century both religions shared in the ambiguous cult? 

The Moslem veneration of Plato at Konia, which is possibly to be 
traced to the influence of the Mevlevi dervishes, or even to that of Jelal- 
ed-din himself, may have been expressly intended as a cult which Christian 
and Mahommedan might share on equal terms. For the learned of both 
religions ‘Plato’ may be considered a philosophic abstraction, some- 
what akin to Justinian’s ‘Holy Wisdom of God’ ; for the unlearned and 

2 Seo especially Eliot, илму in Burape, 185 ef. Ramsay, Revolution int Turkey, 202. 

* Gibb, Ottoman Poetry, i. 152; of Jelalced-din's son some rhyming Greek verses of a mystic- 
philosophic sort, written in the Persian character, have come down to us (Krumibacher, Йу 
Litteratur, 81 ; Meyer, Bye. Zeit. i. qot.) 

$C. Field, Saints and Mpatie f Tim, 208, 

* See below, p. 194 

* Ae of the Adeps ia Redhouse’ translation of the Memevi, 72 (63). 


® Plato in tht Folklore of the Konia Plain, B.S.A. xvii. 265 f 
1 Khitrovo, Ztin. Russes, 256. 
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superstitious Moslem he was a great magician and wonder-worker ; 
for the Greeks and Armenians he remained, in Konia at least, S. 
Amphilochius. 

‘The case for such a rapprochement between Islam and Christianity as 
seems implied by the cult of Plato will be materially strengthened if we 
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can find other evidence of friendly relations between the Mevlevi and the 
Christians. A certain amount of tradition points in this direction. 

In a rocky gorge an hour north of Konia stands the Greek monastery 
of S. Chariton (Fig. 2). The monastery is enclosed on three sides by walls 
and on the fourth by a precipitous cliff, The enclosure contains three 
churches, all wholly or partially excavated in the rock. Beside them is a 
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small mosque of similar construction. The mosque is simple and unobtru- 
sive, a rectangular chamber with a plain prayer-niche (milraé) cut in the rock. 
‘The Christians in charge of the monastery explain its presence by a legend 
that the son of Jelal-ed-din, falling from the cliff above the monastery, was 
preserved from injury by a mysterious old man who was afterwards 
identified from the eikon in the church with S. Chariton, The miracle is 
still commemorated by a yearly present of oil! from the successors of 
Jelal-ed-din—the Superior of the Mevlevi order is always a descendant of 








Fie, 2.—THE MONASTERY oF S, CHARITON, NEAR KONIA. 


the Founder—who, further, spend every year one night in prayer in the 
mosque. Christian tradition thus represents Jelal-ed-din as at least half- 
converted to Christianity by the miracle of S. Chariton. Mevlevi tradition, 
‘on the other hand, asserts that the abbot of S. Chariton was converted by 
the miracles of Jelal-ed-din to his philosophy? It is further remarkable 





1 The church of Silleh, a Greek village near Konia, receives a similar present of oil and here 
too the practice is referred to the Seljouk period, the Greeks attributing it to Ala-ed-din himself 
(Pharasoponlos, Tà Zara, 132) and the Mevlevi to Jelal-cd-din (from Sir Edwin Pears, who was 
5o informed by the present Superior of the Mevlevi). 

? Acts ef the Adıpts in Redhouse's Memevi, 72 (63). 
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that the monastery of S. Chariton figures in the sacred writings of the 
Mevlevi as the ‘ monastery of Plato, 

We have thus found two originally Christian sanctuaries adapted for 
the veneration of both religions by the intrusion of the ambiguous 
‘Plato’ figure, One of these compromises certainly (possibly both) is 
due to the Mevlevi dervishes. Is there a corresponding concession on the 
Moslem side ? 

In the great convent of the Mevlevi at Konia the Founder Jelal-ed-din 
lies buried (Fig. 3). His tomb is a place of pilgrimage for pious Mahom- 
medans and especially for members of the Mevlevi order, Beside it is another 
tomb of which a curious legend is told. It is said to be that of a Christ 
who gave Jelal-ed-din such proofs of friendship and faithful service 
that the latter insisted that they should be buried side by side. There 
are at least three variant traditions as to the personality of the faithful 
friend, An Armenian version told two hundred years ago to Paul Lucas 
represents him as a bishop and even gives his name, Epsepi (Eusebius)? 
The Greek version states that he was the Abbot of S. Chariton? on 
whose relations with Jelal-ed-din we have remarked above, The Mevlevi 
themselves say that the second tomb contains a Christian monk converted 
by Jelal-ed-din.* Thus the essential part of the legend, że. that a Christian 
ecclesiastic is buried beside Jelal-ed-din, is acknowledged by all parties. 
Whether the legend or any part of it is true or not we have here to all 
appearance the compromise on the Moslem side we have sought. For 
a third time an Iconian sanctuary is artificially rendered accessible to 
Christian and Moslem at once : the sanctuary is in this case the centre 
of the Mevlevi dervishes, the tomb-chamber of their Founder himself, 

Second only to Jelal-ed-din in the veneration of the Mevlevi of 
Konia is Shems.ed-din of Tabriz, who lies in a much humbler mausoleum 
in a different quarter of the town, This also has been a celebrated 
shrine. Schiltberger, one of the Christian prisoners of the battle of 
Nicopolis (1396), notes it alone of all the wonders of Konia. ‘Here; 
says he, ‘is the tomb of S. Schoms. He was originally a Mahommedan 
priest, but had himself baptized on his death-bed and received the 











¥ sbi. 72 (63) and 87 (81). 
2 Lucas, Voyage em Grice (Amsterdam, 1714), i 151. 

8 Orally (1913) from Prodromos Petrides the Abbot of S. Chariton is introduced in the 
of Levides (AL tv poveNi@ois Moval, 156 f.: ci. N. Rizos, Kamnaboxund, 130. 

‘On the spot through Prodromos Petrides, 
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Holy Sacrament in an apple. Great miracles are wrought at his grave. 
This legend, rendering needless a second tomb, has the same effect as 
that of the central convent. Moslems could visit and venerate the 
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Fic. 3—Tax Mavsouoat o Jatavapony, Kostas 
tomb of Shems-ed-din the philosopher, while Christians saw in the same 
person a holy man who, born in darkness, had at length turned to the 


3 Ed. Penzel (1813), 85 ; the (English) text of the Hakluyt Society’s edition (p. 40) adds that 
the Sacrament was given by an Armenian priest. 
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light, and as proof of his sanctity wrought mighty works after his 
death. 

We have thus found in Konia, the temporal capital of the Seljouk 
dynasty and the spiritual centre of the Mevlevi dervishes, four sanctuaries 
which might be visited without violence to conscience by Christian and 
Mahommedan alike. We have found also in Ala-ed-din an enlightened 
and liberal monarch with no bias against Christianity, in Jelal-ed-din a 
philosophic mystic with Christian leanings, and in the Abbot of S. Chariton 
he is historical—a Christian ecclesiastic evidently attracted by the 
spiritual personality of Jelal-ed- 

To Ala-ed-din politically, as to the Mevlevi philosophically, the 
assimilation of Christian and Moslem was desirable. The Greek church, 
here in central Asia Minor, was spiritually at a low ebb during the period 
in question) It seems therefore possible that some sort of religious 
compromise on a philosophic basis was devised between Ala-ed-din, Jelal- 
ed-din, and the local Christian clergy, and deliberately fostered by some ot 
all of these parties. 

The idea is not without parallels elsewhere: Akbar, the Mogul 
‘emperor of India, an enlightened ruler and a philosopher, made in his time 
à somewhat similar attempt to reconcile the various creeds of his subjects? 
The movement at Konia may be regarded as a local and artificially 
accentuated manifestation of ideas widely current in the mystic heterodoxies 
of Islam, which would find great scope among the heterogeneous, and in 
religion primitive or degraded, population of mediaeval Asia Minor. 
Similar ideas of religious fusion formed in the fifteenth century the motive- 
power of the rebellion of Bedr-ed-din of Simav? and are to some extent 
potent to-day among the Bektashi sect in Albania, whose doctrines and 
organisation seem to have been used for political purposes by Ali Pasha 
of Yannina Such religions in countries of mixed population cater alike 
for the educated and the ignorant, providing for the former a philosophic 
standpoint, for the latter a full measure of mystery and superstition, and 
for all alike a convenient compromise and a basis of mutual toleration, 
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2 For the diocese of Iconium about this period see Wachter, Vorfall des Griechenthums, 168. 
2 Bonet Maury in Rev. Hist. Rel, xi, 152 f£ Vi 153 8. 
? Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Emp. Olt i. 181-5 (c. 1414 A.D.). 
4 Brailstord, Macedonia, 233, 244; Degrand, Haute Albanie, 209; Durham, Burden of the 
Balbans, 239 ; Ippen, Säutari, 36; cf. Leake, М, Greece, iv. 284. 
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.—THE RISE OF THE KARAOSMANOGLOU. 





“We Moslem little reck of blood 
Bat yet the line of Karasman 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of the bold Timariot bands 
"That won and well ean keep their lands.” 
Byron, Bride of Abydos (1813), vii. 


E 


THE Karaosmanoglou dynasty, which during the eighteenth century 
and part of the nineteenth ruled the province of Saroukhan (Magnesia) in 
Asia Minor, stands almost alone in Turkish history as an example of a 
family which not only won and retained a wide local supremacy, but was 
conspicuous for family solidarity and wise administration throughout its 
tenure of power. Of the numerous pretenders to independence who disputed 
the Sultans’ sway during the centuries in question few were able to make 
their claims hereditary and none could justly boast as could the Kara- 
osmanoglou that their administration had raised their dominions from 
poverty and disorder to a degree of prosperity unknown probably since 
the Roman empire. 

The history, real and mythical, of this great Turkish family affords 
an interesting illustration of the growth of folk-tradition and its relation 

" 
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to historical fact, since we have here the rare advantage of being able 
to compare and contrast fact and fiction, and even to trace the growth of 
the myth, Less than a hundred and fifty years from the rise of the 
family, which is not extinct at the present day, its real origin is completely 
obscured ; its actual history is supplanted by a purely legendary set of 
incidents and asso 
than in antiquity. 





п. 


Historically the foundations of the Karaosmanoglou fortunes were laid 
about the close of the seventeenth century by successful brigandage on a 
large scale. Heyman, a pastor of the Dutch community at Smyrna, 
visited Aidin probably in 1707! and there found the original Kara- 
osmanoglou established as governor of the province, 'This Pasha; he 
says, “is called Osmanoglou and is the same who some years since made 
all Natolia tremble, as captain of a corps of banditti consisting of four 
thousand horsemen, with which he overran the country raising contributions. 
from persons of fortune and committing all manner of violences. The 
Grand Seignior, however, at length pardoned him, possibly more out of 
fear than any other motive, and conferred on him this post which is very 
considerable. * 

The same story with minor variations and a slightly more heroi 
setting is told by Choiseul-Gouffier, ‘About sixty years ago’ Kara 
Osman, a private soldier in the service of a local aga, formed an army and 
a party, seized Pergamon, and eventually the whole province, Despite h 
success he was executed by the Sultan, but his wealth was so used by his. 
sons as to assure the permanence of the dynasty, and his brother bought the 
agali of Pergamon. 

The local variation in these two stories need not surprise us. Every 
brigand on a large scale in this district made it his aim to ‘hold up’ the 
two great caravan-routes leading to Smyrna—the valleys of the Hermus 
and the Maeander—using as his base (and if necessary his refuge) the 























incidents mentioned in Heyman's travel 





3 For the dificalty of dating exact 





of Asia Minor, No. 91 (in Deser. de PAsie Aineure, ii.) and Jöcher's Gelehrtenlex 
Heyman appears from G. Cupers Zeitres to have been pastor at Smyrna by 1706 (p. 362) and as 
late as 1717 (p. 398) he was at Damascus in 178 (p. 194). g 
2 Travels (London, 1759), i. 122: the passage is quoted in fall by Arundell, Travels, ii. 220. 
® Voyage Pitoresque, i (1809), 37. 
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mountains between them. It is with the Hermus valley that the Karaos- 
manoglou were chiefly associated, Magnesia being their capital and 
Pergamon the second town of their district. The discrepancy as to the 
fate of the first Karaosmanoglou is possibly due to a confusion on the part 
of Choiseul-Gouffier, or his informant, between the rebellion of Karaos- 
manoglou and that of Gedik Mahommed Pasha in 16892 

The discrepancy in date is hardly more serious, since neither authority 
is at all precise? In any case we can place the rise of the first Karaos- 
manoglou pretty certainly about 1697. Edmund Chishull, travelling 
‘through Magnesia in 1699, mentions prisoners sent into that town by 
“Osmanogli’ as a matter of course? implying that he had been established 
in the district (at Pergamon ?)* for some time, Contemporary newsletters 
from Turkey speak of a serious rebellion in Asia Minor during 1696 and 
1697 when the war cn the European frontier made it impossible for the 
Porte to detach troops to Asia Minor. In the latter year the troubles 
were to some extent appeased by giving the leader of the rebels, who is 
never mentioned by name, a command at the front? The war ended with 
the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, the year in which Chishull at Magnesia 
speaks of  Osmanogli? 

n. 


In 1671, probably before the name of Karaosmanoglou had been heard 
of, Thomas Smith, then chaplain at Constantinople, made the tour of 
the Seven Churches. In a bath-house at Pergamon he saw a large marble 
vase decorated with a frieze of horsemen in relief’ This vase was 
eventually (1837) acquired by the French government? and is now in 
the Louvres A few years before its transference (1828) it was seen, still in 


1 For this see Hammer-Hellert, His, Emp. Ou xi, 274-6; Rycaut, Hist. of the Turks, a. 
1689, 333 fl. ; Pococke, Derer. of the Eat iia go. 

3 Egmont’ book, which did not appear U 1757, may be Choiseul- Goufie”s source. 

* Travels, pe 9. 

4 The inhabitants of Pergamon were not 
when Kyeast visited the place (Greek Church, 
strange thing even in moder Turkey. 

* Mercure Historique, 1657 2643 the troubles in Asia Minor are mentioned in various letters 
between June 1696 to July 1697. Cf. also Rycauts History, i. 548 f ; Hammer-Hellert, xii. 397 
(ebelio quelled in 1695). 

"Septem Еайелатит Notitia (Utrecht, 1694), 15. The vase seems to have been discovered a 
ear earlier by Ryeaut (ef Spon’s age, 261, for the date of Ryeauts journey 2.5.4. 210), 

T Texier, Asie Mineure, ii. 232 

* Reinach, Répertoire, 1. 73: Cat. Som. des Marbres, 2905. 


ious for brigandage and the town was fast declining 
5). To employ an old brigand as policeman is no 
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the bath-house, by MacFarlane, who was told the following story by the 
owner of the bath i 

‘The tradition in my family states, that our ancestor to whom 
we are indebted for this vase found five others with it: each contained 
a quantity of coins in gold and silver, amounting together to an immense 
sum, According to our law, all hidden treasures thus found in the 
earth belong of right to the sultan, and consequently my ancestor, like 
an honest man and a good Osmanli, remitted into the hands of govern- 
ment an exact account of all that he had so discovered. Instructions 
came from Stambool that he was to deliver up five of the vases and 
keep the sixth for himself; and as in the donation of the sixth vase no 
mention had been made of the coins, he took also those of the sixth and 
added them to the rest. The sultan, who intended that he should keep 
the treasure with the vase, was so pleased that he gave my ancestor 
a small estate, and the office, to be transmitted moreover to his successors, 
of collecting the government tithe on the grain in the neighbouring 
district. Now if I were to make away with this vase, it would be 
destroying a bond by which I hold my estate and privileges’ 

This tale is already suspiciously like folklore in some detail 
The Pergamon vase, for instance, which measures 1°67 m. in diameter, 
is hardly a likely receptacle for buried treasure, though no treasure story 
is too extravagant to gain credence in the Levant, The just prince and 
the virtuous subject are also, unhappily, commoner figures in myth than 
in real life. 

The final edition of the story, told, and half believed, by Texier 
on the authority of the owner of the bath, has advanced much further 
on the same road, It not only supplies the name of the sultan concerned 
but explains the origin of the greatness of the Karaosmanoglou by 
means of the treasure, 

“The prince of Karassi, whose seat was at Pergamon, runs Texier's 
version, "had been killed and dispossessed of Pergamon by Sultan 
Orkhan [1326-60], but at this period the Ottoman Sultans could not 
easily annihilate the great feudatories of the growing empire. One of 
the descendants of Karassi, named Kara Osman, was living in retirement 
on a fief in the neighbourhood of Pergamon (where his family had still 
partisans) when he discovered three marble vases of colossal dimensions, 

1 C, MacFarlane, Constantinople in r838, i. 311. 
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filled, the story goes, with gold pieces. Mourad I [1360-89] was then 
on the throne. Kara Osman sent the two largest vases to the Sultan, who 
gave him in return the fief of Pergamon. This is the origin of the 
Karaosmanoglou who down to recent times governed the pashaliks of 
Pergamon and Guzel-hissar. The two vases of the Sultan were without 
ornament : they were deposited in the mosque of S. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople where I have seen them. ... Their height is a little above r8o m. 
The third vase, being ornamented with human figures and animals which 
are forbidden to Islam, could not be put to a religious use. Kara Osman 
gave it to one of his most faithful servants with the bath in which it 
was placed, and it was for his descendants a title of possession,” 

This final version shews the illogical syncretism of folk-tradition 
at work: it connects, without prejudice to the owner of the bath, the 
remarkable local family with the remarkable vase at Pergamon and with 
the two remarkable, but quite dissimilar, vases at S. Sophia. 

In actual fact, however, the Pergamon vase is undoubtedly Hellenistic ; 
the S. Sophia vases have been declared Byzantine by Lethaby? and are 
said by Hafiz Hussein? to have been given by Mourad III (1574-95). 
The latter, like many Turkish sultans, resided at Magnesia before he 
came to the throne; but the connection between the Pergamon vase 
and the S. Sophia vases does not appear before Texier brought his 
tale to Constantinople. 

As to the name of the sultan, all sultans in Anatolian tradition 
tend to be named Mourad (except in the radius of Konia, where they are 
Ala-ed-din) on account of the impression made by Mourad IV's (1623-40) 








1 Asie Mincure, jl 231. A similar story placing the discovery of the vases ‘shortly after the 
{all of Constantinople? (Turkish for ‘a very long while ago”) was told of an ancestor of his own by 
‘a distinguished Turk? to Prokesch in 1826 (Dendeuirdigiciten, ii, 327). A variant as regards 
the vases (our found, one of which is at Pergamon, one in S. Sophia, one at Brousa) is given by 
C. B, Elliott (1838, Travel, ii. 128). 

3 5, Sopliz, 84 : the vases should be compared with the jars called sir made at Cairo for the 
purposes of ablution (Migeon, Art Musulman, 69) and furnished like those at S. Sophia with taps 
in the lower part. This form, used in Byzantine times, as Leihaby's parallels shew, for ablations 
элё сей колдаш» (Жее, E. Church, i. 215), is quite different from that of the Pergamon vase, 
which in its method of use was probably analogous to the Araters on high stands seen on зоте пейте 
of the * funeral banquet? type (e: the Thasian stele in Jahrbuch, xxvii, pl 26) 

Э Jardin des Mosguces (xvii, c.) tt. Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Olt. xviii. 1, where the word 
given is bassin. Paspates (ВЫ, Мощь, 43), who had already the Texier tradition, translates 
mo. The vases at S, Sophia are fist noticed, according to Lethaby, in 1594. 

“It is mentioned by Paspates (loc ci.) and Fossati (ap. Lethaby 4x. cit.) who repaired 
S. Sophia in 1847. 
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marches through Asia Minor to his Persian wars! In the district of 
Saroukhan the name has a double chance, since the two royal mosques 
at Magnesia were built by Mourad III? and bear his name. 

Mourad the first (1360-89) is probably preferred by Texier as the 
hero of the story on account of his date, which is not far removed from 
that of the extinction of the house of Karassi (c, 1355). The likeness 
between the name of Kara Osman and that of the princely house of 
Karaman has resulted in the false form Karasman (from which to Karassi 
is an easy step), and has deceived Byron and other writers into crediting 
the Karaosmanoglou family with extreme antiquity, But the founder of 
the family, as we have seen, was plain Osmanoglou and still alive in 1699. 

When the final version of the story comes to us the Karaosmanoglou 
were no longer a reigning house, having been deprived of their power 
by the reforming sultan Mahmoud If: had the dynasty lasted a few 
years longer the treasure-jars might have figured as the deposit of one 
of their ancestors in the time of the ‘idolators before Constantine’ or 
even in the still more remote period of the ‘ Genoese,’ * 





IL—THE STORY OF SARI SALTIK. 
1. 


The legend of Sari Saltik, set down by Evliya Effendi in the middle 
of the seventeenth century from particulars retailed to him by the dervishes 
of Kaliakra near Varna,‘ is an example of the growth of religious myth 
not without value for the appreciation of similar tales in Greek and other 
mythologies. 

The main points of the story are as follows:—A certain dervish, by 
name Mahommed Bokhara, called also Sari Saltik Sultan, who was a 








1 Ibrahim Pasha has similarly become a mythological hero since his occupation of Cilicia in the 
thirties + he is now held responsible for “almost every building or work of any consequence along 
the road,” in the neighbourhood of the Cilician Gates (Ramsay in Geog. fourm, xai. (1903) 
37t, ete) 

? Hammer-Hellrt, Hise, Emp. Ott ti. 315 3 Cuinety Asie Afinenre, iii. 537. 

2 "The * Djineviz* (it. *Genoese") in Turkish fol-legend, owing probably to their apparent 
comection with the Zins, are what the generations before the Trojan war were to the Greeks, 

+ Travels, te. von Hammer, ii, 70-72, ef. 20, 21, 231. An abstract of the Kaliakra legend is 
given by Degrand (Xante Albanie, 240) fom a MS. at Tirana in Albania tis MS, is said by 
Jacob (Bei. zur... Bektaschis, 2, n. 4) to be the Vilayetname of Hadjim Sultan, a Bektashi 
Saint (ef. Browne in J. Z. Asiat. Sor. 1907, S61 (3)) said to be buried near 
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disciple of the celebrated Khodja Achmet of Yassi [d. 1166/7 A] and 
a companion of Hadji Bektash [d. 1337 A.D.], came to the court of the 
Ottoman Sultan Orkhan [126-60] and after the conquest of Brousa 
was sent with seventy disciples into Europe. In his missionary journey 
Sari Saltik visited the Crimea, Muscovy, and Poland: at Danzig he 
killed the patriarch ‘Svity Nikola, and, assuming his robes, in this guise 
made many converts to Islam, He also delivered the ‘kingdom of 
Dobrudja, and in particular the king’s daughter, from a dragon: this 
miracle was falsely claimed by a Christian monk, but Sari Saltik was 
vindicated by the ordeal of fire, and the king of Dobrudja was in conse- 
quence converted to Islam. Before his death the saint gave orders that 
his body should be placed in seven coffins, since seven kings should 
contend for its possession. This came to pass; each king took a coffin, 
and each coffin was found when opened to contain the body. The seven 
kingdoms blessed by the possession of the saints remains are given as 
(1) Muscovy, where the saint is held in great honour as Svity Nikola 
(S. Nicolas); (2) Poland, where his tomb at Danzig is much frequented ; 
(3) Bohemia, where the coffin was shewn at ‘Pezzunijah’; (4) Sweden, 
which possessed a tomb at ‘Bivanjah’; (5) Adrianople, near which (at 
Baba Eski) is another tomb; (6) Moldavia, where the tomb was shewn 
at Baba Dagh; and (7) Dobrudja, in which district was the convent of 
Kaliakra containing the seventh tomb. The veracious history concludes 
with the remark that ‘in Christian countries Sari Saltik is generally 
called S. Nicolas, is much revered, and Christian monks ask alms under 
his auspices’ 





п. 


Of the seven reputed tombs of Sari Saltik four (if we include * Mus- 
covy'as referring to the Crimea and South Russia) are located in lands 
actually conquered by the Turks, three in Christian Europe. The fable 
of the existence of the latter group can be dismissed at once as based 
‘on nothing more than the arbitrary identification of Sari Saltik with 
S. Nicolas! In the case of three of the four Turkish tombs we can 
supplement, and to some extent check, Evliya's legend. 


? This saint is evidently chosen not only because one or toro of the sanctuaries occupied by 
‘Sari Saltik had been churches of S. Nicolas (see below), bat also on account of the extraordinary 
Popularity of the latter in the countries first touched by the propaganda, Russia and Bulgaria. 
Bulgarian peasants are said to believe that when God dies S. Nicolas will succeed him (Slade, 
raves, 2nd ed. 344). 
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The Kaliakra tomb, in a ruined fortress of the same name on a 
headland north of Varna, is still visited by local Christians as that of 
S. Nicolas? It is probable that this was the original (pre-Mahommedan) 
dedication of the sanctuary ; it is certainly appropriate to the coast-site, 
and the fortress of Kaliakra was in Byzantine hands so late? that it is 
difficult to imagine a break in the cult. 

The ‘tomb’ at Baba Eski was and is a famous sanctuary, frequented 
for healing both by Greeks and Turks. The building is said to be an 
old Greek church of S, Nicolas? The association with Sari Saltik scems 
to be late and arbitrary ; the saint was locally known as Khanbour Dede 
( S. Humpback"* 

Baba Dagh, which appears to have been the starting point of the 
cult in Europe, will be discussed below, 





ш. 


If such a story as that of Sari Saltik were told by Pausanias of 
prehistoric Greeks, it would be interpreted as an echo either of a move- 
ment of peoples, a conquest, or at the very least commercial or missionary 
activity, extending far beyond the limits which we know in the present 
case to be credible. Even with the historical background we possess any 
interpretation of the story which pretends to disentangle the medley of 
fact and fiction contained in it must be regarded as tentative. The 
following claims to be no more than a suggestion. 

The town of Baba Dagh in Moldavia was founded by Bayezid II 
in 1389 and colonised with Tartars? In all probability a pre-existing 
Christian cult was then mahommedanised. The Mahommedan saint with 


3 The eult is still ambiguous, Turks worshipping a saint called Hadji Baba (dret. Ву. АИ 
1886, 189). The headland is on some modern maps marked 5. Nicolas; the mediaeval portent 
have Safar oF perversions. 

1 Cl, Acta Paty i. 95, 528 (1370) 

3 J. Covel, Diarie (1675), 186: * This Church [of S. Nicolas) is standing pretty entire. It is 
at Ile... but very handsome in the same forme almost with Sta. Sophia, with a great Cupola 
over the body of it, but the outward wall is scaloped”s ef. Pococke, Descr. of йе Дап, а Цо: 
Hammer-Heller, Hist. Emp, Ott. vi. 250: M. Christodoulos, Ileypadil Zapdvra "Exxhnovsr, 
47. Eski Baba is mentioned under that name, thus implying the cult, as early as 1553 (Verantius, 
ap. Jirece, Heerstrase , 167) 

+ Hammer-Hellert, His, Zmp. Ou si. 250 (1667). The existence ofa village Salatin in the 

may have aided the identification with Sari Saltik. 
* Hadji Khalfa, Rumeli, tx. von Hammer, 28 ; Hammer-Hellert, їн, Emp. Ol. xvi. 247 5 
ef, Vasif Effendi, Guerre de 1769-74, 281. 
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whom the site was associated is most likely identical with Baba Saltouk, 
a saint who had given his name already half a century earlier to a town 
near Soudak in the Crimea? We may well imagine that Baba Saltouk 
was a tribal saint imported by the Tartar colonists to Baba Dagh. 

Bayezid’s foundation at Baba Dagh included, as Evliya tells us, a 
mosque, an imei, a college, a bath, a Alan, and a monument of the 
saint. In all probability dervishes were attached to the cult from the 
first ; by these or their successors Sari Saltik was brought into the cycle of 
Hadji Bektash. The basis of the legend of the seven coffins and seven 
tombs is probably to be sought in some folk-story turning on the immense 
size of the hero? This legend was used for the purposes of their own 
religious propaganda by the Bektashi dervishes, who probably occupied, or 
justified their occupation of, the two other sanctuaries of Roumeli on 
this pretext’ The further extension of the legend to non-Ottoman 
countries may perhaps be considered as politico-religious propaganda, 
devised again by the Bektashi in their character of warrior-dervishes 
to stimulate good Mahommedans to the conquest of the lands in which the 
saint's reputed tombs lay.® The identification of Sari Saltik with the 
Christian S. Nicolas is only one of the many manifestations of their 
philosophic creed that all religions are one. The sanctuaries of Kaliakra 
and Eski Baba ar, as we have seen, probably old churches of 
S. Nicolas. 

The incident of the ordeal by fire to decide between the rival claims 
of Sari Saltik and the Christian monk suggests that a Christian saint was 
supplanted, and from the dragon legend (located at Kaliakra) we should 





3 Tha Batuta, tr. Sanguinetti, ii. 416, 445. There may also be a contamination between 
Salts of Bothara and Satok Bogra, Khan of Turkestan (944-1038), а semilegendary personage who 
is credited with having been the fist Turkish ruler to embrace Islam (see Grenard in Jaurn. Яла. 
xv. (1900), 5 f). The mention of a dervish Sari Salte in a Kurdish folk-story (Jaba, Recuei? de 
Récits Kurdes, 194) may mark a stage in the westward joumey of the Sari Saltik myth, or may be 
due merely to Beklashi propaganda in Kurdistan. 

3 CI. the similar legend of Digenes Akritas (Polites, IlapaBéras, i. No. 131): it is hard to 
distinguish cause and effect since this type of legend may equally well arise from a desire to 
reconcile conficting claims to a hero's remains. In Degrand’ version of the Sari Saltk legend (see 
below) the number of coffins is raised to forty, obviously to cover reputed tombs of Sari Salik in 
Albania and elsewhere. 

3 They were said to claim as their own any saints called Babe (Assad Effendi, Desr..der 
Janissaires, 303). 

* Their connection with the Janissaries is well known. 

$ The fiction of the three tombs in Christendom may, however, have been devised merely to 
Dring the total up to the mystic number seven, 
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naturally infer that this saint was S. George, But in a nearly identical 
Bulgarian folk-story, including the episodes of (1) the rescue of the 
princess from the dragon, (2) the vindication of the dragon-slayer against 
a false claim, and (3) the conversion of the king, the hero is the Prophet 
Elias! 

Whatever saint was supplanted we know from contemporary history 
that such a transition from Christianity to Islam is quite possible in 
the Crimea and the Balkans. If we had no history to guide us we 
might logically assume that the slaying of ‘Svity Nikola’ at Danzig, 
a legend very similar in form, implied the victory of Islam here also, 
after which we should proceed to accept the successful propagation of 
Islam in Muscovy, Bohemia, and Sweden likewise as historical fact. 









Iv. 


‘The Sari Saltik legend has spread further to Albania, where the 
‘S. George’ type of legend was evidently already current? The episode 
of Sari Saltik and the dragon is located at Croia, and the importation 
of the mame of the hero is certainly to be attributed to the Bektasl 
sect, who are specially influential in this part of Albania. At Croia the 
dragon lived by day in a cave and by night in a church. The princess 
was saved and the dragon slain in orthodox fashion by the Mussulman 
champion, who afterwards took up his abode in the cave till he was 
warned that the people of the land were plotting against his life. On 
hearing this he retired in three strides, which are marked by a footprint 
and a ekke at each stage, to Corfou, where he died? 

Here, again, rationalising on orthodox lines we should suppose that 
Islam, represented by Sari Saltik, had but a short-lived victory at Croia, 
and was eventually forced to retire; but why to Corfou, which has never 
been Turkish? In the light of history it seems clear that the ejected 








1 L, Shishmanova, Zágendes religieuses Bulgares, 87 "The lake mentioned in this story as 
the abode of the dragon points to Baba Dagh rather than Kaliakra as the place where this story was 
localised ; but both places were probably brought into the story like Croin and Alessio (see below) 
in Albania, A lecalised () S. George legend from Varna is given hy Polites, Aaoypadía, iv. 234- 

? For the secalar form see von Hahn, «Фал. Studien, il 167. The legend of S. Donatus im 
the Chimarra district (M. Hamilton, Gree# Saints, 32 f.) is of similar type. The fight of S. George 
‘and the dragon is localised also in Old Servia (Mackenzie and Irby, Travel, 672 1) 

? Degrand, Hante Albanie, 236 f. 
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dragon-slayer was not Sari Saltik, but his Christian predecessor, probably 
S. George, whom the Albanians of Alessio claimed as a compatriot? 

The truth is that all but the simplest historical folk-legends may 
contain interpolations dictated at various periods by various motives ; 
after a relatively short lapse of time it becomes impossible to distinguish 
the basis of truth from the fanciful or interested interpolations without 
the sober guidance of history. Consequently though folk-legends may 
to some extent be interpreted by history, the converse process is beset 
by so many difficulties that the results are of little or no positive value. 





IIL—THE GIRDING OF THE SULTAN. 
1. 


No ceremonial of the Turkish court makes a stronger appeal to the 
imagination than the Girding of the Sultan at Eyoub, which takes the 
place of our coronation. The scene of the ceremony is for Moslems 
the holiest spot in Constantinople: the Mosque of Eyoub, set amongst 
ancient cypresses on the shore of the Golden Horn, marks the grave of 
an Arab warrior-saint, revealed, so legend says, while the army of 
Mahommed the Conqueror, not yet victorious, still camped about the 
beleaguered city. To these traditions are added others of a yet older 
past which link the history of the Ottomans with that of their forerunners, 
the Seljouks of Roum. From Konia, capital of Roum, comes the venerated 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi (‘dancing’) dervishes—the supreme head of 
his order, and hereditary successor of its founder—who plays the 
chief part in the investiture of the Sultan; it is he who, before the 
tomb-chamber of the saint, girds about the new monarch the sword with 
which Osman, first of the royal line which bears his name, was invested 
by his liege-lord of Konia, Such are the memories the ceremony of the 
Girding is meant to keep alive, 








п. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to investigate the latter part 
of the tradition—the connection of the ceremony of the Girding with 


3 WW. Wey, Itineraries (r462), 119. Tt was to Alessio that Sari Salik afier his victory threw 
the carease of the dragon ; Zes, the Albanian mame of the town, signifies corse (Degrand, of cit 
2403 ef von Habn, fe ei 137). 
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the Seljouk Sultans of Roum and especially the privilege of the Konia 
Sheikhs. The traditions popularly current in our own day are given as 
follows by Sir Charles Elliot .— 

‘When Osman was beginning his conquests, and had taken Broussa 
and other towns from the Greeks, he sent a polite embassy to Sultan 
Alau'-d-Din, who was then the most considerable Turkish sovereign in 
Asia, to explain his proceedings and his desire to remain on good terms 
with the greatest chieftain of his race. Alau-d-Din replied that he had 
no objection to the Osmanlis taking from the Greeks whatever they 
could get, and, as a proof of his goodwill, sent the celebrated Jelalu-d-Din 
[Founder of the Mevlevi Order of dervishes] to give Osman a sword of 
honour, a ceremony slightly suggesting the investiture of a vassal, But 
this story presents difficulties. According to the ordinary chronology, 
Alau-'d-Din reigned from 1219 to 1236; Jelalu-'d-Din was born in 1202 
and died in 1273 ; Osman reigned from 1288 to 1328." 

We need not lay too much stress on the anachronisms implied by the 
association of Jelal-ed-din with Osman, since later Superiors of the 
Mevlevi order have borne their Founder's name: the difficulty is moreover 
avoided in the Konia version of the story set down by Cuinet, According 
to this, Sultan Ala-ed-din the third of Konia during his lifetime chose 
as his successor the Ottoman chieftain Ertoghroul, who predeceased him. 
At the death of Ala-ed-din (1307) the then Sheikh of the Mevlevi 
wrote as his representative to Osman, the successor of Ertoghroul, to come 
and assume the government. Osman, being busy fighting, allowed the 
Sheikh to represent him at Konia till a more convenient season, and was 
eventually invested by the Sheikh in the traditional way 

This picturesque story is unfortunately quite without historical basis. 
It was evidently devised to represent the acquisition of Karamania by the 
Ottomans as a peaceful and legitimate succession dating back to the 
earliest period of Ottoman power, whereas in fact the province in question 
was added to their dominions by conquest from the Karamanoglou, 
successors of the Seljouk dynasty, under Bayezid I. in 1392 At the 
same time the part taken by the Sheikh in the story is calculated to 
enhance the prestige of the Mevlevi order. 

Two historical facts have been used in the fabrication of the legend. 








à Turkey in Europe, 183. * Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. $28 f. 
® Hammer-Hellert, Aist. Emp. Ott. i. 308. 
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(1) When Bayezid I, the actual conqueror of Karamania, had been 
officially recognised as Sultan of Roum by the Caliph, he is said to have 
granted the privilege of girding on his sword when he went to war to his 
son-in-law Sheikh Bokhara, surnamed Emir Sultan? Emir Sultan is said 
to be one of the titles of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi* 

(2) When the vassal prince of Karamania revolted (1435) and Konia 
was taken by Mourad II, the eventual agreement was signed on behalf of 
the prince, who had fled to Cilicia, by the then Sheikh of the Mevlevi, who 
bore the name of the Founder of the Order, his ancestor, Jelal-ed-din# 

But popular imagination carries the tradition still further. The 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi, who in history represents the Karamanian prince of 
Konia, becomes in tradition first the legitimate successor by blood of the 
Seljouk dynasty and finally the real Caliph! Sir Charles Elliot was 
once told that ‘when the Chelebi [Ze the Sheikh of the Konia Mevlevi] 
proceeds to Constantinople to gird on the sword he does not go further 
than Scutari himself because, if he were to set foot in Constantinople, he 
would ipso facto become Sultan and Caliph.’ The Sultans of Konia had 
of course no pretensions to the Caliphate, but—and this may be the 
exiguous foundation of the legend—Ala-cd-din I. in 1219 received the 
title of representative of the Caliph in Roum 

The whole of this cycle of legend is fictitious: it was evidently com- 
posed to increase the prestige of the Ottoman house in Asia Minor, where 
Ala-ed-din is still a popular hero of legend, and of the Mevlevi Order in 
Constantinople, It is based first and foremost on the traditional right of 
the Mevlevi Sheikh to gird the new Sultan with the so-called sword of 
Osman. 

Now this traditional right is entirely unknown to writers on Turkish 
history and institutions so recent and so thorough as d’Ohsson and von 
Hammer. Both these authorities state that the girding ceremony was 
performed by the Moufti assisted by the Chief of the Emirs or Descend- 
ants of the Prophet (Vakid-el-Ashraf) and the Esquire of the Sultan 

2 HammerHellet, of, cit i. 3er: Hammer already connects this episode with the later 
Girðing ceremony. 

TÉ I qo. 

? Hamer-Hellert oj cit ii. 27 £ and note (491) 

* Сапе, Do. at j Byeunios, Kaveravrurohu, 
o (Blant) Pare of Turley, ii. 


© Turkey in Europe, 183 
© Sarre, Reise, 40 











575, quoted below ; a garbled version 





f. Slade, Travel, 376, quoted below, p. 215. 
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(Silihdar), Certain high officials, the two Casiaskers, the Vizir and the 
Aga of Janissaries were admitted to the almost secret ceremony When 
and how did the Sheikh of the Mevlevi acquire his privilege? 


ш. 


We must first attempt to investigate the history as opposed to the 
legend of the Girding ceremony. The Mosque of Eyoub, where it takes 
place, commemorates the discovery of the grave of the Arab Ghazi Eyoub 
who fell before the walls of Constantinople in the siege of 670. His tomb 
was miraculously revealed to the Sheikh Ak-Shems-ed-din, according to 
some writers actually during the Turkish siege of 1453: the best authori- 
ties however place the discovery after the siege? The mosque, built by 
Mahommed the Conqueror, bears the date 14583 According to the 
tradition current in d'Ohsson’s time Sultan Mahommed II. instituted the 
ceremony of the Girding and was himself girded by Ak-Shems-cd-din, 
the discoverer of the tomb, who held no official position but was simply a 
greatly venerated mystic in the immediate entourage of the Conqueror. 
The first contemporary mention I can find of Eyoub in connection with the 
accession of a Sultan is Gerlach's reference to it at the time of the acces- 
sion of Mourad III. (1574), who is said to have visited the mosque more 
maiorum: the Girding is not mentioned. On general grounds it seems 
probable that the ceremony was a counterpart of the Girding of Bayezid 
I, że. that it commemorated the recognition of Mahommed II's new 
position by the Caliph. For this there is a still earlier precedent in the 
girding of Melik Mensour, Sultan of Egypt, on his accession (1342) by the 
Caliph Ahmed IX! The extraordinary importance attached by Mahom- 
medans generally to the capture of Constantinople, owing to the traditional 

dictum of the Prophet, is well known? 
It scems at least certain that the Girding ceremony was by the 
seventeenth century a regular part of the Sultans’ investiture, and the 
1 DOkson, Table, 


















258, 277, vil 125; von Hammer, Staatreerfarsung, i. 484 and 486 
(official account of the accession of Suleiman II. in 1687). 

® Mordtnnan, Belagerung Constantinopels, 111 ; cf. d'Obsson, Tableau, i. 305. 

э Jardin des Mosgutes in Hammer-Hellert, Hist. Emp. Ott. xvii $7. 

D’Ohsson, айган, i. 305. 

* Ap. Crosius, Tureograeria, 67. 

© D'Obeson, Рива, | 308. 

7 Hammer-Hellert, Zt. Zw. Oif, ii. 393 fi; c. the inscription in $. Sophia's given in 
Museum Worsleyanunm, i, go. 
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official historlans down to d’Ohsson and von Hammer, as we have seen, 
regularly assign its performance to the Moufti, with the assistance of the 
abi and the Silihdar! Sandys adds a curious detail suggesting that 
in bis time the ceremony was performed more publicly: ‘before this [the 
sepulchre of Eyoub] standeth a scaffold where the new Sultans are girt 
with a Sword by the hands of the Mufti, their principal Prelate? This 
publicity is, as we shall see, no longer the custom. 

As to the Sword used in the ceremony, it is regularly spoken of as the 
Sword of the Prophet But among the oficial relics of the Prophet at 
Constantinople? a sword is never mentioned. We may venture a guess 
that the Sword at Eyoub was originally attributed to another Mahommed, 
the Conqueror himself. 


КА 


In spite of the unanimity of the historians there have been occasions 
when the Girding ceremony was not performed by the Moufti and his 
assistants the Makió and the Siihdar. 

Ahmed III. came to the throne in 1703 owing toa rebellion of the 
Janissaries, directed chiefly against the Moufti and resulting in his de- 
position in favour of a creature of the Janissaries. According to the official 
account the new Sultan was girded by the Siliidar, the Nakib, and the 
‘Aga of the Janissaries‘ This seems to be the first mention of the latter 
officer's presence at the ceremony and the exceptional circumstances of 
Ahmed’s succession go far to explain it. 








1 For the Moufi as the ordinary protagonist ef. Sandys (1610), Traveli, 29; d'Anieux, 
Memoiren, iv. 463; Whele, Journey, 2003 Tournefor, Voyage, liter x. ; Pococke, Deser. of the 
Bastin 128. The Nakib seems very generally to have oficiated at the accessions of the eighteenth 
century (Hammer-Hellert, ist. Zn. Ott. xiv. 235 (Mahmoud I. 1730) ; ibid. ху. 272; d’Ohsson, 
Tabteu, vii. 125 (Osan TII. 1754); at the accession of Mustafa IT. (1757 Hammer-Lelles 

cit xvi. s) Moufi and adi) are both mentioned) and to have been the recognised protagor 
the end of the century (Juchereat, Jl. de Constantinople i 2525 Emp. Ott ii 23 
Byzantios quoted below, p. 215) 

® Von Hammer, Staats. 1. 484; Hist. Emp. Ol xv. 138; de la Motraye, cited below 
Dallaway (1794-6), Constantinople, 119. 

3 These, which comprise the standard, mantle, teeth, beard, and footprint, are described by 
Ohson, Telar, i. 261: the footprint was deposited at Eyotb by Sultan Mahmond I, (andis 
@ Миша їп Hammer Helle, o. cit. xii, $7), the rest are kept in the old Seraglio. 

* Hammer-Hellet, Zt. Enê. Ole. si. 35. Ahmed's predecessor, Mustafa 11. (1695) was 
girded according to Cantemir (tr, Joncquières, i 242) by the “Sheikh of the Jem (Mosque) 
probably a mistake for the ће а Леа ог Мош, 
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But de la Motraye’s version, derived (as he tells us) from a renegade 
present by special favour at the ceremony, shews that it was the Aga of 
Janissaries who played the chief part! When we remember that the 
Janissaries were at this date already closely and even officially connected 
with the Bektashi order of dervishes? we suspect an attempt on the part of 
this order to seize the privilege and prestige of girding the Sultans? and 
possibly to take possession of the mosque of Eyoub. 

A hundred years later (1807) Mustafa IV. was placed on the throne by 
a similar Janissary rising, actuated by the reforms, and in particular the 
army reforms, of Selim III, This revolution was engineered on their own 
confession by the Bektashi sect^ Mustafa was deposed in the following 
year by a counter-revolution which brought to the throne Mahmoud IL, a 
reformer like his cousin Selim, 

It is precisely at this date that we begin to hear from unofficial sources 
of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi in connection with the Girding. ‘The beginning 
of the legend is found already towards the close of the seventeenth 
century and in view of what we have said as to the elevation of 
Ahmed III. by a Janissary-Bektashi plot and his girding by the Aga of the 
Janissaries, it may be surmised that Mevlevi and Bektashi were at th 














? Travels, i 246, cf, 247: "They keep in it (the mosque of Eyoub] an old Sabre which (they 
say) was Mahomet's . . . the ceremony of the Coronation consists particularly in girding this Sabre 
about the Emperor ; and the Turks say instead of crowning, girding the Sabre of the Prophet : "is 
the Office and Privilege of the Adgi Berktasse who ought to be (according to some Turks) alway: 
descendant of that Yup: for Job [read or 2l] who by some Glorious Action deserved the Si 
of the Father of the Janlsmrien ‘ Adgi Becktasse” is of course Hadji Dektash, leaders of the 
ries sometimes bearing the name of their patron saint. The passage on the following page. 
‘of de In Motraye shews that the Moufti was on this occasion also present 

® See especially Rycaut, Present State, 65. 

э I was told by a Bektashi dervish of Constantinople that his seet claimed for their founder, 
Hadji Bektash, the original privilege of girding the Sultan and regarded the Mevlevi as usurpers of 
their right. The mystical importance attaching to the girdle in Bektashi doctrine (Jacob, Beiträge 
sur... Bebtaschi, 50.) could easly be used in support of their claim. 

Assad Effendi, Dest. des Janissaires, 305. 

* Rycaut, Present State, 67: ‘Otoman , . . out of devotion to their [the Mevlevi's) Reli 
once placed their Superiour in his Royal Throne, because having been his Tutour, and he who 
girded on his Sword (which is the principal ceremony of Coronation) he granted him and his 
Suecessours ample Authority and Rule over all others of the same Profession? (The same in 
Lebruyn, Voyage, i. 390.) The reigning Sultan during Rycauts residence in Turkey was Mahom- 
med IV. (1648-1687), whose father, Ibrahim, fell a vietim to a plot in which the Moufti, the Aga 
of Janissarie, and ıhe Grand Viri, * Dervish? Mahommed, were all implicated. At the investiture 
of Mahommed IV., then a child of six, the Vizir marched in the procession to Eyoub in the habit of 
the Mevlevi Order (Hammer-Hellert, Zist. Em. Oft. x. 187). Many highly-placed officials then 
belonged to the Mevlevi, T is at least possible that Dervish Mahommed's infaence secured io the 
Order for the first time the privilege of Girding the Sultan. 
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date competing for the prestige and influence implied by a predominant 
part in the girding ceremony: 

The Girding of Mahmoud II. (1808) was accompanied by an innovation 
which caused great comment at the time. The Vizir, the same Bairakdar 
who had put the new Sultan on his throne, marched in the procession with 
a guard of three hundred well-armed Albanians, though the custom was 
that no arms should be borne? As to the ceremony itself many sources 
point to its having been performed now for the first time by the Sheikh of 
the Mevlevi instead of the Moufti; the anomaly mentioned above may 
have been a precautionary measure in view of a possible riot. 

The earliest authority for the change in the ceremony is Andréossi, 
who as ambassador at Constantinople (1812-14) had every opportunity of 
knowing the truth. Without referring to the Girding of Mahmoud II. in 
particular he represents the Mevlevi Sheikh as the regular protagonist 
the ceremony® Von Hammer, knowing the passage in Andréossi, 
categorically denies his statement,‘ evidently on the authority of d’Ohsson 
and earlier writers, But Andréossi is confirmed by Frankland (1827-8) on 


1 In an exactly similar way we And a Mevlevi legend associating their Order with the 
Janissaries just before the later began their official connection with the Bektashi (1591, d'Ohsson 
Tabla, vi. 325 £)+ ‘Vinsttutione della beretta Usching (le gual e ben nota fra i Capi di 
алалат) 2 stata inventata da Suleiman Bassa Guerriero conquistatore di Bullair, ¢ 7û fortata fer 
Segno di grand” amore e divolione, che portavano à San Gelladine Graco (Jealed-din Roun, the 
founder of the Mevlevi]. This is the version given by Saad-ed-din (tr. Bratutti, i- 40) of a legend 
connecting Suleiman Pasha, son of Orkhan, with the Mevlevi, given also with sli y 
d'Obsson (Telle, i 313) and von Hammer (Hit. шр, Ой, i. 210). For the likeness between 
the мани as wora by the Janissaries and the felt cap of the Mevlevi see d'Ohsson (lor. cik) and 
С. White (Constantinople, ii. 354). The Bektashi, on the other hand, connected the peculiar 
hesddress of the Janissaries with the Dlesing of the new troops by their own founder, Hadji 
Bektash (Jacob, Beitr. sur... ема, 3, etc): of this legend I find the earliest ment 
Lewehwius (dro. Tur 313 P.) just before the Bektashi 
barracks of the Janissarics. Similarly the Mevlevi legend that Ertoghroul visited Jelled-din at 
Konia and recommended his son Osman to the Saint's prayers (Browne (1802) in Walpole's 
Travels, 121, а variant version substituting Suleiman Pasha for Osman in d’Ohsson, айаш, 
313) corresponds to the Bektashi legend that Orkhan brought his new levis to be blessed by 

Hadji Bektash. The detail of this legend which connects the fap on the headdress of the 
Janissaries with the sleeve of the Saint who blessed them is again paralleled by a Mevlevi tradition 
referring the same peculiarity in the headdress of court oficials to the blessing of Orkhan by their 
Founder (von Hammer, Siadser. i. 409). АЦ these legends slike seem aetiological inventions 
designed to increase the prestige of the orders concerned and sometimes to pave their way to a 
new claim. 

2 Jouaanin, Turgut 379. 

* Constantinople et le Bosphore, 2, quoted in fall by Frankland, Constantinople 3. 199. 

+ Hist, Emp. Ou. xx. 272.  Jochereau silly seems to slate that Mahmoud was girded by 
the akid, bot is really oly inferring it, as Hammer did, from precedent (np. Ot i. 233, cL 
Real, de Contantinpl, i. 252) 
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the authority of his landlord, who was in service for 14 years in the 
Seraglio} by Marmont (1834). by Pardoe? and by Slade (1827-8) who is 
so circumstantia as to be worth quoting in full The passage runs as 
follows: ‘The investiture (with the Sword of Othman) is given by the 
Sheikh of the Mevlevi Dervishes, called Mollah Hunkiar, who resides at 
Cogni, enjoying the office by right of his family, which as being descended 
collaterally from the Abbasides . . . ritual preeminence over the 
Ottomans, no one of whom would be considered as reigning de jure in the 
eyes of the nation unless girded by the Mollah Hunkiar, The present 
Mollah succeeded to the office in 1803 when two years old, by the death of 
his father, the old Sheick, and when seven years old, was brought to 
Constantinople to invest the present Sultan Mahmoud II.’4 It is evident 
that by 1828 the girding by the Sheikh of the Mevlevi was regarded as an 
institution and that the explanatory legend was being developed. 

Abdul Medjid, the son and successor of Mahmoud, at his accession 
(1839) was again girded by the Sheikh of the Mevlevi® The Moufti was 
induced with great difficulty to be present at the ceremony: he pleaded 
that the wearing of the fez by the Sultan on this occasion was repugnant 
to his religious scruples 

From this date onwards the Girding of the Sultan seems to have been 
the acknowledged right of the Mevlevi Sheikh, Scarlatos Byzantios in the 
reign of Abdul Aziz gives an intermediate form of the legend current 
to-day. His words are as follows :—‘ The Superior of the Mevlevi dervishes 
called Mollah Hunkiar, who has his residence at Konia, used to gird the 
Sultan with the Sword in the Mosque of Eyoub, as a descendant of Ala- 
ed-din, Sultan of Konia, who in 1300 appointed Osman I, But ashe (the 
Superior) was not habitually (8iv eüpícwero) in Constantinople his place used 
to be taken by the Nakib-el-ashraf or the Sheikh of the Mevlevi in Con- 
stantinople’? This account, representing the Nakib as the natural 














à Constantinopl, i. 146: “i is customary with the Sultans, upon ihe ceremony of their 
iguration to receive the sword of the Caliphs at the hand of the Sheikh Dervi 
® Turkish Empire, 118. 3 City of the Sultans, 
Travels in Turkey (and ed.), 376 f- 

‚sur, slnnuaire Histovigue, 1839, 182: the actual ceremony at Eyoub seems to have been 
kept very private. Wilkinson (Modern Zgyat, I. 285) refers to the privilege of the Mevlevi in this 
reign. ‘ 

3 Jucherenu, Em. Out iv. 228. 

Y Koveravrsoirohas, ii. (1869), 575. The passage seems in part a translation of Slade. In 
vol. i, 602 the same author, referring to the institution of the ceremony by Mahommed IT. and Ak« 
Shems-ed-din, says that it was now performed by the Moufti. 
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substitute for the Mevlevi Sheikh, affords a plausible explanation of 
the fact that the former had girded the sultans of the eighteenth 
century 

Meanwhile the ‘Sword of the Prophet, in accordance with the new 
legend, has become the ‘Sword of the Caliphs’? or more generally the 
“Sword of Osman.’® 

So far we have arrived at the conclusions (1) that the privilege of the 
Mevlevi Sheikh is not an ancient institution but a comparatively recent 
innovation, and (2) that there is a good deal of evidence to shew that it 
originated at the accession of Mahmoud II. in 1808. What was the cause 
of the innovation ? 


v. 


Mahmoud IL, continuing the policy of Selim IIL, was preeminently a 
reforming Sultan, He aimed particularly at the remodelling of the army, 
which involved the abolition of the Janissaries. The latter were already 
hateful to him as responsible for the deposition of Selim, to whom he was 
attached, and for the death of his own vizir, Bairakdar, who had brought 
him to the throne. The Janissaries were backed by the great dervish 
organisation of the Bektashi, and Mahmoud acted against them with caution + 
down till 1826, when by one blow he rid himself both of the Janissaries 
and the Bektashi Further, any reformer had to reckon with the party of 
the Moufti and Oulema, which on religious grounds has always been solid 


1 As als, pecaps, Abdul Aziz (see Addenda below): but during the reign of the later we 
still find it asserted that the right of girding belonged to the Mevlevi (cf. van Lennep, Asia Minor, 
38) 
Frankland, Constantinople, i. 147, quoted above, p. 215. A sword purporting to be the 
Sword of Osman's investire, kept in the Imperial treasury, is known to Hammer (Jet. Emp. Ott 
i105), a8 fs a sword of the Caliph Osman (i Were these identical? Further, 
word of Ihe Caliph Omar, kept in the Seraglio, is mentioned by Tavernier (Relation of the 
Seraglis, 1677, 75 5 Hammer Heller, of. et xv. 138), and I was told this year by one of the 
imams of the Eyoub Mosgue that the sword now used in the Girding ceremony was that of the 
Caliph Omar, Tes possibly the same ‘sword of the Caliphs” which the later (Mevlevi) tradition 
Tas preferred to associate frst with the Caliph Osman and next by an easy transition with the 
Ottoman Sultan of tbe same name, 

3 So in the modern versions cited above and in Marmont’s Turkish Empire (p. 59) ; also in 
И (1914) 

* For bis secret action aginst them in 1814-16 see W. Turner, Tour fn Levon 
385. 

Y See particularly Assad Efendi, Destruction des Janissaires. 
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for reaction? The Oulema party stood particularly for the political and 
legal superiority of Musulmans to Christians, which in the latter part of 
his reign Mahmoud made some attempt to abolish. 

The Mevlevi more than any Mahommedan religious body in Turkey 
have stood for tolerance and enlightenment :* Mahmoud enlisted them as 
his allies, By some he was said himself to have been a lay member of 
their Order,‘ which is not impossible® Certainly his minister Halet 
Effendi ® was in close touch with them: it was he who rebuilt the convent 
of the Mevlevi in Galata? where his own head was for a timc buried. 
Further Halet was an unscrupulous enemy of the Janissary-Bektashi 
combination? and advocated the war with Ali Pasha of Yannina,” whose 
power seems to have been bound up with the Bektashi of. Albania. 

Sultan Abdul Medjid, a reformer like his father, also favoured the 











? For the obstructive policy of the Oulema under Mahmoud II, see particularly Walsh, 
Constantinople, ii. 300 f el, also H. Southgate, Traves (1840), ii. 173, and Rolland, quoted 








(i. 447) says that Mahmoud was not outwardly for reform till 1826, but we 
saries can be traced much earlier than its overt manifestation. 


э ЕШ, Turkey in Europe, 185. As to their relations with local Christians, Sir Charles 
Elliot heard on good authority that daring the Armenian massacres of 1895-6 the Christians of 
Konia owed their immunity largely to the influence of the Mevlevi, Tho same was said at the time 
of the Adana massacres (Ramsay, Revolution hs Turkey, 202, 207, confirmed to me by Dr. Post of 
Konia). On the carly relations of the Mevlevi with local Christians see my article in this volume 
(рр, 1920. Since 1634 the Order has had ап oficiat position with regard to them, since the revenues. 
derived from the raya population of Konia were conferred on them by Mourad IV. (d’Ohsson, 
Tableau, ii. 309) 

4 Pardoe, Ciy of Sultans, i. 5s, i. 62, Mahmoud did not allow his relations with the Mevlevi 
1o stand in the way of his own convenience if we may believe the story of his eviction of a Mevlevi 
convent to build Dolma Bagtche on its site (Pardoe o. cit. i. 220). 

5 Abdal- Hamid is variously said to have belonged to the Bektashi (Elliot, Zurtey in Europe, 
18a) and the Rufai Orders (White in Zanr. Vice Zust. xl. (1908), 235; Ramsay, Zmpressiont, 
149); the present Sultan (on good authority) to the Mevlevi (Lukach in Morning Past, Jan. 2, 
1918. 

Halet Effendi, the nishanj of Mahmond, was at the height of his power in 1820 (Ubicini, 
op. cit. äi voa) and Jost his head over the jlsuccess of the Greek war which he had advised for 
purposes of his own. "The story of his fall is told in Walsh's Journey. 

FR. Walsh, Journey, 705 Burgess, Greece and Levant, i. 223. 

8 Passo, of: et ic $35 Frankland, Constantinople. 133 

9 Walsh, Constantinople, i 92, Journey, 725 MacFarlane, Constantino, ii 131 

2 Walsh, Journey, 70. 

Ali boasted that he was a Bektashi (Aravantinos, Tevopta "AN Tlaew8, 417, 419) and for 
political ends favoured and made use of the Order ase Brailsford, Macedonia, 233, 244  Degrand, 
Hante Albanie, 209; Durham, Burden of the Balkan, 239 ; Leake, N. Greet, ix. 284, 413} 
Hobhoase, Travel, 1245 Lamprides, "АХ Пате», 19 6.3 Ippen, Shari, 36. 
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Mevlevi? Of the head of the Mevlevi at Galata in his reign Rolland says: 
“il est en effet l'une des bonnes têtes de l'empire. . . Ami de Mahmoud, le 
chef actuel des Tourneurs fut au nombre de ces instruments ignorés mais 
efficaces, qui travaillérent le plus puissamment au triomphe de la Réforme. 
Personne autant que lui n'aida le défunt empereur à déjouer l'opposition de 
T'Uléma, à percer par la voie des interprétations théologiques les obstacles 
du Koran'? The passage probably refers to the same person who 
represented the Mevlevi on the religious council which condemned the 
Bektashi in 1826.5 

We may thus claim to have made out a case for the political 
combination of the Sultan with the Mevlevi order against (1) the Janissaries 
and their allies the Bektashi dervishes, and (2) the party of the Oulema. 

The Mevlevi order carried off a trophy from each of these antagonists. 
Whereas hitherto the Superior of the Bektashi had held the official rank of 
Colonel in the ninety-ninth oda of Janissaries, the Superior of the Mevlevi 
received from Mahmoud II. the grade of marshal (soushir) in the newly 
organised army Similarly the privilege of the Moufti at the Girding of 
the Sultan was transferred to the Superior of the Mevlevi. 

The secret history of the Girding of Mahmoud IT. will probably never 
be known ; in all probability the then Moutti, from fear or interest, refused 
to officiate at the ceremony and the highest dignitary of the Mevlevi order 
was called in to take his place in consequence. The story of the reluctance 
of the Moufti to be present while his successful rival girded Abdul Medji 
seems to shew that the situation was still strained in 1839. But the privilege 
of the Mevlevi has continued to our own day to perpetuate no misty 
connection with the Seljouk house of Roum, but the victory gained by 
Mahmoud II. with their help over the reactionary ecclesiastical party, just 
as the military grade of their Superior may be held to commemorate the 
part taken by their order against the military party of reaction represented 
by the Janissaries and Bektashi. 














F. W. HASLUCK. 


1 MacFarlane, Turkey and its Destiny, i. 229 f., cf. i. 200; Abdul Medjid is credited by the 
Mevlevi of Smyrna with the foundation of their convent (F. W. Н.) 

? C. Rolland, La Turguie Contemporaine (1854), 223: the information came from Prince 
Ghika. Я 

? Ascad Efendi, Desr. des Janissares, 305 the Galata tekte of the Mevlevi takes precedence 
of all their other foundations in the capital (F, W. H). 

“ D'Ohsson, Tableau, ii. 312. 

# Cuinet, Arie Mineure, i 829 ; Jacob, Beiträge sur... Bektaschi, 9. 
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ADDENDUM. 


Subsequent investigations as to the Girding of the Sultans after 
Abdul Medjid, based on the official ()) reports given by the Greek press at 
Constantinople, shew that the privilege of the Sheikh of the Mevlevi has 
lapsed and been resumed even since 1839. It seems uncertain whether 
Abdul Aziz (1861), and Mourad V. (1876) were girded at all. 

With regard to Abdul Aziz, who was strongly orthodox, the Girding 
was to have been performed on May 21 (O.S.) by the Nakib, acting as the 
representative of the Mevlevi Sheikh? an arrangement evidently devised to 
save the face both of the Oulema and of the Mevlevi. But the ceremony 
was put off till the 27 May (O.S.) and is not mentioned in the newspapers 
of the following days. 

Mourad V, who came to the throne after the deposition of Abdul Aziz 
in the troubled year 1876, seems certainly never to have been invested in 
the traditional manner. All preparations were made for the ceremony and 
procession by June 13 (0.S.), but the investiture was put off on the pretext 
that the Khedive wished to be present! It had not taken place on the 
23rd and on the 25th the Sultan underwent an operation? He was 
deposed on August 19 in favour of Abdul Hamid on the ground of 
insanity. 

Abdul Hamid was girded on the 26th, apparently by the Mevlevi 
Sheikh; the same was certainly the case at the Girding of the present 
Sultan® who, as we have remarked, is a member of the Mevlevi order. 
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ved of half its revenues (van Lennep, sit Minor, 

2 Bufavels, zo May (0.5.): Tvaeriv $i 2 пряди тор терй 
ray voi "Orph wéeryrat i d drrenplrures 
Мак "Корё облерая Вой Beat, Bspée dr vg repre vob "Epi, Cf. the contemporary 
mote of Searlatos Dyzantios quoted abov 

? Neon, 24 May (O. 

4 KeoNéyos, June 1 ( * Jii. June 23. © Ibid. June 26. 

"The procession is fally described, but not the ceremony ; on the latter only 

п: тен{дууута т) os & 700 lodauuauod dpyoryds Ud rod Badd) 
‘cedraounlbuy 100 "Ixovou (Moxa Kevoxsdp) Sv b yerdpxens ray "OaparlBuy Sxipher бяотелд feudo. 
‘This is the later popular legend mentioned by Elliot and Cuinet. 

® Ramsay, Revolution tt Turker, 202. 
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The details of the ceremony on this occasion attracted some attention on 
account of the political circumstances which led to the change of rulers. 
Ramsay's narrative shews that there was no doubt in Constantinople 
before the ceremony as to who would officiate: even a boatman was well 
informed on the point! Nevertheless a Greek writer in 1907 and Ramsay 
himself in 1909, looked on the participation of the Mevlevi Sheikh as the 
revival of an ancient custom which had fallen into abeyance. 


F. W. H. 


3 hil 154. ? Antotoponlos, Murpà "Aeía, 247. 


‘THE FORTY,’ 


IN Turkish geographical nomenclature certain ‘round’ numbers are 
regularly employed in an arbitrary sense, Most important of these are ‘a 
thousand and one’ (din dir), used to express the idea of ‘countless,’ and 
‘forty’ (kirk), which is similarly used for ‘numerous’! As examples of 
the first may be cited the well-known ‘thousand-and-one-column’ (Bir 
Bir Direk) cistern at Constantinople and the ‘Thousand and one Churches’ 
(Bin Bir Kilisse) in Lycaonia. For the second we may instance several 
rivers called Kirk Getchid (‘Forty Fords,’ in Greek Sarandiporos), the 
town Kirk Agatch (‘Forty Trees’), springs called Kirk Gueuz (‘Forty 
Eyes’), districts called Kirk In, Kirk Er (‘Forty Caves’) and numerous 
others. 

Side by side with names like the foregoing, which explain themselves 
if we read ‘numerous’ for ‘forty,’ we find certain localities denominated 
simply ‘the Forty’ (Tk. Kérklar? Gr. Sarduda)* They are especially 
common in Pontus* but occur also elsewhere, as eg. in Mysia, where 
there are at least two villages called Kirklar® and in Caria, where the 








3 Numbers below forty, with the curious exception of five (cf. Walpole, Travels, 205 ; 
Arundell, дне Afinor, 1, 75), generally keep theie strict numerical value. Five” therefore seems 
to signify “several,” “two or three’; “forty” estimates a number greater than the eye counts 
naturally, while “a thousand and one” implies a number beyond counting altogether. 

2 Kirhlar is shewn by the (plural) termination to be a substantive, not an adjective. 

? For numbers other than forty used as place-names cf. Dotous (‘nine’) near Konia (Нили, 
Konia, 126), where we happen to know that the fall name is Dokous Hane Devrend (' Past of the 
Nine Houses’). Trianda (v8 Tpdxorra, Ducas, 193 D), between Ephesus and Smyma, is usually 
interpreted as commemorating the 3oth milestone on the Roman road, but it should be remarked 
that there is a village of the same name in Rhodes, where this explanation is obviously impossible. 

* Grégolee in Z.C. 7. 1999, 27 ; Jerphanion in Afel, Zac. Orient. (Beyrou), 1911, xxxviii 

5 (1) Near Pergamon and (2) west of Balia (Philippson, Кале des IV. Aleimasiens) ; the latter 
is an old site (Philippson, Zeise u. Forschungen, 1 37). 
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name is applied to a site with ruins of a church near the ancient Loryma? 
and to an ancient tomb east of Knidos? Similarly mysterious are names 
like Kirklar Dagh (‘Mountain of the Forty, not ‘Forty Mountains’) which 
like the foregoing, imply an association with forty persons, These ‘forties’ 
call for explanation. 

We have particularly to take into account the mystical associations of 
‘forty’ in Turkey and the near East. Both in profane and sacred con- 
nections the number forty (days, etc.) and groups of forty (persons, etc.) 
meet us at every turn. In Turkish folk-tales the hero's wédding-feast 
regularly lasts ‘ forty days and forty nights? The ‘forty days’ after child- 
birth? after marriage," and after death; are critical periods, and during 
the ‘forty days’ between November 27 and January 5, evil spirits are 
unusually active® Robbers, ogres, djinns, and peris go about in bands of 
forty," and the number appears again and again in magic prescriptions. 

In the religious lore both of Christian and Mahommedan the same 
number constantly recurs. The great fasts of the Christians are of forty 
days, dervishes of the Khalveti order likewise practise fasting and morti- 
fication for periods of forty days, the noviciate of the Mevlevi dervishes (a 
thousand and one days) is divided into periods of forty days!” There are 
forty Traditions of Mahommed ! and so on. 

As regards persons, again, we find in religion, corresponding to the 
secular groups of forty ogres, forty djinns, etc, numerous groups of forty 
saints. On the Christian side the most important are the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste™ (Sivas), who met their death in a lake, still shewn in the 

2 Chaviaas in Tapraceds, xv. 537 ff 

® Halliday ia Folklore, wi 213. 

з Салоу and Nicolaides, Trad. Zap. de F Arie Mineure, 308-310, 

4 Töid. 315. TI gn 

ще 305, 

7 Two references to Kinos’ Türkische Valksmärchen aus Adakale (pp. 84, 90), which I owe to 
Mr. Halliday, go far to prove that ‘the Forty? without farther definition are recognised in Turkish 
folklore as a band of spirits. 

"Cr. eg. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, 229 (forty paces) ; Blunt, Pale of Turkey, il. 257 
(edle made ftom the fat of forty children) ; d’Ohsson, Zub/enm i. 241 (carrying a corpse forty 
paces to burial expats forty sins) ; and passin. 

9 D’Ohsson, Tahlau, 398. 

© Haart, Konia, оў. 

A D’Herbelt, sv. Ardain. The use of the number forty occurs also in the ritual of the ancient 
Gh, ut ers oh dere em Коп Sei rs (reif Ali ор, 
227) just as it has been by modern Greece and. Turkey, and io some extent by Lat 
forty days indulgences, eg, are common in the Roman Church. 

* Syma. CP. Mat. 
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sixteenth century; near thé town. Remains of the bath associated 
with their martyrdom are pointed out at the present day? as are 
their reputed graves in an Armenian cemetery 

Other groups of Forty Saints are connected with Sinai,“ Adrianople’ 
and Melitene® On the Mahommedan side occur the Forty Saints on Earth,’ 
the Forty Abdals the Forty Victims," the Forty Saints who appeared at 
S. Sophia," the (localized) Forty Witnesses of the El Aksa Mosque at 
Jerusalem," the Forty Companions of the Prophet at Damascus, the Forty 
Saints of Tekrit (on the Tigris)48 of Ramleb,* and of Yoroskeui on the 
Bosporus ;! a group of forty female saints (Kirk Sultan) is worshipped 
near Akbaba, again on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus!” The 
of the Forty Saints has in it nothing strange for Mahommedans, so 
that it is natural to find them attracted rather than otherwise towards 
Christian cults bearing the пате, 

The Forty Saints of Sinai, though Christian, are said to have been 
held in special honour by the fanatical sultan Selim I," and of the numerous 












1 Khlirovo, Zein. Aussen, 245. 
Cumont, Stud. Pont, ii. 225. A bath on the shore of the lake was heated to induce the. 
freezing martyrs to recant and is usually depicted in the art-type of the Forty of Sebaste, 

8 From Mr, Bkislee of Smyrna. The Forty of Sebaste are reverenced by the Armenlans, to 
whom they are known as Aarasoive Manoiyy=*Forty Children (of the Church. The * Monastery 
of the Forty" at Sivas visited by Ainsworth (have il 12) was probably Armenian. In the West 
they figure already among the early paintings of $. Maria Antiqua at Rome (Papers 8.8%. i, 109): 

3 Baodeker, Syrien, 205 ; Agnes Lewis, Horae Seniticac, ii. 

* $унах, GP. Sept, 1. Dut the Forty Saints (of Sebaste) are celebrated at Adrianople on 
Mar, 9 as elsewhere (Өррккй "Erernpís, і. 32 fh), and the monastery of Xeropotamos on Athos, 
which is specially connected with the Adrianople district, feasts on the same day. 

* Procopius (de Aed. i. 7) mentions the finding of their remains at Constantinople. Tiree 
martyrs of Melitene are mentioned in the Sywaxarisn under date July 21 ; but the tradition of 
Forty and a church said to contain theit relics survive at Melitene (Malatia) itself (Texier, 4, 
Mineure, ii. 35). For other Christian Forties in Thrace (3) and Rome see Delehaye, Culte der 
Martyrs, 378, 281, 319. 

7 D'Obsson, Fablanm, 1. 104 

® Hammer-Hellert, Hist, Ep. Ott. i. 156. 

® ]. P. Brown, The Dervishes, 163. 

9 Evliys, Zrasels (ir. von Hammer), a 6o. 

?! Baedeker, Syrien, 60. 

її Mbid. 317 ; Pococke, Desr. of the East, 

1 G, L. Bell, Amurath to Amurath, 217. 

M Baedeker, Syrien 13. 

2 Evliya, Zravels, i373- F. W. H. 

?7 P, Meer, Athor, 65 f, Though Selim was a fanatical Swi Moslem he was rather con- 
ciliatory than otherwise to Christians owing, it was said, to the influence of a Greek wife, СТ. 
especially Hist. Pal, ap. Cruslus, Furvagraccin, 40; *hrdufe кай vaobs huerdpovs, оботер Amöckuner 
d 
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monasteries and churches dedicated to and containing relics of the Forty 
Saints of Sebaste at least one seems certainly to have been adopted into 
Islam under the name of Kirklar Tekke (‘Convent of the Forty. This 
sanctuary, at a village, probably the ancient Seri, near Zela in Pontus, is 
still visited by Christian as well as Moslem pilgrims? In Cyprus, co 
quered by the Turks only in 1571 and always largely Christian by popu- 
lation, there is also a Convent of the Forty (Kirklar Tekkesi). This 
sanctuary (near Nicosia) is likewise frequented both by Christians and 
Turks though outwardly Mahommedan! Some at least of the Moslem 
Forties cited above may have had a similar Christian past; Tekrit in 
particular was a Christian centre with a great monastery as late 
as the tenth century and the Ramleh Forty are claimed by the 
Christians, 

At Kirk Kilisse in Thrace there are traces of such a development. 
The name of the town is in all probability derived not, as would seem at 
first sight, from ‘forty churches? but from a church of the Forty Saints, 
perhaps those associated with the neighbouring town of Adrianople. The 
name and possibly also the site of this hypothetical church may be still 
commemorated by the modern and outwardly Moslem‘ ‘Convent of the 
Forty’ (Kirklar Текке). Significant is the Turkish tradition that ‘the 
true orthography of the name [of the town] is Kirk Kemsi, Forty Persons, 
because the town was once sanctified by being the residence of that 
number of holy men, to whom they have dedicated a small mosque or 
oratory: 

If Kirk Kilisse stands really for Kirklar Kilisse it is obvious that 
‘other combinations may be interpreted in the same way. In particular 
Kirk Agatch, the name of a town near Pergamon and of a village in the 
Troad may be translated either simply ‘Forty Trees’ or ‘Tree of the Forty.” 














2 Grégoire in 8.6.2, 1909, 25 and Sua, Po. 243 3 cf A&L. Fac, Orient. 1911, xxxviii. 

з Hackett, Church in Cyprus, дану Lakach, Handbook of Cyprus (1913), 47. 

2 Le Strange, E. Caliphate, 57. Sachan (Am Euphrat und Tigris, 88) refers the Forty 
troup of Tekrit to a Christian original. 

4 (F. W. HL) The ‘Convent of the Forty? is mentioned and this derivation of the name of 
the town suggested by M. Christodoulos, E @pfen, 245. The modern town of Kirk Kilisse seems 
to have began its existence as a roadstation between Constantinople, Shoumla and Roustchouk + 
we know nothing of it in Byzantine times- 

® Walsh, Journey, 147 ; cf Frankland, Travels, i. 7o, where the holy men are qualifed as 
Santos, 

* Tehihatchef, Воот, у. 
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Sacred trees are common to Islam and Christianity and one such has 
certainly given its name to the Thracian port of Dedeagatch ('Saint's 
Tree’) 

In the same category as the ‘Convents of the Forty’ falls the name of a 
village near Adalia called Kirk Djamisi (‘Mosque of the Forty’)? Here 
there are, so far as I know, no Christian traditions, 

The task of deciding between Christian and Moslem claims in such 
cases is, in view of the popularity of the ‘Forty-Saint’ group in both 
religions, very difficult. We have also to consider the third possibility that 
places named after the Forty were originally associated not with saints at 
all, but merely with secular figures, brigands, ogres, djinns, peris, etc, as 
the Caves of the Forty near Indje Sou in Cappadocia are connected with 
forty djinns? It is in fact most often impossible owing to lack of evidence 
to attribute the places named after the various forties to their rightful 
owners, Certain legends of various ‘forties’ were in the air, and became 
attached for accidental or arbitrary reasons to certain localities. Christian 
‘forties’ and their haunts are more likely than the others to attract the 
notice of western travellers, In some cases, as at Sarin in Pontus, the 
Christian pedigree may be regarded as proved ; in others, ag. the Kirklar 
Dagh above Amasia, an old city in the district of Sebaste, it is probable ; 
in others again, like Hadji Khalfa's Kirklar Dagh near Boli nothing 
approaching certainty can be reached. On general grounds we may 
perhaps prefer to give the Forties in the radius of Sebaste (Sivas) to 
Christianity, and possibly to make a tentative division assigning probable 
religious sites, such as ruined churches, and especially sites on lakes, since 
in the case of the Forty of Sebaste a lake was the scene of their martyrdom,” 
to Christian saints, Caves on the other hand are rather attributable, but 





1 At Constantinople the great planesteee with seven trunks near Boyouk Dere is called Kirk 
Agatch (Byzantios, KaverayrivoGrohi, i, 157) as well as ‘the Seven Brothers.” There seems 
to be a place called * Forty Cyprestes” near Eyoub (Hammer, Coustantinofolis, ü. 37 ; Prokesch, 
Denkwürdigkeiten, i. 43), and inside the city is а * Forty Fountain’ (Kirk Chesime) ot «Fountain 
f, 5a). Further investigation may (or may not) bring these 

‘of the Forty Martyrs, who were venerated at the capital as 
elsewhere (Ducange, CP. Christiana, iv. pp. 134 £). 

2 3.5.4. xy 221: here the postessive case of Djami shows that Ihe Ar Is used substan- 
tivally, Kirk Djamisî is an ancient, but not, to judge from the inscriptions, a Christian site. 

3 Carnoy and Nicolaides, Trad. 7p. 357. 

4 Tr. Armain, in Vivien de S. Martin's Asie Minewra ii. 718. 

? The lake of Beyshehr was, probably on this account, named after the Forty Martyrs in 
mediaeval times. 
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not exclusively, to the secular figures ; mountains are equally suited for 
both categories of Forties. But the character of each individual site must 
be decided on its own evidence. 

As to the origins and development of Christian cults of the Forty 
Saints an instructive illustration, shewing the extreme fluidity of folk- 
tradition in such matters, is to be found near Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
Here Paul Lucas? was shewn a crypt containing numerous bones, some of 
which were undecayed. This crypt seems to have been discovered by 
Christians, by whom it was associated with a group of Forty Virgin 
Martyrs, We may surmise that sainthood was predicated from the pre- 
servation of the bones, the traditional number Forty from their quantity, 
and their sex from some accidental circumstance, such as a dream? At the 
present day this sanctuary has been brought into line with better-known 
traditions, and service is celebrated in it on the feastday of the Forty 
(male) Martyrs of Sebaste.* 

For Christians every site marked by the discovery of a ‘tomb of the 
Forty’ would form a new centre of the cult, sending offshoots into the 
district. This is best shewn in the case of Sebaste, from which the actual 
relics of the Forty Martyrs were widely distributed. For the Mysian 
group; if these ‘Forties’ are of Christian origin? we can as yet point to no 
centre. For the Carian ‘Forties’ the following explanation may be 
offered. 

In Rhodes, as we learn from the Pilgrimage of Griinemberg (1486), 
there was a Church of the Forty Martyrs with a vault containing not forty 





?. page en Grice (Amsterdam, 1714) 1. 13 

At is probable that this was die to the Armenian Christan, always an important element 
in the population of Caesarea ; the legend of Etchmiadzin as given by Rycaut (Greed and Armenian 
Churches, 398 B.) speaks of a band of seventy virgin missionaries to Armenia of whom forty died on 
their way thither ef. Tavernier Sir Voyages, I- iii; Touraefort, letter si; Tchamich, Zi. of 
‘Armonia, i 161, where the mumber is given as thirty seven. 

3 Cuinet, Asie Mineure, i. 310 ; Murray’s Asia Afinor, 5t; Bernardakis' account in Zeches d 
Orient, si. (1908 25, shews hat the tradition of female saints is still current : (Qerqlar) on y voit 
tn grand nombre de croix granées sur le paoi dun rocher vertical. La légende raconte que 
An temps des perscationsquarantejeaes files chrétiennes анат слаі до апе апастак 
de roche qui se trouve visos et y avaient trouvé la mort, Les Chrétiens y viennent еп pilérinage 
1e jour del fte de Quarante Ману de Зале 

"рабуе, Де Си аа Мапуту 

5 Xe, the two “Kirklar” sites mentioned above (p. 221) and possibly the two “ik Agatch? 
sites ted on p. 224. 

“There is some slight presumption for this in the fact that a coastsillage SS: Quaranta is 
marked ner Lectum on the Talian portnlans (Tomaschek, Sitsder. Wien. A CXXIV. Vi 17), 
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but twenty sarcophagi. This formed no obstacle to the pious credulity of 
the Rhodians, who assigned two saints to cach sarcophagus. The relics 
were eventually thrown into the sea by the Turks! It is possibly to this 
centre that we may affiliate the ‘Forties’ of the opposite mainland. At 
the site called Saranda near Loryma there is a tradition and some equi- 
vocal ruins of a church? Of the ancient tomb ncar Knidos® no Christian 
traditions are recorded. Neither place is known to the mediaeval carto- 
graphers by the name of Saranda, which is consistent with our theory. 
Anyone familiar with the motifs used in Greek hagiology can imagine with 
what readiness bones thrown up by the sea on this coast after the sacri- 
legious act of the Turks would be connected by Christian populations with 
the Forty Saints of Rhodes, 

At the same time ‘forty’ cults can arise independently of such 
distributing centres, Cesnola was shewn near Cape Pyla in Cyprus a cave 
containing a quantity of bones, which his guide said were those of forty 
saints: ‘Up to within a few years ago it had been the custom of the 
peasants to make a pilgrimage to this cave accompanied by their priests on 
the anniversary of the ninth of March [the feast of the Forty of Sebaste], 
but the Greek archbishop of Cyprus... had ordered these pilgrimages to 
be discontinued, 

An abandoned Christian sanctuary of ‘the Forty’ in a Turkish 
district might become either secularised and considered a haunt of forty 
djinns, or, a8 at Sarin, mahommedanised ; its fate would largely depend on 
the supposed attitude (maleficent or beneficent) of its supernatural occupants 
towards the Turkish population? But this hypothetical development does 
not preclude the possibility of a Turkish sanctuary of the Forty Saints 























Ба, Goldfiiedeich, 52 :—Danach ritten wie za einer Kirche, liegt am Meer, 
Märtyrer. Daselbst standen in einem tiefen Gewolbe noch awanzig steinerne Särge: da 
haben immer die genannten eligen je zwei nebeneinander in einem gelegen. Und wohl ein halb 
Jahr vor dem waren die Türken in der Kirche gewesen und brachen die Särge auf und warfen der 
lieben Heiligen Gebeine in das Meer und zerschlagen und zerstachen alle geschnittenen und 





heissen : za den. 











gemalten Bilder 
? He xiv, 537 Е. 
3 Folklore, xxiii, a8. 
* Cyprus, 18 








So, eign in free Greece a Turkish dade named Delikli Baba (Old Man of the Hole’) at 
is accepted as originally a Christian saint, while his namesake at Nauplia eco 
specialised form of the ‘Guardian Arab’ demon common in Greco-Turkish folklore (P 
араба, 209, 246). In all probability both ‘suints? were originslly Turkish * pleroed-stone ^ 
ог care culls anthropomorphised ; one of them, and not the other, was evidently frequented with 
happy results by a Christian cente, 
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having been from its origin Mahommedan, or a haunt of the forty djinns 


having been from its origin secular. 
F. W. HASLUCK. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


I greatly regret that Dr. Roscher's learned essays on the number 
Forty among the Semites (Ab. k. Sächs. Gesellschaft, Phil. Hist. Cl. 1909, 
art. iv.) and among the Greeks (Verh. Ё. Sachs. Ges, Phil-Hist. Cl. 





i, 
art. ii.) came to my notice too late for reference to be made to them in the 
text. Happily for me, my own work has no pretensions to covering the 
same ground as Dr. Roscher’s, to which it may be regarded as com- 
plementary.—F. W. Н. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE pictures on pp. 230, 231 (Figs. 1, 2) are taken from a red-figured 
amphora of Panathenaic shape in the Louvre (G 61). They are more 
curious than comely, but if devoid of merit they are not devoid of interest, 
Let us put them beside the pictures on p. 233 (Figs. 3, 4), which come 
from a vase in Count Stroganoff’s collection. The lower part of the 
dress and the sandalled feet are almost line for line the same in both 
vases ; the altars are the same except in one small detail : notice carefully 
the sleeve in Fig. 1, and compare it with the sleeve in Fig. 4. Other 
resemblances will strike the eye, but it will be enough to mention one: is 
there not something odd about the perpendicular fold-lines on the chiton 
in Fig. 4? in archaic drawing, perpendicular folds go right on until 
they meet a transverse line ; but here they stop of their own accord at 
Athena's waist: now the grouped folds on the sleeve of Fig. 2 behave in 
the same obstinate way. 

The Louvre vase G 61 has a pendant in the Louvre vase G 60, which 
is figured by Pottier in his Album, Pl. 95. The subjects are similar: on 
A of G 61, Athena bending at an altar, holding a spear anda flower ; 
on A of G 62, Athena bending at an altar, holding a wreath and a spray 
of smilax; on B of G 61, a woman worshipper at an altar, holding a 


3 T gave alist of the Nikoxenos master’s works in 7.5.4. xvii. p. 233, note, The present list 
adds three items, Nos. 11 12 and 13. 
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smilax spray; on B of G 60, a man worshipper at an altar, holding a 
phiale, But similarity of subject does not mean identity of authorship ; 
Jet us look rather at the lines of the sleeve beside the elbow, the sandalled 
feet and the lower part of the dress, the drawing of the aegis, and in the 
original, the faces, hands, and what not. Plate XVI. r, 2 shows a third 
amphora of Panathenaic shape, this one in Boston: look again at the 
lower part of the dress, the sandalled feet, the sleeve: and compare the 
columns with the columns on the Stroganoff vase. A fourth vase of the 
same shape is presented on’ Plate XVII. 1; the original is in Berlin, 
Here are the same cock-columns as on the Boston and Stroganoff vases; 
the capital is exactly the same in all three. The altar is of the familiar 
type; the sleeve of the kitharode on the reverse of the vase, which is not 
figured here, is the sleeve we have noticed on all the above-named vases ; 
the feet are the same, but not sandalled ; the lower part of Athena's dress 
as before, except in this one respect, that the three curved lines which 
round the farther edge of the dress are replaced by a single row of black 
arcs. Now let us turn to a larger vase, an amphora in Munich (Plate 
XVIIL 1, 2): we find no fewer than fourteen examples of our favourite 
sleeve ; in the figures of Apollo, Dionysos, and Athena, the lower part of 
the dress is drawn as on the Berlin vase: the upper edge of the himation 
is to be compared with the Stroganoff himation: the single black line 
on the forearm of Zeus with the forearm line on Louvre G 60: the 
very ugly faces we have seen already: and here are the sandals again. 
The last vase I shall mention at present is the British Museum hydria 
(Plates XIX. 1, 2, XVII. 2, and Fig. 5), drawing particular attention to 
Athena's sleeve, to the faces and ears, to the short thick brown lines 
on the warriors’ necks, comparing the lines on Apollo's neck in the Munich 
vase; and to the right hand seated youth on the shoulder, comparing him 
with Poseidon on the same. 

I think it will be clear from these comparisons that these seven vases 
are the work of a single painter, whom I shall call for convenience the 
master of the Stroganoff vase with NIKoXSENo$ KALoS ; for these words are 
written on the obverse of the Stroganoff vase : and for short, the Nikoxenos 
master. It happens that the name Nikoxenos does not occur on any 
other vase hitherto discovered. It by no means follows, that if a second 
vase with that inscription comes to light, it will be by the master of our 
Stroganoff vase ; but for the present, the name Nikoxenos master will do 
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Fics. 3, 4,—FiGURES OP ATHENA FROM A Vast i ST. PETERSBURG, 
STROGANOFF COLLECTION 
(after Klein, Lieh. p- 121). 

Fic. 3 
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as well as any other: the name matters nothing at all, the person does 
matter. I shall give a list of his works, and then briefly describe his 
manner of drawing and his relation to other vase painters. 


Lo 





то, з. Нурма Ix тн Barrısh Muszuxt (Е 160). 


CATALOGUE. 
L—Amplorae of Panathenaic shape. 


Ordinary mouth, handles and foot. 

la. The pictures framed: above them a; at sides B; below, y. 
(For patterns see Fig. 10, p. 242). 

On the neck, 8. At the base, rays. 

I have not seen 1, and I have no information about its side-patterns, 
neck and base. 
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т. St. Petersburg, coll. Count Stroganoff: (Figs. 3, 4) Klein, 
Lieblingsinschriften, p. 121, A. Athena. B. Athena 


2, Boston. (Pl. XVI.) Chase, Harvard Studies, А. Athena. 
B. Athena. 


3. Berlin, 2161. (4) (PI. XVII. 1) A. Athena playing kithara. 
B. Young Kitharode, 


14, No frame; no rays at base, On the neck of 4, rf. palmettes: 
5's neck black. 


4. Louvre, G 60. Pottier, Alum, Pl. 95. A. Athena, B. Man 
at altar, 


$. Louvre, G 61. (Figs. 1, 2.) A. Athena. B. Woman at altar. 


1.—Amphorae, (Shape, Furtw., cat. No. 35). 


6-7: Foot in two degrees, Ivied handles. Framed pictures: above 
them, 8; sides, 8; below, y. Rays at base, Bf. palmette at each 
handle. 

I have no information about foot, handles, base, or patterns of 8 
except that the side-pattern is f as on 6 and 7. 





6. Louvre, G 46. Pottier, Album, Pl. 93. А. Departure of warrior. 
B. Dionysos with Silens and Maenads. 


7. Munich, 2304 (Jahn, 405.) (Pl. XVIIL) 4 only, Gerhard, A. V. 
Pl 7; Rev Arch. 1912, p.56. Reichhold has drawi A. Gods. 
B. Gods. 





8 Once Paris, Canessa, Sambon, Vases antigues de terre cuite, 
Collection Canessa (Paris, 1904-5), p. 62 and PI. 15. (A), Fig. 6, from the 
text drawing : the plate I have not seen, as my copy of the catalogue lacks 
the plates. A4. Death of Priam. B. Death of Priam. 
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IIL—Kalyz-krater. (Shape, Furtw. No. 40.) 


Fragmentary. Above, m; below, £. At each handle a design of rf. 
palmettes, 


9. Athens, Acropolis collection, G 1. A. Fight, B. Youths and 
is. On the lower part of the vase; Æ, between palmettes, kneeling 
Silen: B, male figure lying on cushion. 


hors 








Fic. 6.—DEATH OP PRIAM VROM AN AMPHORA FORMERLY IN PARIS, 
Canessa COLLECTION 
(after Sambon, Coil. Canessa, p. 6a). (4.) 


IV.—Hydria of black-figure shape. (Shape, Furtw. No. 31.) 


Mouth and foot simple discs: both black. Back-handle convex: red 
discs at base of back-handle. The pictures framed: above the shoulder 
picture, a; at its sides, 8; below it, e: at sides of main picture, 9; below 
ity. Rays at base. 


10. British Museum, E 160. (Pls. XIX. 1, 2, XVII. 2, and Fig. 5.) 
Warriors dieing, with Athena. On the shoulder, between two seated youths, 
a youth mounting a chariot. 
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V.—Hydriaivkalpides, (Shape, Furtw. No. 41.) 


The picture on the shoulder, framed. Mouth and foot simple discs. 
11-13: above, beside and below the picture, 2: below that, from handle to 
handle, y. 14: above and beside the picture, @: bclow it, e. 


11, St. Petersburg. Drawing in the Berlin apparatus, 22.19. 
Dionysos, Silen and panther. 1. Dionysos seated г. with kantharos and 
branches: 2, Silen moving 1, a pointed amphora on his back, plunging an 





Ко. ].—Еком A HYDRA IN Sr, PETENSBURG. 





oinochoe into a column-krater which stands on the ground in front of hi 
3. panther sitting 1, head frontal From the Depoletti, Gourieff and 
Abasa collections, 


12, St. Petersburg. Detail, Fig. 7: drawing in the Berlin apparatus, 
229. Herakles and Silen. 1. Silen running r. with oinochoe: 2, Herakles 
lying on the ground, facing 1, holding kantharos ; his club beside him ; in 
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the field between 1 and 2 his bow and quiver. From the Gourieff and 
Abasa collections. 


13. St. Petersburg, 626. Detail, Fig. 8. Athletes. 1. Youth r, 
holding (sponge?): 2. youth sitting on ground with ]. leg frontal, binding 
thongs on hand : 3, youth kneeling 1, sponging leg. 





14. Würzburg, 140. Athletes. ı. Youth running r. looking back: 
2. youth running г: 3. youth 1, leaning back with arms raised: 4. youth 
moving г. with akontion. 








Fie. 8.—FRON a Hyprta iv ST, PerenshUnG, 


VL Fragments, probably of stamnos. 


15. Athens, Acropolis collection, G 2270-5. G 227a: athlete with 
halteres: Fig. 9. © 227 6: head of boxer. 


VIL— Fragments of volute-brater. 


16. Oxford, inv. G 136.36 and G 13840. Two small fragments of 
pictures on upper part of neck. Komos. 


I must first explain why I have classed the Stroganoff vase under the 
heading ‘amphorae of Panathenaic shape’ Klein (Lieb. p. 120) describes 
it as a Zelike, on the authority I take it, of a note on the drawing in the 
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German Institute at Rome from which his cuts are reproduced. Now 
everyone knows that the designations of vase shapes are often vague or 
false, not only in the nineteenth century, but in our own time. I have not 
been able to sce the Stroganoff vase, but I feel sure that it is not a pelike ; 
and for this reason, that no pelike has zongue ornament above the picture. 
The tongue ornament is of course one of the commonest of all Greek vase 
patterns; but it is solely what may be called a junction pattern, that is, it is 
only used to emphasise the junction of one member of the vase with 
another, of neck with body, of handle with body, of body with foot, and so 
forth. Now the picture on a pelike does not touch any such junction, 
because in the pelike the neck is not separate from the body. The 

















Tio. 9. FRAGMENT 18 ATHENS (ACRC 


Stroganoff vase cannot be a pelike. It might be a neck amphora, but 
considering the subjects of the pictures, it ought to be an amphora of 
Panathenaic shape, I shall therefore hold it to be such. 

We may then take it that we have ve amphorae of Panathenaic 
shape from the hand of the Nikoxenos master, and this group of five holds 
an important place in the history of this vase form: on which a word must 
be said. 

A great many black-figured imitations of the Panathenaic prize 
amphora exist; and the shape is common in red-figure work of the 
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severe period : there are a few examples in the early free style; then the 
shape disappears from Attic red-figure painting until the fourth century. 
The earliest rf. vases of this shape separate themselves without any 
trouble into two groups, the first consisting of our five, the second of two 
vases in Athens, Nos. 1689 and 1688, by a single painter, contemporary 
with these, but of smaller size and of much finer execution. Now Athens 
1689* is an imitation in miniature of the bf. prize amphora : the patterns are 
the same, and the subjects the same, Athena Promachos on one side, and a 
pair of boxers on the other: only, the cock-columns? are omitted and an 
altar added on 4. Athens, 1688, has Athena Promachos again, again with 
altar and without columns, but facing right instead of left: B is lost. 
These two vases, then, stand in a very striet relation to the bf. prize 
amphora and its bf. imitations, When we turn to the Nikoxenos master 
group, we find that this relation is still preserved but is less strict. Athena 
figures on all five vases, though never in the Promachos attitude ; and on 
three of the five, the painter has reproduced the prize amphora’s cock- 
columns, 1, 2 and 3 have framed pictures, but the frame is not the prize 
amphora’s tongue, line, and line, 4 and 5 have cast the frame away, so that 
the figures stand Iree and isolated against the black body of the vase. In 
the history of rf. vase-painting, there is a continual conflict between these 
two artistic ideas, framed and unframed pictures: in the rf. Panathenaic 
amphora it is the unframed picture that wins the day. Apart from our 1, 
2, and 3, and the two Athens vases, we have only three rf, vases of tl 
shape with framed pictures Of the rest, the majority have only a band 
of pattern below each picture, and some of these a band of tongues above 
it as well; a few vases have like our Nos. 4-5,no patterns on the body 
at all. 

Nos. 2 and 3 in our list havea bf. palmette and bud pattern on the neck, 
like the bf. prize amphora and the Athens vases. 4 and $ have broken 
this link with their original: 4 has red-figured palmettes on the neck, and 
5 a plain black neck, All these three treatments of the neck are found on 


? Nome cam be called later than two vases in the style of the Master of the Naples 
‘Amazonomachy krater, FR, Pll. 26-28: namely, a vase from South Russia in St. Petersburg 
(4. Athena and young warrior: 2. man with twig and youth with oinochoe and kantharos, and 
another formerly in the Laborde collection (£7. Cér. 2, РІ. 90-91). 

3 Beandorf Gr. u. sie. vh. PI. 31. 2: Collignon-Couve, Cat, Pl. 42, No. 1169. 

3 For the cockccolumns, eee von Brauchitsch, Die Panatkenäischen Preisamphoren, pp. 106 fi 

4 Vatican Aus, Greg. Pl. 58. 2 (one of the earliest works by the Berlin master (see 7.1.5. 
xcci, p. 280); B.M. E59; Bologna 154 (Zannoni, Seavi della cerora, Pl 83, 1-3) 
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the later rf. vases of this shape; but the plain black neck is the most 
common. 

Lastly, at the base, 2 and 3, like the Athens vases, have a band of rays ; 
4and 5 none. Again, it is the plain base that is far the more common in 
the later rf, Panathenaic amphorae, 

Now that it has been shown what a. peculiar position the Nikoxenos 
master occupies in the story of the red-figured amphora of Panathenaic 
shape, let us turn to the other vase-shapes and see how he stands to his 
fellows in each. } 

In dealing with his amphorae, let us confine our attention to Nos. 6 
and 7, because the pattern and the exact shape of 8 are not known to 
me. The shape of 6 and 7 is the ordinary severe amphora shape. The 
frame is the same in both vases: the only other amphora on. which I find 
this frame is the carlier amphora in Boston, which is in the style of 
Andokides (Am. J. A. 1896, pp. 40-41). The patterns are simple black- 
figure ones, the palmette at each handle also black. The two amphorae 
share with Munich 2306, the Herakles and Kerberos amphora, the dis- 
tinction of being far the worst rf. vases of this shape until we reach the 
very end of the severe period; then rivals appear. Munich 2306 bears 
some resemblance to our master's amphorae, but is by a different artist. 

The Kalyx-krater No. 9 in our list is important, because of its 
decorative scheme, In addition to the main pictures, it has smaller 
pictures on the lower part between the base and the handles Now 
subsidiary pictures are often found on other rf. vasc-shapes; they are 
regular, for instance, on the shoulder of the oldest kind of rf. hydria, the 
hydria of bf, shape; and they are frequent in the volute-krater. But in 
the kalyx-krater they are very rare; to be precise, they occur on two 
other rf. kalyx-kraters, and on one bf, kalyx-Krater The two rf, vases are 
by one painter, and that painter is, as will be seen later, the pupil of our 
master. It is worth noticing, also, that our No, 9, the earliest of the 
three rf, vases, has but a single figure in this place on each side, the space 
being filled up by flanking palmettes : one of the other two vases has two, 
the other three figures on each side, the palmettes having disappeared. 
Just in the same way, most of the earliest red-figured cups have a single 
figure between palmettes on each side of the exterior, but later the figures 
multiply and the palmettes recede or vanish. 














p. 225. 
R 
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‘The hydria of bf. shape No. ro has the simple rim and foot which are 
usual in the earlier rf. examples of this vase form. The convex back- 
handle is also not uncommon, although a ridged handle is more usual. 


№ Patterns, Uet on Vases 
Е = ыы 
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а [| | 12,3, 10. 
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B р м 2, 3,6,7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 





7 ИЛ 1, 2,6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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Fio. 10.—DIAGRAM SHOWING PATTEKNS USED ON VASES DY THIS MASTER. 


‘The tongue, net, and key patterns which frame the shoulder picture arc 
common enough in these places, but neither the ivy at the sides of the 
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main picture, nor the lotus-bud below it is found on other rf. hydriai of. 
this shape. (Fig. 10) 

Finally, the four small hydriai-kalpides with picture on the shoulder 
have the same simple mouth and foot as the last vase, and as nearly all 
the early severe hydriai-kalpides of the kind. The scheme of the frame 
on 11, 12, 13:—net on all sides of the picture, and below that a band 
of lotus-bud—is found on three other vases of this shape. 











THE STYLE OF THE NIKOXENOS MASTER, 


The car has either the form seen in Fig. 2, or, with one are instead of 
two where the lobe is, that seen in Pl. XVII. 2. The first and the more 
peculiar form is found on Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 15: both forms are 
used side by side on 6, 10, and 13. In smaller figures the ear is sometimes 
simplified to a mere shell j so on to, 11, 13, and 14: on to and 14 all three 
forms are found. 

The outline of the face is drawn with relief-lines : the face is coarse and 
crude, the nose heavy and pointed, the mouth is almost or quite straight 
and sometimes slopes down sharply towards the cheek. The eye is large 
and sometimes closed at both ends ; the big black dot is replaced on three 
vases by the dot and circle (3, 15, and in one figure on 12). The eyebrow 
is shorter and less arched than usual. The nostril is often marked j 
either by a black semicircle (3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15: brown on 5) or by the 
curving black lines (4, 5, 15). 

There are but two instances of the frontal collar-bone (12 and 13); the 
drawing is the same in both (see Figs. 7 and 8), The great ugly bulge of 
the profile chest, seen in the boy on 6, recurs ong. At the junction of 
the ower breast-lines there is usually a short straight black line (7, 9, 12, 
13, 14): this line is missing on two figures, one on 9, the other on 12; 
in both vases it appears on other figures. The furrow over the breast- 
bone is rendered by two black lines on 13 and 14, by one on 7 and 9 ; and 
on 12 one figure has the two-line, the other the one-line rendering. 

The two brown lines, concave to each other, on the breast of 15 
(Fig. 9), occur again on 12 and 13. The nipple is usually omitted: but on 
12 it is rendered in brown. The iliac furrow also is usually left out (6, 11, 
13); two different renderings appear on 7, but the form on 12 seems to 
reappear on 8, The linea alba from navel to pubes is black in both 
examples (9 and 13), the navel being brown like the rest of the torso 


3 Vatican, Mus. Greg. Pl. 12. 1: Rouen (Herakles and lion): Louvre G 52. 
R2 
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markings. The lines seen on the profile trunk in 12 recur on 13, and 
apparently on 8. The upper arm has two brown lines convex to cach 
other (10, 12, 13, 15). The forearm has a single brown line on 12 and 13, 
two lines on 9, 10 and 15; but more characteristic is the single Slack 
line on the forearm in 3, 4, 7 (Zeus), 13, and, I suppose, 8. 

The foot seen from the outside. ‘The commonest way of drawing the 
toes, by black arcs concave to the sole, may be seen on B of 5 (Fig. 2 
on A of 5 the lower side of the toes is drawn as well as the upper: the first 
form is found on 1, 2, 3, 4 5, 6, 7,9, 12, 13; the second on 5,6, 7, On 11 
and 14 the toes are not marked, and in one or more figures on 9, 10 and 
13. The ankle is marked on 10 and r3 only, in both by rough brown lines 
of varying shape. The frontal foot flat on the ground occurs once, on 13 
(Fig. 8), and a three-quarter foot in a falling figure on 9; in both these 
feet the toes are marked by black semicircles. 

The master likes to put sandals on the feet of his figures, and these 
sandals are drawn, not in brown or red, but with black relief-lines; the 
form of these lines is constant and invariable, as may be proved by a 
careful comparison of 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 

The outline of the hair is always reserved ; the line is generally wavy, 
and large round dots edge it at the forehead ; besides simple short hair, 
and simple long hair, the only coiffure used is that worn by Athena on 10. 

The first point to notice about the clothes is the odd rendering of the 
sleeve at the elbow; this rendering is found on 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 10,11: the 
bounding lines are usually three in number; four on 2, and two on 11. 
The drawing of the slecve on the upper arm and shoulder is the same on 5 
(Figs. 1, 2), 1, 3,7. I have already alluded to the groups of detached per- 
pendicular folds (p.228); such groups are found on 1, 5, 7, 11. Let us 
observe the drapery of 1 (Figs. r, 2) still closer : the lower part of the chiton 
is drawn in the same way on 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8: the three long black curved 
lines, indicating the lower edge of the dress beyond the legs, reappear on 
2 and 5; the alternative rendering is a series of single semicircular arcs 
(37,8). In Athena on ro, the lower part of the dress is rendered in a 
still more archaic fashion; Dionysos’ dress, on 11, is bounded in a similar 
way. Now look at the upper edge of the himation on 1, and compare it 
with the same part on 4, 5, 7, 8, 11: with the shape of the himation on A 
of 1, compare 2, 5,and 7 (Apollo and Dionysos): with the kolpos on B 
of 1, compare 4. 
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Turning to 3 (Pl. XVII. r), look at the loose part of the himation which 
falls from one shoulder, and place beside it the like parts on 7 (Poseidon), 
and 10 (seated figure on right of the smaller picture). These two seated 
figures are closely similar, and a third such is found on 9: all three figures 
have the same disposition of fold-lines and in all three the hand lies 
along the leg inside the himation. At the neck, the chiton is bounded by 
three black lines (12, 3, 4, $, 6, 7, 8, 10); by two on the small vase 11, 
‘The reader must have been struck by the appearance of thigh armour on 
10, for it is very rare in red-figured vases; but it appears again both on 6 
and on 8 I have already drawn attention to the likeness of the columns 
on 1, 2 and 3; and of the altars on 1, 2, 3,4 5. 





In my paper on the Eucharides master, published in the last number 
of the Annual, I conjectured that painter to be a pupil of the Nikoxenos 
master. Such conjectures are often hazardous ; but this one is I think 
most certain, and for the following reasons, 

Like the Nikoxenos master, the Eucharides master has two main 
types of ear; one with a double lobe, the other with a single: and the 
double-lobed ear is rare on Greek vases, The lines which make the profile 
are very like in both ; there is the same sharp nose, the same way of forming 
the lips, and the nostril when marked is the same full semicircle, One of 
the most characteristic things in the Nikoxenos master’s treatment of the 
clothes is that rendering of the lower parts of the sleeve which I have twice 
mentioned : now the sleeve of all sleeves which is most like the Nikoxenos 
master's is Poseidon's on the British Museum hydria E 174, a work of 
the Eucharides master, The short straight black line at the junction of 
the lower breast-lines is as common in the one as in the other. The ankle 
in both is lightly indicated, if at all; never in black, if at all, in brown. 
The navel-pubes line is black in both, the navel being brown: black navel- 
pubes line with black navel is common enough in vase-painting ; but the 
first black with the second brown by no means common. The brown lines 
‘on the breast, mentioned on p. 243, are also found on the Eucharides 
master's work. 











1.5.4. 
able to 


pp. 217. То the 23 works there assigned to the Eucharides-master Tam now 
the following. 24: Kalpis with picture on the body, from South Russi, in St. Peters 
Aying with tripod. 25: Kalpis with pictare on the body, in Athens (1482: Heydemann, 
ilder, Vi. 7. 1): Cheiron. The following are both in the Acropolis collection a: Athens: 
26. G7, fragments of volute-krater with picture on the neck: symposlon. 27. G 288, fragment, 
convex; youth, and arm with helmet. 
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The male nipples in both are made of brown arcs. The one female 
nipple in the Nikoxenos master's work (Athena's on 7) is drawn separately 
from the black curving line of the breast: and that is how the Eucharides 
master draws the female nipple. Compare the legs on Fig. 7 with the 
legs on 7.5.4. xviii. p. 222; and the legs of Hermes on 7 with the legs of 
Apollo on 2.5.4. xviii, Pl. XIIL; the elbow of the same Apollo with 
the elbows on 10 (Pl. XIX.). The upper line of the collar-bone has 
the same single curve in both masters, although the later painter either 
replaces the black lower line by a brown one, or leaves it out 
altogether. 

Finally I must direct notice to a resemblance which was unknown to 
me when I wrote on the Eucharides master. When speaking about the 
decorative scheme of Nos. 10 and 11 in my list of that painter's works, I said 
that these two were the only rf. kalyx-kraters which had subsidiary pictures 
on the lower parts of the vase : at that time I had seen only one fragment of 
the Athens kalyx-krater, No. 9 in my list of the Nikoxenos master's 
works ; since then [ have seen other fragments, not then accessible, of the 
same vase; and they show that this kalyx-krater had the same decorative 
scheme as the kalyx-kraters in Paris and Naples: for on the lower part, the 
vase has subsidiary pictures, on one side a Silen, on the other a reclining 
youth. 

Although there are all these reasons for connecting the vases I have 
assigned to the Nikoxenos master with the vases I have assigned to the 
Eucharides master, and for separating the two groups from all other vases, 
yet I cannot believe that the Nikoxenos group is merely the early work of 
the Eucharides master. There are close resemblances, but also wide 
divergences. For instance, we find no trace in the Nikoxenos vases of the 
very deep chest, the flat upper edge of the torso markings, the noteworthy 
feet, the unmistakeable drawing of folds, which are peculiar to the later 
master. The relation is best described and explained as that of uninspired 
master and docile but intelligent pupil. 

It remains to consider at what period the Nikoxenos master worked. 
His drawing often reminds us of black-figure drawing: but we must 
beware, of placing him too early on that account. He can hardly be one 
of the earliest red-figure painters, for his technique is already that of the 
developed severe style; firm and frequent relief lines, absence of incision, 
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sparing use of red, brown inner markings. I take it that his amphorae are 
not older than the amphorae of Euthymides? ; thy look older at first sight, 
but they are really only stupid. For mere technique, Euthymides is in 
some ways more archaic : but Euthymides is an excellent artist, and our 
master, to speak truly, a clown, 
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MUMMING PLAYS IN THE SOUTHERN 
BALKANS. 


ATTENTION was first drawn to this subject when Mr. Dawkins 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies in 1906, a full account of the 
masquerade performed by Greeks in the district of Viza in Eastern 
Thrace? Both he and Mr. Lawson had previously described the Skyros 
Carnival? and Polites had recorded several instances from Northern 
Greece? In 1908, Katsarov drew attention to the fact that such mumming 
was also known among the Bulgarians both near Adrianople and in 
Bulgaria proper In 1910, I published in the sixteenth volume of this 
Annual an account of the Epiphany and Mayday masquerades that 
Mr. M. S. Thompson and I witnessed in Thessaly, Since then others 
have noted similar masquerades elsewhere® and the evidence of these 
mumming plays has been used by writers on the origin of Greek tragedy and 
comedy/ The most striking point brought out by recent study of the sub- 
ject is that such plays are not confined to Greeks alone, they are performed 
by Bulgarians, Viachs® Albanians® and apparently, even by Gipsies. 
While travelling in Thessaly and Macedonia during the years 1910-1912, 
Mr. Thompson and I noted the existence of many similar masquerades. 
1906, pp. ror f. 

i, pp. T25 f 3 pp. 725 ef Anoypala ii, pp: 35 f 
3 Tnpabdoen, 1, рр. 12738. 

© Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 1908, pp. 47 8. 

° pp 2328. 

* Eg метрео, бо рр зп Е 

1 Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy; Nissen, Neue Jahrbücher f. d. Blass, Altertum. x 
рр. 609, 673; Cornford, Tha Origin of Attie Comedy. 

X Come, Dati! Credinge Н] Superstigii Aromänejti, pp. 38. 

* von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, i, 156. 
% Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, vik Pt. L 
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The object of the present paper is merely to set down this fresh 
information for the benefit of students of the subject. 


г. 





GREEK MASQUERADES, 


(A) Thessaly: 1. The Winter Festival, 

At Agyia at the foot of Mt. Ossa, I saw on the day after Epiphany 
in January 1912, a band of mummers which consisted of four boys wear- 
ing Carnival costumes, and one wearing a fustanella. I was told that the 
mumming took place on New Year's Day, the day of St. Basil, and con- 
tinued till Epiphany. A band usually contained an Arab wearing bells 
and a sword, two bridegrooms, one bride who, as always, is a boy dressed 
as a girl, a doctor and two devils, one of whom dies and is revived by the 
doctor. 

At Driskoli a little to the north of Pharsala mumming takes place 
between New Year's Day and Epiphany. The mummers, who are called 
Kapedvroapor, used to perform first on New Years Day in their own 
village, and on the succeeding days tour the neighbouring villages, but they 
always returned home for Epiphany. 

At Paleokastro? the ancient Metropolis, to the south of Karditsa, 
mumming is done between January the fourth and sixth by bands known 
as ‘Poyedrow, The young men and boys dress up in goat and sheep skins 
and put on gipsy costumes, masks and beards, old arms of any kind, and 
innumerable bells. One is a bride, another a bridegroom, and yet another 
an Arab loaded with bells and weapons. They go round the houses and 
the neighbouring villages singing suitable songs® to each person from 
whom they solicit contributions. They say that in olden days when two 
bands met one another, while touring the other villages, each band wanted 
the other to submit. No band, unless obviously the weaker, was willing to 
submit without a struggle which sometimes ended in bloodshed.“ 





2. The Lenten Festival. 

In the island of Skopelos, the ancient Peparethos, which lies off the 
east coast of Thessaly, mumming takes place on Cheese Monday as in 
Skyros. The mummers are known as Bellmen, Koubowdder. 


3 Cf. B.S.A. xvi, p. 242. 3 Anoypapla, iv, pp. 311 
3 Asat Platanos, 2.5.4. xvi, pp. 234. * See below, p. 262. 
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3. The Mayday Festival on Pelion? 

This is still celebrated at Zangarada by small boys, but the 
gendarmerie attempts to suppress it. At Kissos* it is more flourishing. 
Here the Maymen, Malndes, consist of a bride, an Arab, a janissary 
(veviroapos) in a fustanella, a doctor, an old woman, who is the Arab’s 
mother and a MauórovXo who carries one yellow flower in his hand and is 
dressed with flowers. The songs sung are similar to those known at St. 
Laurence. The northern limit of the Mayday festival apparently is 
Zagora, for at Pori, the next village to the north, mumming takes place 
only at Epiphany. It also seems likely, that throughout Pelion the 
festival was originally celebrated between New Year's Day and Epiphany, 
and its transference to Mayday is comparatively modern, Polites records® 
that it used to be celebrated at Epiphany at Portaria near Volos, and Mr. 
Merlin, the British Consul at Volos, remembers bands of mummers 
parading the streets at Epiphany, because they twice stole his front door 
bell. 





(B) Macedonia: The Winter Festival. 

At Serfije at Epiphany six men dressed as bridegrooms, with 
fustanellas, and six others dressed as brides dance the gaitani, which 
is a kind of Maypole dance. While they dance another character, who 
wears a fox-skin mask, attempts to jump on their backs. Vlachs from 
Viaho-Livadhi, as well as Greeks, apparently take part in this performance. 

At Mpogatsko, near Kastoria, on New Year's Day a masquerade is 
performed by bands which consist of three bridegrooms, three brides, an 
old woman, an Arab, a doctor, a bear with bells, and some Armatoloi, or 
similar brigand-like characters, who merely act as an escort to the others 
like the Zoyumtsıdes on Pelion and the gendarmes at Viza. The whole 
band are known as ‘Pouyearaudpo. At Kozane* at New Year and at 
Epiphany masqueraders appear. Here a band consists of a bride, a 
bridegroom, an old woman, an Arab with a wooden mask or helmet with 
foxtails on it, and a doctor. The bridegroom carries a hammer with one 
end blunt and the other end sharp. On the sharp end is put an orange: 
this recalls the orange carried by the bride at Platanos in Thessaly. 








1 B.S.A, xvi, ppe 244 * сё B.S.A. xi, 
5 перше й, р. заз. * Gf Polites, op 
5 ASA: vh pag 
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C) Thrace: The Lenten Festival. 


Major Samson! the British Consul at Adrianople, who saw the 
festival on Cheese Monday, 1912, deseribss it as follows: ‘I went to 
see the Cheese Monday festival, but it was very disappointing. The 
fact is that it has degenerated into a kind of buffoonery here, and 
nothing in the way of a play takes place. The Greeks, who were 
of the working classes, are. rather ashamed of the whole proceeding. 
On arriving in the quarter we were met by a Ka/agleros? who was 
accompanied by a man dressed as a woman answering to the personage 
described by Mr. Dawkins as the 
Balo? These two characters were. 
going about soliciting contribu- 
tions. The Kalagheros (Fig. 1) 
wore a headdress of sheepskin 
which, so far as I could sec, was 
slightly padded on top of the 
head. Holes for the eyes and the 
mouth were cut in it, but neither 
the face nor the hands were 











blackened. Some sheepbells were 
worn at the waist, though these 
were not visible from the front, as 
they were worn at the back. In 
his hand the Kalogheros carried a 
long rod with a piece of sacking 
tied on to it. No skins were worn 
on the legs. The female character 
(Fig. 1) seems to be a mixture Fic, 1,-MUNMERS AT ÄDRIANONLE 
between a Koritsit and the Bado 

in that, though dressed as the former, she cari 
worn consists of a skirt, apron, and bodice, with a kerchief binding chin 
and brow. The face is coloured on the cheeks and brow with red paint. 
The puppet consists of two cross pieces of wood shaped as in Mr. Dawkins? 








a puppet. The costume 





1 CE. B.S.A. xvi, p. 250. My heartiest thanks are due to Major Samson for the trouble he 
took in giving me this account of the masqueraders and im taking the photographs from which 
Figs, 1 and 2 are reproduced. 

J HS AG, pp. 1930 — 3 LES. 1906, ps 196. * LHS, 1906, pp. 195 
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illustration? The frame is dressed in a child's clothes, the head being 
made of rag painted to represent a child's face. 

‘After these two characters had visited the houses of the quarter to 
collect money, they repaired to a coffee house, from the yard of which 
they emerged with a procession (Fig. 2) consisting of the other characters, 
which was formed as follows: first, the Kalogheros and the Koritsi, who 
halted from time to time and performed a dance to the strains of a bag- 
pipe played by a man who followed them, Then came two men who I 











Fic, 2—Tan Procession oF THE CHIRP MASQUERADER AT ADRIANOPLE. 


presume, answered to Mr. Dawkins’ policemen? They carried a length of 
chain with which they surrounded persons, who were then brought before 
the principal character (to be described presently) and condemned to pay 
absurd fines such as ten thousand piastres. They were, however, liberated 
оп the payment of a small coin which was deposited on a platter borne by 
a man in ordinary dress. The policemen wore no costume of any kind. 
Finally came the principal character (Fig. 2) who answers to nothing in 


2 3.5. 1906, p. 195, Fig 4 ? 1.5. 1906, p. 197. 
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Mr. Dawkins! paper, but is probably identical with the king in the Kosti 
festival He was borne on a cart dragged by two men, The costume he 
wore was a fantastic one of sacking with an inverted mud-plastered 
basket as a headdress, His arms were hung with empty cotton reels, and 
strings of garlic were attached to the head-dress. In his right hand he 
carried a phallus similar in shape to that illustrated by Mr. Dawkins.? 
From time to time he halted at various points in his progress, and called 
out his wishes for the success of the crops. It was difficult to hear exactly 
what he said, as his speech was interlarded with nonsense, and he was a 
good deal the worse for liquor. The procession finally reached an open 
place near the church where the cart was upset and the proceedings 
ended. Possibly the upsetting of the cart may have something in common 
with the throwing of the king into the river at Kosti, There was no 
attempt at the performance of a play. 

‘The masqueraders have no Greek name, They are called Kupek Bey, 
Dog Prince in Turkish, which is also the special name applied to the 
Kalogheros, The woman is called Kadine® No performances take place 
at New Year or Epiphany, The right to perform the chief character 
descends from father to son. 

When we were at Stenimachos in Thrace in March 1911, we were 
told that masquerades took place only on Cheese Monday. On this day 
the boys dressed in skins and wearing bells but no masks, celebrate the 
festival, We could not, however, obtain any details of what they actually 
do, Polites records? that the festival used to be celebrated here at 
Epiphany when the principal characters were a janissary, an old man, and 
an old woman called Kadina, It is possible that, since Polites wrote, the 
date of the festival has been changed from Epiphany to Cheese Monday, 
as being more European and more in accordance with Carnival proper. 








IL—VLACH MASQUERADES. 


Among the Vlachs® the festival is only a winter festival, and takes 
place on New Year's Day or at Epiphany and on the intervening days. 


MES обу вил, 


iy pp. 1973 % 





Macedonia, see Wace and Thompson, The Nomads 
of the Balkans, Methuen and Co., 1914. 
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(A) Pindus Villages. 

At Amintshu (in Greek Metsovo) mumming takes place from New 
Year's Day to the day of St. John the Baptist which immediately 
follows Epiphany. A band of performers contains a bride dressed in 
European costume, a bridegroom dressed in a fustanella, a doctor, an 
old woman with a distaff and a dummy baby in her arms, and one or 
more Arabs. The Arabs, who wear bells and foxtails and have their 
faces masked or blackened, annoy the brides till the bridegrooms get 
angry and attack them and chase them away. Afterwards all dance a 
guitani together, 

At the neighbouring village of Ameru (in Greek Melia) a. similar 
performance is gone through by bands of mummers known as Arabs 
(Araki). Here the Arab wears bells, a skin mask, and a tail. The only 
characters which are unknown at Amintshu are the bears, men dressed in 
skins to resemble bears, of whom there may be one or two. But at both 
villages owing to the infiltration of civilisation and European ideas the 
festival is being transferred to Carnival with the sanction of the Church. 

At Turia (in Greck Krania) the mummers are called Ligutshari. 
There are an old woman, an Arab wearing a black mask, a doctor and his 
wife, a bride and bridegroom, a priest, a camel, bears and devils or 
vampires. The Arab steals the bride from the bridegroom, who recovers 
her by force, and in the struggle between them one sometimes kills the 
other. The introduction of the camel is probably due to the influence of 
European ideas, for a camel is a popular figure at Carnival in Athens and 
other South Balkan towns, The bears, devils, and vampires are probably 
merely different names for the same characters, men dressed in skins to 
represent some kind of dangerous wild beast. 

At Baicasa (in Greek Vovousa) the Ligutshari consist of a bride, a 
bridegroom, a doctor, an old woman, an Arab with bells and a mask of skin 
or black paper, and a robber chief (apitanit) who also wears bells. If the 
latter character is correctly described he seems to be a confusion between 
the Arab and the bridegroom. The bells are part of the Arab's costume 
and the fustanella, the regular uniform of a South Balkan robber, is also 
the proper garment for a bridegroom. 

At Briaza, where they are called Arugutshari, the mummers consist of 
a bride, a bridegroom, a doctor, an Arab, and a Punch (Kavagosit). The 
performance takes place not only at Epiphany but at Carnival as well. 
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At Sämärina the largest of the Vlach villages in Pindus, owing to the 
fact that the inhabitants are nomads and so leave their mountain home 
every autumn for the plains, no mumming can take place in the village 
itself in the winter. But the Samariniats wherever they winter keep up the 
festival. At Grevena, in the upper Haliakmon valley, they unite with their 
kinsfolk from the other Vlach villages of Avdhela, Smiksi and Perivoli to 
celebrate New Year's Day with mumming.: The bands of mummers, who 
are called Ligutshari, are made up by the young men and boys. A Vlach 
correspondent, who as a boy was once a member of such a band, says it con- 
sisted of two bridegrooms or robber chiefs (Kapitan'?) wearing fustanellas, 
two brides, an old man, an old woman, two with bells, and a cashier to 
receive contributions in money and food, If there were two bridegrooms 
one would be chosen as leader of the band and the other as his lieutenant, 
and the characters were usually assigned by drawing lots. The old man 
is probably another name for the Arab, and the two with bells probably 
represent the bears or devils. On the morning of New Year's Day the 
bands would wander round from house to house, accompanied by a drummer 
and perhaps a piper as well, to dance and collect contributions. As the 
band came to each house one of the bridegrooms and a bride would lead 
the way with the cashier in attendance. If they met anyone on the road 
one of the brides was sent to give him an orange to smell, and he was thus 
induced to put a few half-pence in the cashier's bag. After lunch and 
church the bands of small boys would cease their own performances and 
with all the rest of the fold would collect in the market-place to see the 
bands of young men dancing, The same correspondent describes the 
scene thus: ‘You would see on one side a ring dance of brides 
and bridegrooms dancing to the hoarse notes of the pipe and the 
heavy beat of the drum, The old woman with her baby in her arms sat 
in the middle and rocked the child to sleep. The Punches would do all 
sorts of ridiculous tricks to raise a laugh, and annoy the brides. The 
robber chiefs! would often get angry when they saw this and rushed to beat 
them. Often they pretended to kill them and they would fall down dead. 
Then came the doctors tum. He would come in with a paper of ashes, 
some garlic and an onion or two, and would begin his work, First he felt 
the pulse; then he listened at the soles of the feet to see if the heart was 
beating. He would rub the eyes with garlic or an onion, All the time the 

2 Le. the bridegroom, 
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old woman was weeping at the dead man's head. Then another Punch 
would come, who, after looking at what the doctor was doing and seeing 
that he was doing nothing, would set to work himself. He would drag the 
dead man by the feet along the ground a little, hit him with a stick on the 
chest and indulge in other horseplay, not infrequently obscene, at his 
expense. Then the dead man would jump on his feet again alive’ 

This is a description of what took place some ten years ago; but even 
then the festival seems to have been contaminated by a European carnival 
element, for the same correspondent describes bears, devils, camels, ships, 
acrobats, clowns, and other Carnival characters as taking part. Bears or 
devils to judge by the mumiing elsewhere, seem to belong to the original 
tradition of the performance, and camels, acrobats, clowns and the like, 
seem to have been introduced as reduplications of the original characters 
to make the festival more European. The devils wore black clothes fitting 
tightly, black masks, horns, and long tails turned up on their heads and 
ending with a white hare's tail. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that in recent years the ecclesiastical authorities of Grevena have exerted 
their influence to transfer the festival to Carnival. This change is now 
slowly, but surely, taking place. 

At Vlachogianni, near Elassona, the Samariniat boys make up bands 
of Lipushari five to fifteen strong. The characters are an old woman 
with a baby and a distaff, an Arab who robs the old woman of her child, a 
doctor, a bridegroom and a bride. The Arab wears a mask of goat's ski 





n 


with a goat's hair beard, and more bells than any other performer ; in fact, 
the more bells he wears, the better. According to another account the play 
is the usual one. The Arab would attempt to steal the bride; the bride- 
groom would interfere, and the Arab would be killed. The old woman, 
the Arab’s wife, would weep over the body and fetch the doctor, who then 





restored the Arab to life ag 
the Samariniats at Kateri 
take part. 

At Elassona the Samariniats unite with Vlachs from Viaho-Livadhi 
and local Greeks to make up bands of Ziguishari. In the band seen in 
Fig. 3 four are Samariniats, ten Livadhiani and five Greeks? The band 
contains seven bridegrooms or robber chiefs (Kapizan'?), three in the front 






A similar play is said to be performed by 
in the Pierian plain, where the Greeks also 


4 See Wace and Thompson, The Nomads of he Balkans, Vl, XXI; I bave to thank Messrs. 
Methuen and Co. for permission to reproduce this photograph here. 
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row and four in the second, all wearing fustanellas and innumerable silver 
chains and charms, The chief, marked by the possession of a walking 
stick, sits in the front row; and his lieutenant, marked by a wallet for 
carrying despatches, sits on the extreme left of the second row. The seven 
brides are all in the back row. ‘The two devils are at either end of the 
front row, Next to the devil on the left sits the Albanian, marked as such 
by the possession of the typical two-stringed Albanian guitar and carrying 





то. 3.VLACH AND GREEK MASQUERADERS AT ELASSONA, 


a short blunderbuss. The two cashiers are in the second row with the 
bridegroom and wear merely their ordinary clothes, This band is said to 
have performed the following play at Epiphany, 1912. One of the devils 
or Punches worried the leader's bride and consequently quarrelled violently 
with him. The Albanian then shot the Punch or devil with his blunder- 
buss loaded with ashes, The old woman wept over the body and tried to 
persuade the doctor to come, but he refused to come without pay, So the 
s 
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old woman collected money from the spectators, which she gave to the 
doctor. The doctor came, examined the dead Punch, dosed him with 
water and so revived him. But it is hard to see how this band could have 
performed this play ; for in the photograph, which I obtained through the 
leader and his lieutenant, both the old woman and the doctor are missing. 
It is possible that the part of the old woman might have been taken by 
one of the junior brides and that of the doctor by the senior cashier. 
According to yet another account one of the duties of the Albanian was to 
shoot the bridegroom with ashes from his blunderbuss. 


(B) Central Villages. 
At Neveska the mummers, who are called Jsh#inavi, begin about a week 
before the New Year to prepare for the festival which lasts three days. 
Men and boys make up bands and send to Florina for Turks to come to 
act as musicians who always come in groups of four, two drummers and 
two pipers. Others send for more or less Europeanized bands from Klisura 
and Blatsi. Each band of Jshé'inari must consist of at least ten; and 
usually a band is from fifteen to twenty strong. There are several brides 
and bridegrooms ; some wear masks and blacken or colour their faces; 
others are dressed as Turkish irregular soldiers, brigands, and the like. But 
in each band there must be two men dressed in sheeps! ‘They have 
hats of skin with a bell hanging from the top, and their bodies covered all 
over with bells. They carry a chain between them and are called 
adrugamani, Their main duty is to act as policemen and see that no one 
interferes with the Је лагі. 
Оп New Year's Day they go to the church and dance in front of it 
the service is over. Then they go about the village from house to 
house soliciting contributions and calling especially on those called Vasili, 
who naturally celebrate their name on New Year's Day, the day of 
St. Basil. They dance a little in each house, receive a few pence and 
move on after being refreshed with a cup of coffee and a kind of cake 
made specially at New Year. On the second day in the streets and in 
the market, if the band meets any one who has not paid them anything, 
the sdrugamant catch him with their chain and do not let him go till he 
has paid. The victim may if he likes take the band to his house and 
treat them there while they dance. The money collected is divided 
amongst the members of the band after the musicians have been paid. If 
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boys under fifteen take part they dance the gaida. A somewhat similar 
performance is said to take place at the neighbouring village of Klisura at 
the saine time of year, where the mummers are called Arugutshari. 

(C) Northern Villages. 


At Krushevo! the mummers are called Arabs (iraki). A band 





Bt, 4 —Masavenamnns AT. Virtua. 


consists of a bride, a bridegroom, a doctor, a priest, an old woman, 
bears, devils, who wear horns and tattered old clothes, such as are 
worn by the Bulgar peasants of the district, and one or more Arabs 
who are masked, and have on the tops of their heads a piece of 
board with a piece of iron stuck in its centre, to which is fixed as a 








? Cf, Cosmulei, «A cz. pp. 38 
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kind of crest the tail of a fox, wolf, or goat. In this case the information 
given me was not explicit enough to enable the precise relationship of the 
bears, devils, and Arabs to be determined. 


(D) Verria District. 


The Vlachs at Verria, the ancient Beroea, and in their hill villages, 
such as Doliani or Selia, in the neighbourhood, still observe the festival 





Fic. §.—MASQUERADERS AT VERRIA, 


though in a much abbreviated form. During a winter visit to Verria 
I was fortunate enough to see the festival performed on New Years 
Day, 1912. The performers that I met were all Vlachs, and the Greek 
inhabitants of the town seemed to take no part in the mumming 
at all, After the ‘church service was over bands of boys, both small and 
big, appeared, visiting the different quarters of the town where their kins- 
folk lived. Each band consisted of from three to five members. In one 
instance (Fig. 4) a band of three was accompanied by a smaller boy as 
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cashier and guide, who wore his ordinary clothes and carried a stick. 
Otherwise all were dressed in the same manner and all alike known as 
Ligutshari. The small boys (Fig. $) wore simple masks made of rough 
cloth, often with a goat's hair beard, a few bells tied on the body, and each 
carried an old and rusty knife or sword. The bigger boys (Fig. 6) wore a 
shepherd's goat's hair cape, with the hood pulled up over the head, a mask 
of cloth with a beard and moustache of goat's hair, a large number of bells 
tied about their bodies, and each flourished an old knife, sword, or similar 








Fie. 6—MASQUERADERS AT VERREA. 


weapon. In one or two cases only did they seem to have put on white 
leggings. It is noticeable that almost every mask had a cross worked 
upon it, usually in the centre of the forehead. In every case that I saw 
the proceedings were the same. There was no attempt at the performance 
of a play, but they knocked at the house doors and demanded money or 
food in return for their good wishes for the New Year. Any man whom 
they met outside his house was waylaid and threatened with the knives 
till he paid. When I approached a band and asked if I might photograph 
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them, they readily agreed on condition that I gave them something, 
preferably silver. When the photograph was taken they left their positions 
and danced round and round me and my camera, threatening me with 
their knives, and making the most horrible noise with their bélls, which 
naturally rang as they danced, till I paid the sum agreed upon. 

‘This is what I saw, but the Viachs of Verria say that in other days the 
festival was much more generally observed. The bands were bigger and 
contained more characters and after their first appearance at the New Year 
they continued till Epiphany. They would first perform in their own 
village and then after a tour of the neighbouring villages return home for 
Epiphany. 

They say that two bands often met on the road and that then each 
band wanted the other to submit, which no band was willing to do unless 
obviously the weaker. This rivalry often led to fights between the bands 
which sometimes ended in bloodshed? To-day they still point out spots 
in the hills behind Verria called Za Ligutshari where mummers are reported 
to have been killed on one of these occasions. I saw one survival of this 
custom of a band visiting other villages. On the afternoon of New Year's 
Day, a band of six: Greeks, all dressed in fustanellas, from a village in the 
plain near Verria came into the town to dance and collect money for their 
church at home. 








(E) Meglen Villages. 

At L'umnitsa, according to a man who once took part in it, the festival 
is no longer observed, but it used to be celebrated on New Year's Day. 
‘The mummers who were called Dshamalari, consisted of a bride, a bride- 
groom and an Arab who watched over the bride. 

At Oshint, according to a young man now aged twenty-two, who had 
heard of the custom from his mother, the mumming took place on January 
16th, the day of St. Athanasius. Amongst the mummers were an old 
woman with a wooden doll and a man in a goat's skin with a blackened 
face and wearing bells. 








ILL—THE FESTIVAL AS A WHOLE. 


The new evidence on the festival is not complete and therefore cannot 
lead us to any definite conclusion. Two points, however, seem tobe brought 
1 C, above p 249. 
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out by it. That the festival is really a winter festival and has in different 
places been transferred to a different season, Secondly, that by no 
means a typically Greek festival, for it occurs only in North Greece where 
there is much mixed blood, and is known to almost all the other South 
Balkan races.! 

The evidence of the tränsference of the festival from its proper time 
between New Year and Epiphany is strong. On Pelion it seems clear that 
the May-day celebration is modern, perhaps influenced by European 
customs. In the Vlach villages it is clear that the Orthodox Church is 
using all its influence to secure the transference of the festival from the 
winter to Carnival, А winter festival is thought un-Hellenic and uncivilised, 
but Carnival, which has been imported into Greece from Western Europe 
is considered Hellenic, Christian, and civilised. The same idea is probably 
at the root of the transference of the festival at Stenimachos from Epiphany 
to Cheese Monday, if our information is correct? Possibly the Cheese 
Monday observances elsewhere, since they are so closely connected with 
Lent and the Church, have been transferred from the winter, A similar 
variation in date is to be observed in the guisers in Scotland, Apparently 
the usual time for these mummers to appear is Hogmanay (New Year's 
Eve), but at St. Andrews they come out on Halloween, and in Kincardine 
shire on November 2nd. 

That the festival is not typically Greek is shown by the fact that i 
Greece it is confined to North Greece; for we have never heard of its 
occurring south of Mount Othrys. A Locrian gendarme in Thessaly, who 
was engaged in attempting to put down the Epiphany festival, told us 
that no one in his native country ever heard of such ridiculous perform- 
ances. In the songs? from St. Laurence and Platanos, one of the 























wishes is x 


Nà йотрісух од» riv "Exourov, adv 7d orpo Mepiorépt, 
Nà demplans ody riv "EAyumon, adv ra dompa mepioripia. 





May you grow white like Olympus, like the white Peri 


In the second song the name of the mountain Peristeri has been 
misunderstood, and so has given rise to the corruption Tlepterépta, which 


? See abose, p. 24$. 
? See above, p. 253. 
2.5.1. Up 234, 47. 
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caused me to mistranslate the lines before, Peristeri? is the famous 
mountain which rises immediately to the south-west of Monastir, This 
might be taken to indicate that the centre of the region throughout which 
the festival is known to-day lies between Olympus and Peristeri, that is 
to say, in Macedonia. In the same song the Macedonian use of the 
Greek word dpyacriipta for cafés? a use which I have not heard in 
Thessaly, also indicates that the home of the song lay to the north of 
Olympus, Among the Viachs the usual name for the mummers is 
Ligutshari, Algutshari, or Arugutshari. The name Araki is merely that 
of one character applied to the whole body; for the names Zsl'inari and 

»sllamalari 1 can offer no explanation. The Greek names? "Poyedrcua, 
Povyaroıdpor and ‘Powarkidpa are clearly the same as the Vlach 
Ligutshari and its variants, Other Greek names for the mummers, such 
as Mwawumöyepor* or Mrrapmrayotpises (at Viachogianni), which all seem to 
have the meaning ‘silly old men,’ are the names which might be applied 
to any buffoon or mummer. A parallel to this is perhaps the name 
Kupek Bey, Dog Prince, at Adrianople, which is certainly depreciatory. 
The names "Apamäßes® or "Apdumörs® are those of one character applied 
to all like the Vlach Araki. So also the name Kovôovváðes at Skopelos, 
is derived from what the mummers wear, and is apparently similar to 
the names "Epmovedpior® and Miiwmovedpra, the latter of which Abbott * 
says is given to the bells. The name MatyBes, Maymen, on Pelion’ is 
merely derived from the time of year at which the mummers appear. 
Lastly the name Kapedyroapo: which the mummers seem to bear at 
Driskoli and among the Turks * indicates the mysterious beings whom they 
are supposed to drive away. The connection between the mumming and 
the Kad\uedvroapor is still very obscure. Unfortunately I am not 
competent to discuss this interesting point, for that the reader must 
be referred to Mr. Lawson's book? It should, however, be noted 











4 There is another Persteri in Pindus near Metsovo, bu 
? Mistranlated byme in 2.5.4. xvi, p. 234. 
3 haoypapla, iv, p. 311; Polites, of. it. pp. 1273 1; cl. above pp. 249, 250. 
* Abbott, Mac, Foiore, pp. о, 88. 
* 3.8.4. x, pp: 233 fh 
* Polis, o. cit. pp. 12731 
1 В.$.А. xvi, Do 244 
So I was told at Verria and at Elassona. 
* Modern Greek Folklore, pp. 228 T. 
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that the Vlachs believe as strongly in Xarkandzaľi as any other Balkan 
race," 

Those who see in these mumming festivals the origin of the Greek 
drama can compare the KaXuedvreapo: to the Satyrs, and, in view of the 
fact that the festival is not typically Greek, can refer to the alleged 
Dionysiac origin of Greek drama, for Dionysos was not a Hellene, but 
a new comer from the north. 

A. J. B. Wace 


+ Wace and Thompson, Nomads of the Balkans;pp. 137 f cf. Wiegand, Aremunen, ii, pe 123 


ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





THE Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the School was held in the. 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, on Tuesday, 
October 28th, 1913, MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, presiding. 

The Secretary of the School (Mx. J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE) submitted 
the following report on behalf of the Managing Committee for the Session 
1912-1913. 

‘The Managing Committee beg leave to submit the following Report on the 
work of the School for the Session 1912-13. 

On the occasion of the death of H.M. King George of Greece, Mr. J. P. Droop, 
who was at the time administering the School, presented the condolences of the 
Committee to H.M. Queen Olga, who was pleased to return a gracious reply. An 
address of condolence and congratulation was forwarded to H.M. King Constantine 
by the Committee, acting in conjunction with the Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, to which also a gracious answer was returned through 
HE. Mons. J. Gennadius. 

"The year has been a troubled one for the countries where the work of the 
School is carried on, but the Committee are glad to leam that, although the 
proposed excavations in Asia Minor and Macedonia were impossible, in Greece and 
Crete the conditions were as favourable as ever to the activities of the School, 
owing to the admirable restraint and order shewn by the Greek nation in this 
time of trial. On the Director's advice, nurses working in the temporary hospital 
organised in the Marasleion (the training college for teachers adjacent to the School) 
were given quarters at the hostel, a courtesy for which the School has received 
a gracious letter of thanks from H.M. the Queen of the Hellenes, ‘To the relief 
work in Epeiros, organised by Madame Paul Mela, School funds not being 
available for this purpose, the Committee and members of the School made small 
personal contributions. It is a satisfaction to them to note that a former member 
of the School, Mrs. F. J. Watson ‘Taylor (Miss L. E. Tennant), took part in the 
humane task of feeding and nursing the refugees in Epeiros. 

= 
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‘The Committee have pleasure in recording that the Gustav Sachs Memorial 
Studentship, named at the last Annual Meeting, has now been placed on a definite 
footing. ‘Trustees have been appointed, and a scheme, approved by Mrs. Nanny 
Sachs, has been accepted by the Committee. The studentship, which will be of 
the value of about тоо, will be awarded once in Ave years. The Committee 
have also gratefully to record a legacy of about £175 to the School, from the late. 
Miss Harriett Cartwright of Kenilworth, 


‘The Director. —Owing to the political circumstances being adverse to the ex- 
cavation at Datcha, it was necessary as early as possible in the session to fix upon 
some alternative site. After a month in Athens at the beginning of the session Mr. 
Dawkins therefore went to Naxos accompanied by Messrs. Droop, Laistner, and 
Scut in search of some early site. A certain number of indications were found, 
but nothing sufficiently encouraging to warrant an excavation. In the Jatter part of 
March he went to Crete to negotiate about the site of Lyttos, reserved for British 
excavation by the Cretan government under Prince George, but the negotiations for 
this site fell through. After a short time at the Museum in Candia he made a 
journey to Mirabello, then through the Messara plain and from this visited the Cave 
of Kamares. On his return to Candia he put in a petition, which was favourably 
received, for permission to excavate this sanctuary, In the latter part of April he 
paid a short visit to Constantinople and secured the consent of the Direction of the 
Imperial Museum to defer the excavation of Datcha until more favourable 
circumstances. He then remained in Athens until the middle of June, when he 
and his fellow-workers started to excavate the Kamares cave, where work was 
continued until the middle of July. Не returned to Athens and shortly afterwards 
left Greece. 

During the time he spent at Athens he wrote a contribution for the Annua? and 
carried out bis share of the editorial work. He also wrote the article on Modern 
Greek in the Year's Work in Classical Studies and devoted a good deal of time to 
the publication of the Sparta discoveries. Не spoke at both of the open meetings 
of the school. 


The Librarian and Assistant Director.—Mr. F. W. Hasluck, M.A., 
reached Athens at the beginning of the session and. remained there until March 7. 
Besides his work as Librarian he carried out ches on the following subjects : 
The Mediaeval and Modern History of Smyrna, The Religion and Folk-lore of 
Mahommedan Asia Minor, and Foreign Currencies in the Levant in Mediaeval and 
Modern Times. He also prepared papers for the next volume of the Anal and a 
historical note on the Church of the Virgin of the Hundred Gates in Paros for the. 
Byzantine Fund, and read a paper at an open meeting of the School. In March he 
went to Smyrna, Konia and Karaman and at the end of April to Constantinople. 
From there he investigated a probable survival of a cult of the Nymphs at Armudlu 
in Bithynia, and visited Prusa, Nicaea, Angora and Nicomedia, The results of 
these journeys, made for purposes of general study, were a small series of photo- 
graphs, including four of the church of St. Clement at Angora, presented to the 
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Hellenic Society, particulars and samples of an interesting hoard of mediaeval 
silver coins, mainly Neapolitan, found in the Sporades, and two terracotta “idols,” 
said to be from Kultepe in Cappadocia. 





The Students.—Mr. S. Casson, B.A., Senior Scholar of St. John's College, 
Oxford, and holder of the School Studentship, worked from November to January 
at University College, London, and in the British Museum, on the fragments and 
casts of the Elgin marbles. In Athens, he worked at sculpture in general, an. 
especial in the Acropolis Museum for the purposes of the second volume of the 
Acropolis Catalogue. He travelled extensively in Greece, studying sculpture and 
topography, visiting also Crete and Melos, where he catalogued and arranged the 
vases found at Phylakopi by the School in 1911, now in the local museum. He 
returned by Salonika, Belgrade (where he was able to study Dr. Vassits latest finds 
from Vinca), Munich and Paris, where he worked in the Louvre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy Dickins spent June and July in Greece, visiting the 
principal Museums and working in Athens on Hellenistic Sculpture. 

Mr. J. P. Droop, M.A., reached Athens at the end of November, where he 
remained, except for short journeys to Naxos and the Peloponnese, until the 
middle of May, occupied largely with administrative work. He then joined 
Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, working at the reconstruction of the frescoes from 
Knossos, and in June came to the School excavation at the Kamares cave, at the 
conclusion of which he left Greece. 

Mr. W. S. George arrived at Athens on March 28th and remained in Greece 
for about a month, studying architectural terracottas, with special reference to those 
found at Sparta: the examples at Athens, Delphi, and Olympia were compared, and 
with the assistance of Mrs. George, drawings were made of all the fragments 
at Sparta. Later, comparisons were also made with the Etruscan terracottas 
Rome and Florence. This work will be utilised in the final publication of the 
Spartan discoveries. 

Mr. W. В. Halliday, В.А. B.Litt, Lecturer on Greek History and Archaeology 
in the University of Glasgow, came out to assist at the excavation of the Kamares 
Cave. He reached Athens in the middle of June and left almost immediately for 
Crete, was present throughout the excavation, and afterwards travelled in Crete in 
the districts of Amari and Mylopotamo, visiting also many of the more important 
archaeological sites in the island. He then returned to Athens, whence he went to 
Volo, the monasteries of Meteora, and, crossing Pindus by Metsovo, visited Jannina 
and Arta. He returned to England by way of Scutari, Cettinje, the towns on the 
coast of Dalmatia, and Trieste. 

Mr. M. L. W. Laistner, B.A. Craven Student in the University of 
Cambridge, studied the ceramic art of Ionia as a preparation for the excavation 
at Datcha. In September and October he worked in the museums in Paris and 
Munich, and continued the same study at Athens, visiting Mykonos for the sake 
of the finds from Rheneia, He visited Naxos, and travelled in the Peloponnese 
and North Greece for general archaeological and topographical study, and in May 
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went to Candia, where he worked in the Candia Museum, Later he worked for 
a month at the School excavation at the Kamares cave, and early in July 
returned to England. 

Mr. R. S. Lambert, Scholar of Wadham College, was in Greece from March 
to July, studying the topography and archaeology of the country as a preparation 
for going to Oxford. He visited in this way nearly all the important sites in 
Greece, travelled from Larissa through Epeiros and Macedonia to Salonika, and 
at the end of the season came to Crete, where he visited Knossos, Phaistos and 
Gortyn, and was present at the excavation of the Kamares cave. 

Mr. G. Gordon Leith, AR.L.B.A. (Herbert Baker Scholar), came to Athens 
to study Greek architecture with a view to its application to modern conditions 
of building in South Africa. For this purpose he visited the more important are 
tectural remains in Greece, —Aegina, Epidauros, Nauplia, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae, 
Corinth, Bassae, Eleusis and Delphi,—making notes on construction and design and 
measuring details and parts of various edifices. In Athens he worked on the Acro- 
polis and in the Museums, collecting material for a paper to be published in South 
Africa on Sculpture in relation to Architecture, and for another paper on a recon- 
struction of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, which is to be completed in London. 

Mr. C. A. бешь В.А, Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge, 
went to Greece to make a special study of the Tsakonian dialect. He reached 
‘Athens at the end of September, and, after three weeks’ preliminary work on Modern 
Greek, made the first of two journeys in Tsakonia to learn the dialect orally and. 
to collect material. In December he accompanied the Director in a visit to Naxos, 
and studied the dialect spoken there. With the exception of archaeological visits to 
Delphi and Boeotia, Olympia and the more important Peloponnesian sites, the rest. 
of the season was spent in Athens working on the material gathered in Tsakonia, 
and in historical and geographical studies bearing on the dialect, At the end ol 
June he left Greece, and on his way home paid a short visit to the village of Bova 
in Calabria to study the Greek dialect spoken there, which is said to have some 
relation to Tsakonian, and in the Bibliothèque Nationale at Paris examined the 
MSS. of Villoison, amongst which it seemed possible that there might be some notes 
on "Tsakonian. 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, M.A., aided by grants from the Hort Fund in the 
University of Cambridge and the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 
was admitted for the study of Byzantine musical MSS. He visited Patmos in 
August, but owing to the Italian occupation was not allowed to visit the monastery. 
At Constantinople he studied the MSS. in the Library of the Patriarchate, and 
then spent five weeks on Mount Athos. Here he visited the more important 
libraries, took about one hundred photographs of MSS. and made many notes. In 
October, he worked at MSS. in the National Library at Athens, and in November 
went to the Monastery of Sinai. The musical MSS. there had never bcen studied, 
and Mr. Tillyard took a comprehensive series of photographs illustrating the 
full development of Byzantine musical notation. At Paris he studied similar MSS. 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and at Chartres identified a fragment as belonging 
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to a MS. now in the Monastery of the Lavra on Mount Athos. In England he 
has devoted much time to the study of this material, and published articles on the 
subject in the School Annual, the Musical Antiquary, and the Magazine of the 
Lnternational Musical Society. 


Excavations, ete.—The site chosen for this years work was the cave 
on the southern slope of Mount Ida in Crete which takes its name from 
the village of Kamares. This cave had been known from the beginning of 
the archaeological exploration of Crete as a Minoan Sanctuary, owing to the 
discovery in its recesses by a peasant, of a quantity of the early painted pottery of 
the Middle Minoan period, known, from the name of the cave itself, as Kamares. 
‘The cave is a large open-mouthed hollow in the steep side of the mountain 
some 5000 feet above the sea at the upper limit of the belt of wood. Below 
it the southern sea, the Messara plain and the hill of Phaistos lie outspread 
as in a map, and the great opening of the cavern is visible all over the western part 
of the plain beneath the eastern of the two peaks of a spur of Ida which 
at that distance conceal the actual summit. No more magnificent situation for a 
sacred cave could be imagined. 

Work lasted from the middle of June to the middle of July, the party 
consisting of Mr. Droop, Mr. Halliday, Mr. Laistner, Mr. Lambert and the 
Director, who was in charge throughout. Owing to the limited space the number 
of workmen did not rise above about twenty. The cave consists of two parts, 
an outer and an inner cave, The outer cave runs down at a fairly steep slope 
increasing considerably in width as it descends. ‘The mouth, however, is so wide 
that the whole is fairly well lighted and it was only amongst the fallen rocks at the 
bottom that it was necessary to use artificial light. The floor of this part of the 
cave is strewn with rocks of various sizes, which have clearly fallen from the roof. 
At the bottom of this outer part is the entrance to the inner cave. This is very 
low and, although at one time of considerable width, it has been so much choked by 
fallen blocks that the present entrance is narrow and difficult. ‘The interior 
is an oblong hall with a floor consisting of a steep scree of small stones. To this 
part no daylight penetrates. 

The finds were exclusively in the outer cave, and excepting for a few sherds of 
pottery at the mouth of the cave and higher up the slope, all amongst the large 
fallen rocks at the bottom of the outer cave near the entrance to the inner grotto. 
Here an immense quantity of pottery was found mixed with soft black mould and 
lying in the crevices between the broken masses of rock. A certain amount of 
blasting and rock-splitting with crowbars and sledgehammers was done, but 
nothing was found beneath the boulders. The inference is that in Minoan times 
the cave was in much the same condition as it is now and that the main falls from 
the roof are of still greater antiquity, and that the offerings were placed among, and 
in some cases in crevices underneath, the rocks in the lower part of the cave 
‘There was no evidence that the ancients penetrated to the inner cave at all. The 
scree which forms its floor is crossed by four rough retaining walls, but the date of 
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these cannot be fixed ; the bones of animals certainly not as old as Minoan times 
found in the cave shew that it has been a good deal used from time to time, 
probably as a refuge. 

The pottery is, with a very few somewhat later sherds, all Middle Minoan, 
contemporary with the twelfth dynasty of Egypt, It was scattered in all directions 
and greatly broken, but enough was collected and mended to enable water-colour 
drawings to be made of a series of beautiful vases. ‘These vases are at least as fine 
of their class as anything yet found in Crete. ‘They have the black ground 
characteristic of the fabric and on this are pattems in white helped out by red 
and orange. Especially fine are a jar with a pattern of crocuses and another 
with an octopus, the latter being a motive hitherto found only on vases 
оГ а Inter date. Besides these painted jars and cups there was a great mass of 
unpainted ware, big jars and what seem to have been tied-on covers. Judging from 
vegetable remains found in some quantities in one place, it seems that corn of some 
kind was amongst the offerings originally contained in them. 

"Phat all this mass of pottery is Middle Minoan and most of it (as far as ean be 
said before it has been more thoroughly studied) Middle Minoan IL, and that Late 
‘Minoan sherds of any kind are so rare, indicates that the vogue of the cave as a 
sanctuary lasted for only a comparatively short period. The finds are to be 
published in the next number of the Annual. 

During the Session the Committee have been asked to undertake further 
representations in the matter of the alleged neglect and maltreatment of antiquities 
in the island of Cyprus. As a result of sundry investigations on the spot, they are 
glad to be able to state that, under the intelligent administration of Mr. Markides, 
the Cyprus museum committee appear to have entered on a new era of more 
enlightened care for the remains throughout the island. ‘They wish to record their 
earnest hope that this better state of things, long desired by lovers of ancient art, 
may be perpetuated. 

‘The Committee have recently received acknowledgments for the gift of 
antiquities emanating from Mr, Wace and Mr. ‘hompson's excavations in North 
Greece, from the trustees of the British Museum, the keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum, and the Director of the Museum of Classical Archaeology at Cambridge. 























Publications :—T'he School is once more indebted to Miss Hutton for 
editing the Annual. The recently published cighteenth volume maintains the high 
record to which subscribers to the School have become accustomed. Progress has 
been made with the second volume of the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Mt. 
S. Casson has been at work, both in England and in Athens, on his section of the 
post-Persian marbles. "Ihe catalogue of terracottas is practically ready for the 
press. ‘The Committee hope soon to be able to make a definite statement 
about the definitive publication of the excavations at Sparta and Palaikastro. 
Apart from these official publications, the Director has nearly completed his 
important work on the modern Greek dialects in Cappadocia. Mr. Wace and 
Mr. Thompson are about to publish a book on the anthropology and history 
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of the Vlach nation. Mr. Hasluck is, the Committee understand, collecting 
materials for a book on Smyrna. Since the last Report of the School was issued, 
the Byzantine Research Fund have published a fine monograph on the church of 
St. Eirene at Constantinople, by Mr. Walter George, sometime Student of the 
School. 


Open Meetings.—Two open meetings were held in the course of the session, 
the acta being as follows :— 
Feb. 15, 1913.—Mr. R. M. Dawkins: Modern Greek in Asia Minor. 
Mr. F. W. Hasluck: Sidedights on the History of the 
Mausoleum. 
Apr. 16, 1913 —Mr. R. M. Dawkins: George Finlay 
Mr. J.P, Droop: Recent Excavations at Abydos. 


The Library.—The total number of accessions to the Library in the course 
of the session has been 128, of which 49 are complete works, so are pamphlets and 
29 are parts of works in course of publication, Exclusive of current periodicals 46 
volumes have been bound, and a special effort has been made to reduce the 
number of unbound pamphlets, by binding them together, as far as possible 
in accordance with the arrangement of the library by subjects. Nineteen volumes 
of pamphlets, mostly falling into the class of topography and local history have been 
made up in this way. 

Eighteen persons outside the immediate circle of the School have borrowed 
books, but on account of the war tbe Library has not been as much used by 
travellers as usual. 

"The usefulness of the slide collection has been increased by uniformly catalogu- 
ing on cards all the slides belonging to the School. This work, which covers not 
only more recent accessions but the large collection presented by Miss Hutton, and. 
involving the writing of more than оо new cards, was carried out by Mr. Droop. 

The school is indebted for gifts of books to the following learned societies and 
public bodies: the Trustees of the British Museum; the Byzantine Fund; the 
‘BurauBevrucds "Opes ; The Egyptian Exploration Fund; the French Ministry of 
Education; the Imperial German Archaeological Institute; H.M. Government 
of India; the Ny-Carlsberg Foundation (Copenhagen) ; the University of Upsala, 

‘The following authors have kindly presented copies of their works: Prof. 
J. B. Bury, Mr. H. B. Cotterill, Dr. M. Crispis (Tripolis), Prof. W. Dörpfeld, 
Prof. E. David (Mytilene), Prof. H. M. Chadwick, Dr. L. R. Farnell, Dr. H. von 
Fritze, Prof. G. Gerola, Mr. W. R. Halliday, Dr. W. Leaf, Mr. H. Lukach, M. Ph. 
Negris, Mr. T. E. Peet, Mr. H. Pirie-Gordon, Dr. O. Rhousopoulos, Mr. Somers 
Clarke, Mr. M. N. Tod, Dr. M. Triandaphyllides, Dr. Zammit (Malta). 

Among donors of miscellaneous works are: Mr. J. B. Bourchier, The Director, 
Mr. J. P. Droop, Mr. W. H. Duke, Miss C. A. Hutton, The Librarian, and 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 

2 At this meeting the commemorative bronze tablet, designed by Mr. W. S. George for the 
Finlay libry, was exhibited. 
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Sir Francis Elliot, G.C.V.O., for many acts of kindness ; to the Greek Government 
for their continual support, and especially to Dr. V. Leonardos, the chief of the 
Archaeological Department, Dr. V. Stais, Ephor of the National Museum, and 
Professor Soteriades, Ephor in charge of the Acropolis ; to many of the Ephors of 
the provinces, especially to Dr. Stavropoulos for his help to Mr. Laistner at 
Mykonos; to the Cretan authorities, Drs. Hazzidakis and Xanthoudides for their 
support and assistance in the excavation at the Kamares cave ; to H.B, Halil Edhem 
Bey, the Director of the Imperial Ottoman Museums at Constantinople, for his 
continued interest in the proposed excavation at Daicha and courteous assistance 
to the Director at Constantinople ; and to his Holiness the Oecumenical Patriarch 
and to the Archbishop of Sinai for their kind interest in Mr. Tillyard's researches. 











Finance.—The Revenue Account for the year shows a credit balance of 
£136 бе. 24, as compared with a credit balance of £251 1s. 4d. for the preceding 
year. The total of the annual subscriptions is £818, or nearly £40 less than in 
the preceding year. ‘This serious decrease is much to be regretted, and an earnest 
appeal is again made to all subscribers to bring the School and its work to the 
notice of their friends. The cost of the publication of the Annual is less by £53; 
but the value of the sales shows a slight diminution. 











The Chairman having commented on the report moved its adoption, 
which was seconded by Dk. Lear, The Report having been put to the 
Meeting was carried unanimously. 

PROFESSOR BOSANQUET moved a vote of thanks to the HON. J. 
ABERCRONDY, for his donation of £40 for the excavations at the 
Kamares cave, which was seconded by MR. PENOYRE and carried 
unanimously. 

LADY EVANS moved that PROF, ERNEST GARDNER, MR. M. N. TOD, 
Mx. A. J. B. WACE and SIR C. WALDSTEIN, retiring under rule XIII (3) 
and being eligible for re-election, be re-elected on the Committee. That 
Mm, V. W. YORKE be reclected Treasurer. That Mi. J. PENOYRE be 
re-elected Secretary; seconded by Mm. W. S. GEORGE and carried 
unanimously. 














A vote of thanks to the Auditors, Messrs. PRICE WATERHOUSE, 
moved by MR. YORKE and seconded by MR. PENOYRE, was carried 
unanimously. 
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At the special meeting convened for $ pm, the RT. HON. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M., occupied the chair and, being introduced by MR. MACMILLAN, 
delivered an address. 


In the course of his remarks Mr. Bryce said that he had been absent for 
seven years, and so had not been able to follow closely the doings of the British 
School at Athens. But the love of Greece was a passion which if duly imbibed 
early in life never left a man until the end of life itself. (Hear, hear) He had 
been struck in reading the report by the variety of the work which the School was 
doing. There was hardly a field of endeavour in ancient and mediaeval art which 
was not being covered. First of all there was Crete, and he was delighted to know 
that the School was still conducting excavations there. Having visited the Greck 
isles more than once he felt sure that there was a great deal still to be done there. 
‘Then he saw that the School was conducting investigations in Asia Minor. Asia 
Minor was one of the most interesting countries in the world. It was a country 
which had twice been reformed by the incoming and civilisation of new races, so 
that one might think that little trace remained of the original inhabitants. But 
he believed that the archaeologists who were excavating there were going through 
stratum after stratum until some evidences of the primitive peoples should be 
uncovered. ‘Then he gathered that a study was being made of Hellenic dialects 
in order to discover the original elements of which the Greek people were 
composed. In fact, there was no period of history on which their School might 
not throw light. 








А Britis SCHOOL AT CAIRO. 





Eighteen years ago—in r89g—he had taken a chair at a meeting of the 
School and the present Prime Minister delivered an address, in which he spoke 
of the need of the assistance from the Government which they soon afterwards 
obtained. How much had been done in those eighteen years. They had been 
years of great progress. ‘The Cretan work had been almost entirely done in that 
period, and very great interest had been shown in Byzantine studies. The revival 
of interest in Byzantine studies first came in Germany, and it was very much to 
be desired that they in England should do a little more also, and he was glad to 
see that the students were paying a little more attention to it. He thought a new 
departure might be made in the shape of a school for the study of the Mussulman 
world. (Hear, hear.) Apart from archaeological interests it was important for 
practical purposes that they should have a full grasp of Islamism and all that 
that meant, Would not Cairo be a good centre for a British school of this kind? 
1 surely would not be difficult to find men for such a school who were well versed 
in Egyptian culture and tradition, nor should it be impossible to get assistance such 
as had been given to the School at Athens for this school at Cairo, not only from 
England, but perhaps from Egypt itself. (Hear, hear.) 
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He had dealt with the past and with the present; it was natural therefore to 
look forward and to ask how much work remained for the future. All the 
great nations had been at work on Hellenic studies for the last forty years, but so 
far from the field being exhausted, they seemed to have opened up new regions. 
He would like to make a few suggestions which had occurred to him in the course 
of his travels, He had been deeply interested by a study of the Greek antiquities 
in the Hermitage Museum at St. Petersburg, and he thought it would be 
interesting to investigate how far into Scythian life and culture Greek influence 
had penetrated. ‘Then the recent discoveries in Central Asia had led to the 
knowledge that Greek culture had extended further into these regions than had 
ever been supposed, and it would be valuable to know how far these traces could 
be found to lead. He did not know if influences of Greek art had been found 
in Tibet, but he did know that they had been found in China and Japan, He 
hd been very much struck the other day by a letter from an American archaeologist 
or great fame who had been conducting excavations in Peru and Bolivia, and 
who had been much impressed by the similarity of the forms and designs with 
those discovered in ‘Troy. He would not suggest that there was any identity 
between Peru and the shores of the Agean, but it raised the question whether 
it was not possible in the case of similar traditions found in different parts of 
the world that they could be accounted for without insisting on the historical 
connection. Some day they would be able as the result of the work of the 
British School to rewrite the history of the ancient world. The main thing to do 
was what the School was doing. That was, get hold of all the facts, Excavation 
was the most important thing, for when a new building was put up or a new 
railway built there was the end of all that was beneath. He hoped that members 
of the School would follow the railway engineers. (Hear, hear.) After excava- 
tion came the important task of reading inscriptions. ‘They might feel that if 
they went on as the School was going on there would be less discoveries to be 
made by those who came after them, and they would be able to enter upon the 
fruit of their labours. (Cheers) 





















MR. R. M. DAWKINS gave an illustrated description of the es 
tions at the Kamares cave. 

MR. PENOVRE named the contributors to the exhi 
and photographs. 

A vote of thanks to the chair was moved by LORD COLCHESTER, 
seconded by SIR JOHN SANDYS, and carried unanimously. 
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1912-1913. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 
EXCAVATIONS. 
3RD OCTOBER, 1912, TO 2ND OCTOBER, 1913. 

Lnd) had Lad 
Subscriptions received for | House Maintenance (as “provided 
Ihe year “ави о | trom London to June goth, 1913). s0 2 4 
Subneripiions received for | Hostel, Maintenance (as 
past years > ooro | provided from London 
зов ла о | June зой, 1913) > 124 6 1 
Government Grant . so o o| Zen Student Fees. 6315 3 
Interest on Investment to July sin 69 10 10 
a er 60 © © Salary, Director. oo 
Interest on Deposit Account to Salary, Assistant Director > у тю оо 
June goth, 1913 » . 4312 6 Publication of Annual (Vol. хуш.) 38417 7 
Séte of Annuais, Vols. LXVI | 180 2 о Secretary, Salary to June oth, 1915, 40 o o 
Sale of ndices to the Annual. | 4216 6 ` Rent to September jo, 1913. ооо 
Special Donation for Excavations at | Printing, Posageand Stationery, Ñe. 31 3 6 
с don for Eso | © © | Studentship (Mr. Casson) . . 1o0 o o 
Special Donation for Hxcwvations || Grant (Mr. Drop)» - 10 о о 
| Acropolis Catalogue : 4o 
Excavations : at Kamares 
и ро 
Travelling and Sundry 
Брена, 1 М0 аи 
ти 
Less Refund, in connec- 
on wi Excma- 
| tions at Thesaly юу а 
| 014 вил 
ig ene oF Recs 
| lee. 6 ба 
496 so! £1,695 5 0 





RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 


3RD Ocrowrn, 1912, TO 28D OCTORER, 1913 


£s4| had 
Donations, as per lit . . . 12 2 0 | Library - { бют 
Bequest (Miss Cartwright) 1 179 14 10 | Balance, being excess of Receipts 





| over Expenditure i мо 





dior i6 vo | 29:16 0 
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BALANCE ACCOUNT, zxp Ocronkm, 1913. 





































“ка| даа 
Subscriptions paidinadvance . . 7 6 © | Investment--Indin Stock, at par 2,000 0 o 
Anniversuy Fundas per £ s d | Cash at Bank ı fond 

last Account . . 47 o 6 | “On Current Account 369 3 10 
Donation during year 2 0 o On Deposit Account 1,200 0 © 
‘Mn, Sue's Tut Fund income he. 7 ° f мз» 
ount), being income to date inr. u cy Eu 
2408 Beil South Айсан 
Mortgage- Debenture 
En NER 
'epresenting the 
"he School 
Hana, build: 
furniture, "and 
as per йм os 
8 35 15 
Adi lance of Revenue 
‘Account for years 136 6 2 
rw 
Add Balance of Capital 
Account + Я 
зла лу w PIE 








ined and found correet, 





EDWIN WATERHOUSE, F.C A. 
28th October, 1913. 
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DONATIONS-I912-1918. 


ANNIVERSARY FUND. 











Lad. 
Tuckett, F. o“ 
DONATIONS, 1912-1913. 

Cartwright, Miss (Beques) . ......... 179 14 10 
Richmond, Bishop of. . een races 
Woodward, W. Н. 1000 

£191 16 10 
SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATIONS. 
For Datcha. 
Eumorfopoulos, М......... соо 
For Kamares Cave. 
Abercromby, Hon. J. жее 40 0 o 


MRS. SACHS’ STUDENTSHIP FUND (Income Account) 
Sachs, Mrs. el. 09 Ba 


ANNUAL SUDSCRIPTIONS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS -1912-I9I 
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The University of Cambridge : 


The Hellenic Societ 
‘The Society of Antiq 
‘The Leeds Library. 
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Abercromby, Hon. J. a 
‘Acland, Henry Dyke. 
Allbutt, Prof. Sir T. 
Allen, Miss E. M. 
Anderson, James. 
Anson, Sir W. R. ' 
Ashby, Thomas 
Bailey, Co ss 
Bailey, J.C 
Barlow, Sit T. 
Barrington, Mrs. Russell 
Beaumont, H, D. 
Benecke, Р. 

Bevan, EÈ. R. 
Black! 
Blomfield, R. 
Bosanquel, Miss 
Tlosanquet, Prof. R. € 
Briggs, Miss E. M. 
Bristol, Bishop of. 
Brooke, Rev. Stopford : 
Brooks, EW... | 
Burnett, J. J. 
Burrows, Dr. i. 
Bury, Prof. 
Buxton, i 
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Carr, Rev. A. Dil 1 
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Received during the year subscriptions for 1910-11 :— 
University College of Reading + + + 





Victoria University of Manchester 
University College, Reading . 


imont, H. D. 
Haigh, P. B. .... 
Morshead, E. D. A. | 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Nore. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, "the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School :— 

(1) Donors other than Corporate Bodies, of £10 and upwards. 
(2) Annual Subscribers of £1 and upwards during the period 
of their subscription. 

In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to June 3oth, 1914. 








HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

ATHE ÜNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, EDCAR ALLEN LUmARY. 

Ture MeGtra. Uxtvenstrv, Montreal. 

‘Tus Society хок THE PROMOTION Or HIeLiENIC STUDIES, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
‚Tun Socıerv or Anrıquarıns, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

‘Tut Soctery ov Рилттахті (рег Е. H. Pember, Вот, К.С), 

BRASENOSE Сомков, Оо. 

Chius Counce, Cambridge. 

Curis CHURCH, Oxford. 

Gonrus Cristi Couuzce, Oxford. 

Eananugt. CoLLsGE, Cam 

Kine’s Correc, Cambridge. 

Macpauex Cottzce, Oxford. 

MANCHESTER, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 

MARUURG. LIBRARY OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SEMINAR OF 
Musso pr буза, К. Università di Roma, Rome. 
NerrLEsHIY LIBRAKY, Clarendon Buildings, Oxford. 
NEWNRAM CorLeG#, Cambridge. 

L/ASOGIATION DE Lecrungs 

Ошккз'в Соок, Oxford. 
Sr. Jon's Cortes, Cambridge. 

Te IssTrruTE or ARCHAEOLOGY, 38-42, Bedford Street, Liverpool. 
‘Tux RovaL Ixstrruve oF BRITisH ARCHITECTS, 9, Conduit Street, W. 
Tue Greex Prav Cowurrree, Cambridge. 

uz. Wonsunpror. CotrasY or CLorzWORKENs, Mincing Lane, 
Tus WossniPror, CoupAxY or Gorpsurris, Goldsmiths Hall, 
THR LEEDS LIBRARY, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

Uxivaxsıy COLLSCH, Reading, 

Wesrunssrer School, Lina. 


Abercromby, The Hon. John, 62, Palmerston 
Place, Edinburgh. 
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Acland, Henry Dyke, Esq., Chy an Mor, Gyllyng- | М0, 50 ds, Cambridge. 
кзн Alles, Nis E Ms Southerahaye, Lyme Regts. 

Gardner, J. Tu, Esq., Colton Chib, Pall | Anderson, James, Eog 19, Olos Loukianou, 
Sa, SW. о” 








* Address to C. E. Grant, Esq., King’s College, Cambridge (Secretary to the Financial Board). 
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A. E. Henderson. F.S.A. Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects, 
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Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898—99. 


Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. Admitted 1898—99. 
Re-admitted as Prendergast Student, 1900-01, Craven 
Student, 1901-2. 


King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at St: John's College, 
Cambridge,” Admitted, 1898—99, on appointment to the 
Cambridge Studentship. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. Second Master at Pocklington 
School. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 189899. 
Re-admitted 1899—1900. 

Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely. Admitted as 
Architectural Student, 1898-99. 

Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Fellow of Magdalen 
Zonee onsa Leener ia Ancient History. at ings 
College, London. Examiner in the University of London ; 
Brassey Research Student. Admitted on appointment io 
Oxford Studentship, 1898—99. 

University College, Oxford. Warden of Hulme Hall and 
Lecturer in Classical Archaeology, University of Manchester. 
Formerly Lecturer in Greek, University of Birmingham. 
Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1899—1900 and 
1900—01. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900, on 
appointment to Cambridge Studentship. 


Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899—1900. 











Architectural Association Travelling Student, 1809. Admitted 
1899—1900, on appointment to Architectural Studentship. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Lecturer at the Queen's Univer- 
sity, Belfast. Admitted on appointment ‘to the Oxford 
‘Studentship, 1900—01. 

‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment to 
the Architectutal Studentship, 1900—01. 





+ Killed in action, September, 1914. 
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Jeff. Baker-Penoyre. M.A. Keble College, Oxförd. Secretary and Librarian to the 
Society for Promoting Studies. Secretary to the 
British School at Athens, Admitted 1900-01. Re-admitted 
1906-7, 1907-8 

Marcus N. Tod. M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and. University Lecturer in 

k Epigraphy. Craven University Fellow, Assistant- 
the School 1902—1904. Admitted on appoint- 

ment to “ Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. 

F. W. Hasluck. M.A. Sometime Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Assistant 

tor of the School from 1906. Admitted on appoint- 
ment to Cambridge Studentship, 1901—02, Re-admitted 
1903—03, 1904—05, 1905—06, 1906-07, 1907-8, 1908-9, 
199910, 191011. 
C. Heaton Comyn. Admitted on appointment to the Architectural Studentship, 
ARLB.A, NRSan.l. "1901-02. Rerdmitted 1903-04. 

Miss H. L. Lorimer, tom College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
тоог бд, 

Baroness E. Rosendm- Royal Holloway College, and Univesity College, London 

Те. \dniited 1901—02. 

А.Р, Оррё ВА. New College, Oxford. Victoria and Albert Museum. Form- 
erly Examiner in the Board of Education. Lecturer im 
Greek at St. Andrews. University, and Lecturer in Ancient 

tory at Edinburgh University.” Admitted 1901—02. 

W, L. H, Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 



































MD, ScD, MA. Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1903-03. 
C.T.Cumely МА, Victoria College, Toronto. Director of the Royal Museum, 
FRGS. Ontario. Formerly Assistant to Professor Flinders Petrie, 
under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 1902—03 


Readmitted 1903-04. 


R. McG. Dawkins. M.A. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 





Director of the 








School from 1900-14, “Admitted 1902-07 Keadmined 
as Craven Student, 190304. Re-admitted 1904—05. 

E. $, Forster. MA, Bishop Frazers Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Lecturer in 

FSA. Greek in the University of Sheffield, Formerly Assistant 





Lecturer in the University College of N, Wales. Admitted 
On appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902--03. 
Re-admitted 1903-04, with grants from the Craven Fund 
and Oriel College. 

A.J. B. Wace. M.A. Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Director-elect of 
the School. Lecturer in Ancient History and Archaeology 
at University of St, Andrews. Prendergast Student. Craven 
Student. ` Assistant Director of the British School at Rome, 
1905, Admitted 1903—03. Re-admitted 1903—04, 1904—05, 
1905—06, 1906—07, 1907—08, 1908—09, 1909—10, 1910—11 

E,W, Webster, MLA. Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, Taylorin Scholar in 
German, 1991. John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy, 
1901. Admitted 1902—03. 

J. F. Fulton. Soane Student. Admitted 1902—03. 

E. F. Reynolds. Admitted 1902—03. 


M. O. B. Caspari. B.A. Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 
in German. Reader “in Ancient History in the 
y of London. Adınitted 1903—04. 
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J. L. Stokes. B.A. Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Librarian of 
Charterhouse School. Admitted (as Holder of the Prior 
Scholarship from Pembroke College), 1903-04- 

Miss M. K. Welsh, Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the Marion Ken- 

(Mrs. A. M. Daniel). — nedy Studentship. Admitted 1903-04- 

G. Dickins. Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. Craven Fellow. Ad- 
mitted 1904—05. Re-admitted as School Student, 1905-06, 
1906—07, 1907—08, 1908—09. Re-admitted 1912—13- 

C.C. T. Doll. M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Superintending Architect at the 
excavations at Knossos since 1905. Admitted 1904—05. 

C. H. Hawes. M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Professor of Anthropology 
‘Dartmouth College, U.S.A. Admitted 1904—05. 

W. A. Kirkwood, M.A. University College, Toronto. Admitted 1904-05. 

H. J. W. Tillyard. M.A. Caius College, Cambridge. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Edinburgh.’ Admitted 1904—o5 as Assistant Librarian. 
Readmitted 1905-06 (on appointment to Studentship), 
1906—07, 1908—09. Re-admitted 1912—13- 

Miss G. M. A. Richter. Girton College, Cambridge, Assistant Curator in Department 














M.A. of Classical Antiquities, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York. Admitted 1904-05. 
J.P. Droop. B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Late Assistant to Dr. Stein in the 


arrangement of his collections. Admitted 1905—06. 
Prendergast Student 1996—07, 1907-08, 1908—09, 1910—11. 
Re-admitted 1912—13. 
Miss M. Hamilton, M.A. University of St. Andrews. Holder ofa Research Fellowship 
D.Litt. (Mrs.G. Dickins). under the Carnegie Trust. Admitted 1905—06, 1906—07. 
A. C. B. Brown. B.A. Scholar of New College, Oxford. Fereday Fellow of St. 
‘John’s College, Oxford. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Manchester University. Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. Admitted 1905—06. 

F. Orr. Admitted 1905—06. 

R. Traquair. A.R.L.B.A. Admitted 1905—06 (on appointment to an Architectural 
Studentship). Professor of Architecture, McGill University, 
Montreal. Student of the Byzantine Fund. 

Miss E. B. Abrahams. _ University College, London. Admitted 1905-06. 

МА; 











J. Farrell. М.А. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 1996—07, 
1907-08, 1908-09, 
Walter S. George. Travelling Student in Architecture of the Royal College 


of Art. Soane Medallist of Royal Institute of British 

Architects. Admitted 1906-07. Re-admitted 1908—9, 

Student of the Byzantine Research Fund. 

Re-admitted 1912—13. 

TE Pet BA. Queen's College, Oxford. Officer of Egypt Explor. Fund. 
Admitted as Craven Fellow 1906—07, 1908—09. 

A. M. Woodward. M.A. Late Classical Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant 
Lecturer in Classics and Ancient History at the University 
of Leeds. Assistant Director, 1999—10. Admitted 1906—7, 
1907—08, 1908—09. 

W. M. Calder. B.A. Christ Church, Oxford. Professor of Greek in Victoria 
University, Manchester. Formerly Wilson Travelling 
Fellow, Aberdeen University. Research Student, Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 








W. Harvey. 
H. Pirie-Gordon. М.А. 
M. S. Thompson. В.А. 
A.C. Sheepshanks. B.A. 


N. Whatley, M.A. 
G. L. Cheesman. 








A. W. Gomme. B.A. 


L. B. Budden. B.A. 
S. W. Grose, ВА. 

H. A. Ormerod. B.A. 
H. H. Jewel 


W. R, Halliday. B.A., 
эи 





Miss D. Lamb. 

Miss L. E; Tennant. (Mrs. 
F. J. Watson Taylor.) 

E. S. G. Robinson, BA, 


1. В. Tillard. B.A. 
AJ. 





'. Hasluck.) 
E.M. W. Tillyard, B.A 
W. AL Laistner. B.A. 


S. Casson. B. 


R. $. Lambert. 
Gordon Leith. 
С.А. ан. ВА. 


Miss M. N. L. Taylor 


J. Amott Hamilton. 
MA. 


Miss E. Radford. 
Miss Agnes Conway. 


Rev. W. A. Wigram. 
D.D. 
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Gold Medallist and Travelling Student of the Royal Academy. 
‘Admitted 1907—08. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 

Corpus Christi, College, Oxford. Holder of Chas. Oldham 

niversity Scholarship, Admitted 1907—08, 1908—09, 
1909—10, 1910—11. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Eton. 

Admitted 1907—08. 

Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Admitted 1907—08. 

Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Admitted 
1908—00, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Lecturer in Greek, 
University of Glasgow. Formerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics, Liverpool University. Prendergast Student. 
Admitted 1908~09 

‘Travelling Student in Architecture of the University of 
Liverpool. Admitted 1909—10. 

Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. School Student. 
Admitted 1909—10. 

Queen's College, Oxford. As Greek, Univ- 
ersity of Liverpool, Adı 1. 

Royal Academy Gold Medallist, Admitted 1909—10: 

New College, Oxford. Rathbone Professor of Ancient History 
în the University of Liverpool. Craven Fellow. Admitted 
1910—11. Re-admitted 1912—13. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1910— 

Admitted 1910—11. 




















191314. 








Christ's College, Oxford. Assistant in the Coin and Medal 
Dept, British Museum. ^ School Student. Admitted 1910 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1910. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 191 
Balliol College, Oxford. Admitted 1911—12. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911—12. 








Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted 1911—12. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. Craven Student, Admitted 
1912-13. Re-admitted 1913—14 as School Student. 








St, John’s College, Oxford. School Student. Ac 
4. 





ted 
1912 ied 191 

Repton School. 

Holder of Herbert Baker Studentship. Admitted 1912—13. 
Prendergast Student of the University of Cambridge. 
Admitted 1912—13. Re-aómitted 1913—14- 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Admitted 1913—14- 
University of Edinburgh. Holder of the Blackie Scholarship. 
Admitted 1913—14. 

Admitted 1913-214. 

Admitted 1913--14 

Admitted 1913—14- 
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ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Rev. A. H, Cruikshank. Elected 1896. 
896. 


Ambrose Boynter, Esa. 
TLE. Brooks, Esq. 
Miss Louisa Pese) 

J. F. Crace, Esa. 

Miss Mona Wilson. 
J. $. Carter, Esq. 

E. Townsend, Esq. 
A. M. Daniel, Esq. 

H. W. Allen, Esq. 

W. Miller, Esq. 
George Kennedy, Esq. 
A. E: Zimmern, Esq. 
Miss Negreponte. 
C.J. Ellingham, Esq, 





Capt: H. M. Greaves, R.A.) 
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SUGGESTED PLAN OF STUDY. 


Under an ideal system a student would spend two or three seasons in Greece, 
devoting the first year to general studies, the second to some special subject. 

During the first year the student, while not losing sight of his special subject, 
might apportion his time thus :— 


August and September—Leam German in Berlin, Munich, or Dresden, and 
thus be able to profit by the three or four courses of lectures given by the Secre- 
taries of the German and Austrian Institutes in Athens. For archaeological 
literature some knowledge of German is practically essential, 








October. Arrive in Greece. Acquire if possible some use of Modern Greek. 
See Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Argive Heraion, before the 
November rai 





November (middle)—Remain three or four months in Athens steadily work- 
ing at sites and in Museums, attending courses of lectures and making frequent 
short excursions to points of interest by train, cycle, etc. 


March and. April.—Travel, study sites, join one of the Island cruises for 
students, 


May and June—Begin to concentrate on special work, eg. assist in excava- 
tions, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year and 
excavating with more or less complete control in the second summer, 

or explore a given district in Greece or Asin Minor, an island or a group of 
islands, 

‘or work in museums in Italy, Austria, or Germany, 

or attend lectures in Pompeii and spend some months in Rome and the cooler 
Etruscan cities. In this case the student is advised to attach himself to the British 
School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), in order that he may be admitted to the 
Library, and have the right to attend the lectures (see rules of the School). 





The second year should be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower 
field. 


‘The course here suggested must be modified to suit each case. ‘There will 
always be students who are already specialists in some branch of classical learn- 
ing and only seek fresh material for research. There will be others who wish to 
see something of all sides of ancient life in order to illuminate their reading and 
fit themselves for general classical teaching, although they have not time for 
minute archaeological study. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

1. The frst aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archaeology in all 
depariments. Among thee shall be (1 the study of Greek art and architecture in their remains ol 
‘every period ; (i) he study of inserigtiona s (] the exploration of ancient stes (i) the racing 
GT ancient rods and routes of tae. 

П. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, 
a School of Classical Studies,- Every period of the Greek language and literature from the earliest 
ge to the present day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School- 

TIL. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and books 
consulted by British travellers în Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological and other 
‘suitable books, including maps, plans and photographs, 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School 
fa) Donor, erts Corpo Бойс of оний при 
(a) Annual Subscribers of 21 and upwards daring the period of their subscription 

VI. A corporate body subscribing not les than £50 a year, for a term of years, shall, during 
‘that term, have he righ to nominate a member of the Managing Commitee, 

VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October ofeach year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
mejor, kom the Managing Commitee ahali be presented, including a foancial statement ahû 
Selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the seasons At this meeting shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary Of he School, two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committe, in place of those retiring under Rule XIII. (3). 

VIII, Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee, 

IX. Subscribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that may be published by 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the publie meetings of the School, whenever they may 


bein Athens. 
THE TRUSTEES. 

х The property of the School hall be vested in tares Trustees, who shali be appointed for 
life excep as herenaler proved. Vacancies In the number of Trustees shall be filed up at the 
Antal meeting of е биноро, 

ХТ. Tn the event of a Trustee becoming unt or incapable of acting, he may be removed from 
his ofice by a majority of three-fourths oF those preset at a speclal meeting of Subscribers 
summoned by he Managing Comittee fr at purpose, and analice Тшде shal by the sane 
majority be appointed ia his place. 

XIL ` In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet- 
ings, the Managing Commitee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act în his 
place until the next annual meeting. 

THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 
XII. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following 

O] The Testees of the School. 

(2) “The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

3) Twelve Member elected bythe Subscribers at the annual meetings. OF these, 
Tour shall retire jn each year, at frst by loty afterwards by rotation. Members 
retiring are eligible for reelection. 

(à) The membre nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI 

IV, The Contes sal haye control of the aif the Schoo, and shall decide any 
dispute tint may arise between the Director and Students They shall have power to deprive any 
Эшда of the tae of the shook bling. ie ene 

XV. The Committee shall mest af a rule once in every two months; bat the Secretary 
may, wiih the approval of the Chairman and Treasrer, sunımon a special meeting when necessary. 
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XVL Due notice of every meeting shall be senit to each member of the Committee by a 
summons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be a quorum. 
ХУП, In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 
XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee between 
‘the annual elections, they may be provisionally filled ap by the Committee until te next annual 


meeting: 
HONORARY STUDENTS, STUDENTS, AND ASSOCIATES 

XIX, The Students shall consist of the following 

(1) Holders af traveling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 
the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Insti 
“Architects, the Byzantine Research and Publication Fand, or 
фойе. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the Managing Committee that they are duly 
qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School, € 

XX. No person, other than a student of the British Schoot at Rome, shall be admitted as a 
Student who does not intend. to reside at least three months in Greek land. In the ease of Students 
Sf the British School at Rote, an aggregate reshence of four months at the (vo Schools will be 

as alternative to throe months residence in Greece, 

Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of study 
or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write In ench season a report upon elt 
work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded t he Managing. 
Comites, and may be publihed by the Committee if and as they think proper 

Intending Students are required to apply tothe Secretary. ‘They will be regarded as 

fromthe die of heie admission by the Committee по the tat day of October next 
ut any Student admitted between July 18t and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to De regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following year. 

XXII The Managing Commitee may elect ss Honorary Students of the School such 
persons as they may from time to time deem worthy of that distinction, and may also elect as 
Associates of the School any persons actively engaged in study or exploration in Greek nds. 

XXIV. Honorary Students, Students, and Associates shall have a right to wie the Library of 
the School and to attend all leetres given In connexion with the Schoo, fee of charge: 

XXV, "Students shall be expected to reside 1а the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
sanction of the Managing Committee, Priority of claim to accommodation in ihe Hostel shall De 
determined Dy the Commitee: 

THE DIRECTOR. 


XXVI. The Director shall e appointed by the Managing Committee, on terms which shal be 
agreed upon atthe time, for a perlad of not more tham thee year. Fte shall be eligible for 
recle 


















































(VII. He shall have possesion of the school-building as a dwelling-house. 
sa S ы a} nai he studios of Studeni and Associates of tie 

chook, affording in his power, and also to see that reports are duly frnishe 
Students, in accordance with Rule XXT, and placed in the hands of the Secretary belore the end of 
June; (3) to assist în editing the School Annual. 

XXIX, (o) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during 
‘which the Director and Students of the School shall rend papers on some subject of atu 
tescatch, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. (0) Тһе Director shall deliver 
fectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
course of each session. 

He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
aod attend his lectures, 

He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each year to the end. 
of the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himsel for short periods for purposes of 
exploration or research, 

ХХИ. At the end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee—() on th 
Tursied during the season by himself and by each Student; (i) оп the state of the School 
premises and the repair needed for them ; (iii) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
BE books, de, which he may think desables and (6) on any other matter aang the interests of 
the School, 
XXNIIL In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managing 
Committee bya majority of three-fourths of those present at a meeting specially summoned for The 
purpose. Of such meeting atleast a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 






Associates of the 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXXIV, The management of the Hostel shall be at ihe discretion of the Director and 
shali be subject to Nis conto ° 

XXXV. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of mis- 
conduct; bit such exclsion mast be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

XXXVI. The Students shall, until farther notice, рау а fixed charge of twelve shillin 
week for the smaller, and fourteen shillings a week for the larger rooms in the Hostel. These 
Payments shall include fre, lighting, and the necessary servants wages, 

XXXVI. Honorary Students, Associates, members of the Committee, and ex-directors may 
be admitted to residence n the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research 
may be admitted by tne Director at his discretion! But no person skall reide in he Hostel under 
this rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission 

XXXVITL. "The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be seventeen shillings 
And spenee until farther notice, 

XXXIX. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 

RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

A, he Director ahali have power to maie rs fr the management of the Library, its 
se by Students and the like mach rales to be subject to the approval of he Managing Commitee: 
PUBLICATION. 

Xt, No ges vistever respecting the Worl of the School, shall be made without the 

us approval of the Comites 
ا‎ У THE FINANCES. 


ХЫП, All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustee 

XLII, The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the Treasurer and 
Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIV. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the School-bailding, and the payment of rates, taxes, and Insurance. 

XLV. The second claim shall be the salaries of the Director and Secretary, as arranged 
between thei and the Managing Committe 

XLVI. In caso of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report; and a fund shall be formed from 
which grants may be made for travelling and excavation, 

Revised, 1913. 


















































MANAGING COMMITTEE, 1913—1914- 


Ebwiv Fursururto, Eso., LL.D. 
Warran Lean, Esp», Lit D. Trustees, 

GROG A. MACMILLAN, Es9., D.Litt. Chairman, 

Provesson Pency Ganpwan, ‘Litt,D. “Appointed by the University of Oxford. 
Six JOuN Sanpvs, Lit.D, “Appointed by the University of Cambridge. 

Miss Jane TE Hansson, p. tht. LL.D. “Appointed y the Hellen Soci 
Miss ©. A, Hurron, exafieo as Joint editor of the Annual 

PROFESSOR R. C. BosANQuRT, М.А. 

Six AxruvR J. Evans, D. 

Тикороке ЖҮР, Ево E. 
PROFESSOR ERNEST GARDNER, 
Р. б. Ноолктн, Езо., М.А. 
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Prorksson J. LYNTON MYRES, MLA. Appointed by the Subscriber 
Sie eren. llscoogr simi, Lic free n P Mii 
MON. Top, Big, М. 






B. Wace, Eso. 
Sin Cuanuns Waunstain, 
L.Wumxv, Esq. М.А. 
A. E. ммкан, Б, М.А. 
V. W. Yorks, Bsq., M.A., Aon. Treasurer, Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, Е.С. 
JON ff. BAKER-PENOYAE, Esq., M.A., Seretary, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
DIRECTOR, 1913—1914. 
aa $M. Dawxixs, Eso, M-A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Assistant Director and Librarian =F. W. Hastock, Esq, M.A, Late Fellow of Kings 
College, Cambridge. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





CONTRIBUTORS to the Annual of the British School at Athens are 
requested to use the following systems of transliteration when writing in 
English such Greek words as have not become part of the En, 





language :— 
ANCIENT GREEK. 


Vowels. 
a=a: 
{ е. } krater, Іекапе, 


kalpis. 

kothon, kantharos, Amyklaion. 

after a consonant, as aryballos, kylix ; « after another vowel, 
as boule. 

Aigion, Erythrai, except at the end of words, such as Mycenae, 
which are commonly Latinised in form, when ae may 
be used. 

«mei: Meidias. 

оной: Chalkioikos. 

ий: muia, 

av=an: Aulis. 

even: Eutychos, 

ov=ou: boule. 





Consonants. 
ji edi a2; Oath 
5 Sess $ $=2й; 
axench ; park, 








1 never = ¢ except for place-names like Corinth, Mycenae, or some names of persons like 
Cleon, which have become English words. 
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Accents, 


“Contributors are requested to indicate accents and breathings very 
clearly and accurately, 


MODERN GREEK! 


Vowels, 


Tévre Unyibia= Pénte Pegidia, 





{ Vos } Teópyios = Geórglos, 
wey: Moore Molioi But for av, ev, ov see below. 
armai: Katrapianj=Kalsariand, 
‘Ayla Blof = Hagla Biréne, 
eio: Mévoie Mjloi, 
w= ui: yovids e psychoyiós. 
ove ou: Xepirob Skripoi. 
maf and of before unvoiced consonants (8, e (E V), m, s, n, d, X) and 


av, ev before vowels and voiced consonants: Eùðówios= 
Efthymios; Aavpa= Lavra, 














Consonants, 


B=v; y= f; but yy, ye and yx as ng, nk and nch; ed; (2; th; 
wah; Nel; pam; ven; Fax; wap; par; pp=arrh; park; в, sms} 
rej dope ph cs ps 

The rough breathing to be written h: "Ayıos Deupyios = H. Geórgios. 


Accents, 


Accents, in all cases to be written as acute, to be indicated, 

In any case where the Greek form of the word is felt to be obscured 
it may be added in Greek letters (in brackets) the first time a word occurs, 
and conversely the exact pronunciation, if it should be of importance for 
any reason, may be specially indicated. 





? The arguments in support of this system will be found in Mr. В. М, Dawkins’ paper on 
“The Transliteration of Modern Greek’ in B.S.A, vol. xv. 
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ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


For the conventions respecting the indication of quotations from 
ancient and modern authorities, titles of periodical and collective publica- 
ns, transliteration of inscriptions, and quotations from MSS. and 
literary texts, contributors are referred to the accompanying notes drawn 
up by the Editors of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and kindly placed. 
by them at the disposal of contributors to the Annual, 








Vor. XXIX, PART ll, 1909, 





Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for 
italics). If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in. 
which it is contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb. xviii, 1903, p. 34, 
Six, Protogenes ( Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34- 
But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred, 


The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line ; eg: Dittenb. Sy//? 123. 




















Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A.-E.M,= Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen. 

Ann. d. I. Annali del? Instituto, 

Arch, Ans. Archüologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Рой. = Archäologische Zeitung. 

‘Ath, Mitt.= Mitteilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst,, Athenische Abteilung. 
Baumeister= Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen Altertums. 

B.C H.= Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 
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Bert. Vas.= Furtwängler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
B.M. Bronzes= British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 
B.M, Coins British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 
В.М. Rings= British Museum Catalogue of Finger-Rings. 
BM, Inser.m Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 
В.М. Jewellery = British Museum Catalogue of Jewellery. 
В.М. Sculpt British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 
B.M. Terracattas=Briish Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 
В.М. Vases; e British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, ete» 
15.4.» Annual of the British School at Athens. 
B.S.R.=Papers ofthe British School at Rome. 
Bull. d. 
Busolt=Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 
C.LG.=Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
GLL.=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
Cl. Rev. Classical Review. 
CR. Acad. Inscr. Comptes rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions. 
ČR. St. Pét. = Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl, = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, 
enb. Q.G.7.= Ditenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 
Dittenb. Syl Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 
"App Edrpeple "hoyo 
Collita Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften (or Collitz-Bechtel). 

Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

jgensche Gelehrte Anzeigen. 





























Gerh. 4. 
GGA. 








Gott 
Head, M= Head, Historia Numorum. Revised Edition, 1910. 





Z.G. m Inscriptiones Graecae. 
7.G.A,=Röhl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae, 

Jahrb. Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh.=Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archäologischen Instituts. 

2.5.» Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Kliow Kilo (Beiträge zur alten Geschichte). 

Те Bas-Wadd. = Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique. 

Liverpool Annals Annals of Archacology and Anthropology of University of Liverpool. 
Michel « Michel, Recueil d'Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d, I.» Monumenti del? Instituto. 

Müller-Wies. = Müller-Wieseler, Denkmäler der alten Kunst. 

Мих, Marbles.=Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 











4 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows + 
1.6. 1. = Incr. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 

ıo elatis quae st inter Вад) ann, et Augus 

7. aetatis Romanae 
^o Argos, 
5o Megaridis et Boeotiae. 
^ Graeciae Septentrional 
5 Insul, Maris Aegael praeter Delum. 
5 aliae et Sicilie 
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Neue Jahrb, hl, Alt.= Neue Jahrbücher für das klassische Altertum. 

Neue Jahrb, PHI, Neue Jahrbücher für Philologie. 

Niese 7 Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten. 

Nun. Chr. Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit m Numismatische Zeitschrift, 

Pauly-Wissowa= Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, 

Philol. Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.B,= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia. 

Ramsay, Hist, Geog.= Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asi 

Reinach, Asp. Seulßt,=$. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculpture 

Reinach, Réf. Vases S. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases peints 

Rev. Arch, « Revue Archéologique. 

Rev, Et. Gr. Revue des Études Grecques. 

Rev. Numm Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol. m Revue de Philologie. 

Rh Mus, m Rheinisches Museum. 

Rim, Mii Minelungen des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Römische 
Abteilung. 

Roscher= Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

S.M.C. e Sparta Museum Catalogue. 

7.4.» "Tituli Asiae Minoris, 

27, ichrift für Numismatik. 











Minor. 














Transliteration of Inscriptions. 


[J Square brackets to indicate additions, Ké. a lacuna filled by conjecture, 

() Curved brackets to indicate alterations, de, (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

<> Angular brackets to indicate omissions, Ze. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original, 

+++ Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of mis 
letters is known 











--- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 


Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 
Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 
otherwise it should bz supplied as subscript. 


The aspirate, if it appears on the origi 
special sign, +. 





al, should be represented by a 
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Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 


The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for 
inscriptions, with the following important excaplions. 
() Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 
[E J) Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing in the 
original, 
<> Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original. 
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British School at Athens. 





‘Tus School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
dispensable. 

Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank, ‘The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums, of treasures of Antiquity found in Greek soil during the last 
few decades of years, has made a personal knowledge of those museums in the 
highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens, First, the com- 
mand of an adequate library; and second, the advice of trained archaeologists 
residing on the spot, who follow the rapid advance of the science due to now 
discovery and the rearrangement of old materials. 











These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists. By means of these Schools many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
Melos, in Crete, and, finally, in Sparta and Northern Greece by the British 
School during the past twenty-five Sessions are an encouraging proof of the work 
that may be done in the future if the School be adequately supported. The Annua? 
of the British School at Athens, an archaeological periodical of recognisedly high 
standing, affords an opportunity for the publication of the Students’ more 
important results. 








Students are admitted free of charge. They are required to pursue some 
definite course of Hellenic study or research, residing for the purpose not less than. 
three months in Greek lands," and at the end of the Session to write a report of 
the work they have done. Applications from intending students should be made 
to the Secretary, Joun ff. B. Prxovxr, Esq, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., who 
will also give full information. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are much needed, and will 
be gladly received. "They should be sent to the Hon, Treasurer, V. W. YORKE, 
Esq, M.A., Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, Е.С. 


2 In the case of Students of the British School at Rome, an aggregate residence of four months 
at thetwo Schools will bs accepted as alternative to three months’ residence at the School at Athens. 








June, 1914. 
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primitive marble figurine from, S7 f. 

Alaced-din T, Sultan of Roum, 191 f.j character. 
of his rule, ibid, ; tolerant attitude to Christi- 
anity, iid 5 connection of, with sultan at 
Constantinople, 209 f. 

Alloy, in Cretan copper, 47 

Amphorae, Panathenaic, bf, imitations of, 239 ; 
tf. imitations of, 40 ; period of, ddid. ; framed 
and unframed pictures on, iid; chronological 
‘importance of amphorae painted by * Nikoxe- 
mos master, agr 

‘Arab forays into Christian lands in vii-ix cent, 
182 f. ; Moslem culty dating from, 182 f. 

Arabs, graves of, at Tarsus, 1825 in Cyprus, 
182 .; historical basis of story of Umm 
Haram, 183; later legends concerning, 183 f. 
gap in history of tomb, 183, 184. Tomb of 
Sidi Battal Ghazi, 184, 18s ; legends concern- 
ing, 185 f. Tomb of Hussein Öhazi at Hus- 
einabad, 188. Tomb and eult of Abd-el- 
Wahab ac Sivas, 188. Grave of Eyoub at 
Constantinople, 182, 208, att, 

Araki, 2545 259 264 

Arkalokhóri, eave of, 34 ff § situation of, 36 f. ; 
plan of, 36, 375 date of nds in, 44; duration 
of cult at, 44. Finns, Pottery bucchero 
































eris, 38, 39 ; technique of, 395 fragments of 
wheel- 


thar kihen, бо; апу об 40, 41 





4 id, method of 

attaching lids of, sides date of pottery found, 
45, 46. Metal: Bronze, 37, 44 fC; bowl, 445 
blades, ihid. peculiarities of, idid; compari- 
son of, with finds from other E, M. 
Crete, 445 double-axes, 45; recurved blades 
of, 45; method of manufacture, 45 f. Stom 
implements, 43; knob of lid, 43; obsidian 
blades, 44- 

Arugutshari, 254, 259, 264 

















Asia Minor, Arab forays in, in vi 
182 f.; prehistoric figurines from, 49 fl. pre- 
historic sites in, 481. 

Asper, value of Rhodian, 180 f. 5 of Turkish, 
181 

Axe, double, bronze from eave of Arkalokhörl, 
45 f; shape of, 45 ; method of making ; (a) 
pierced, (/) welded, 45: silver, ibid ; symbol 
of Cretan divinity in prehistoric period, 46. 
persistence of cult, ihi; evidence of racial 
homogeneity, ihid. 








BAÐA Daon (Moldavia), Tartar colonists settled 
м, һу Turks, 205 f. 
Bektash, Hadji, founder of Bektashi dervishes, 





hes, 206; connection 

‘fs with gave of Sith Rat, settlements 

of, in Albania, 192, 217 : connection of, with 

Janisaries, 213, 216; condemned by Council 

in 1826, 218; fall of, ibid. 

Bezant, value of, in Cyprus, 181 and notes 2, 
34 

Birds, on Geometric pottery from Delphi, 67 

Bone, awl (?) 30; needles, ibid ; yellow, pierced, 
з 

Breccia, imitation of, on M. M.TL. * fritatand," 
^ 

Briseus, see under Dionysos. 

Bronze, Е.М. from Arkalokhörl, che 
sis of, 47 absence of alloy 
fence as to date, from, ibid; from Cretan 
mines, bid. 5 welding of, in EM. period, 4$ f. 
Blades, 44 bowl, 44 ; double-axes, 4 
of, (Kamares), 30. Scal (3rd cent. A-D), 93 

Bucchero kylikes from Arkalokhóri, 38, 39, 
40; whorl, 42. 

Bull’s-head in relief, on cup, 3 

Byzantine, hero, 185; inscription, 120; musie, 
see under Musie: rule in Teakonia, 137 £ 
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‘Caves, sacred, in Стае, за К. пе аво under 
Arkalokhörl and Kamares. 

Celi, from SW. Asia Minor, 48; built into 
wall, 48. note 2; reputed properties of, iid. 

Clay, figurines of animals, 53: nude male 
Standing, 49, o: of warrior, 53; sented 
female, 55 £ 57 5 trunested, s9 f. ; technique 
of, 60; cultural connections of, dhid, Head 
af buli from top of vase, 53 

Goins, mediaeval, Chian, 175, 176; French, 
174, 178; Genoese, 175 176; Neapolitan, 
175, 176 M.; Rhodlan, 175, 1763 Venetian 
(kom Kamares Cave), 31. 

‘Coral, representation of on M. M, IL ar, aj 

Coronati, Neapolitan types of, 1753 rare in 
"Levant, 178 ; influence of, on contemporary 
coinage, 179 ; earliest modera portrait type on, 
179. 

Crocus, representation of, on M. M. II. vase, 
22. 

Cyprus, coinypes of, 1795 coins of 181; 
‘exchange vale, in 13th cent. 181 grave of 
Umm Haram in, 183 £ 














Dacoras, E, M, I, votve from Arlalokhir 
44 ; unusual length of, Mit. 

Dairies, modern Cretan, form of, 6 ; construction 
of, it. 

Daisies, represented on M. M, I1. jar, 23 

Darts, iron, from Kamares Cave, 30 

Delphi, Geometrie Pottery from, ser under 
Pottery. 

Demetrios Poliorketes, proxeny decrees at 
Megara, in reign of, 86 

Digenes Akritas, legends concerning, 185 

Dionysos Brseu, orignal home of, 89: date of 
introduction ofculı Into Smyra, 90; character 
© god, bid ; identification of, with Р, тру 
res, 92 fL; evience of bronze seal of 
ойо а компен, 9a... site of temple, 
93, 94 

Dirhem, exchange-value of, in 15th cent, 181 

Ditay, 7 

раі the, meaning of, in Turkish legend, 
203 sole 3 

Domitian, coin of, with bearded and beardiess 
"pes of Dionysos, 99 

Dehamalr, 262 

















Eaaty Minoax I. Period Bronze daggers of, 
from Arkalokhéri, 443 process of alloying 
bronze, unknown in, 47. Double-axe symbol 


, INDEX. 





of divinity in, 46. Pottery, from Arkslokhóri, 
44} от Kamares Cave, 13; from Gournia, 
13 

Eephonetie signs, in Byzantine music, 96; early 
"we of, 975 developments of, ibid, 98 








Elassona, masquerades at during winter festival, 
2560. 

Ertoghroul, 209 

" Eucharides master, additions to list of works 





by, 245 note 1 
Eyoub Ghazi, grave of, at Constantinople, 189, 
211; Mosque of, 208, 211 


FIOURINES ; clay, primitive from Asia Minor, 
49, 50, $3, 55, $75 truncated, 57 ; usual type 
of, in Asia Minor, $1: marble, 58; stone, 
49. $0 f. steatopygia fn, so f. 

Fish, on M. M. T vase, 15, 19 

Fonts, cruciform : at Kepos ia Melos, 118 £ ; 
‘Plan of, 118, 119 ; throne in front of, 120 f. 
Construction of 118, 120, 12r: at Hek 








atontapyliani in Paros, 123 M; at Con- 
stantinople (3), 125, 126, 127, 138: at 
Scala Nuova, 128, 129 ; in Karpathos, 130, 





13$ at Marmaris, idi, + at Boseuyuk, 131, 
132: at Maltb, 130, Ritual in, 121, 123; 
references to construction of, by Isidore of 
Seville, 121 and note 5 

Forty, value of number in Turkish, a21 

“Forty, The’ use of in Turkish place-names, 
221 f. ; mystical associations with, in Christian 
and Mahommedan religious lore, 222 £5 











secular associations, 225 f. ; explanation of, 
226, 227 

FAITANI, aso 

Geometric, patterns on E. M. IIT. pottery from 





the Kamares Cave, 13; potery at Delphi, 
18 see also under Pottery. 

Gigliati, types of, 176 £; widespread currency. 
of, in Levant, 176; use of, by Rhodian 
Knights, 178; Wey's notes on exchange- 
values of, in 15th cent, 179 f 

Ginding of Sultan, ceremonial of, 208 f. ; insti- 
tution of, art ; legends concerning, 209 f. 
changes in oficiating priests, 212, 214 f» 218, 
219; reasons for, 214, 215, 218, 219 

Grain, found in Kamares Cave, 11 

‘ypeuuared Bova eel Hov, a Megara, 87 

Greenstone figurine, steatopygous, from Tebu- 
karkend, 49 f. 
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Haram, Umm, tomb of, in Cyprus, 183, 184, 
190 ; historical basis of, 183; legends con- 
cerning, 183 f. 

Hekatontapyliani, Church of, in Paros, 123; 
cruciform font in, 123, 124, 125 

Helmet, leather, worn by soldiers from Milyas, 
543 on terracotta figurine from Isbarta, $3 

Hirmologiom, Byzantine, 109 

Hunkiar, Mollah, Sheikh of Mevlevi dervishes, 
as 

Hussein Ghazi, tomb and legend of, 188 

Hymans by St. John of Damascus, 110, 111, 112 

Hypotaxis, laws f, in Linear System of Byzan- 
tine musical notation, 109 











Inscnrrrions : Byzantine, on marble throne 
‘in baptistery of Kepos in Melos, 120; Greek, 
proxeny«decrees from Megara, 82 ff, 

Tron, from Kamares Cave, date of, 11 5 darts, 





зо 
Tsbarta, ciny figurine from, 53 f- 
Tshkinarl. 258, 264. 


Jaxıssanus, rising of, under Mustafa I., 212; 
note, 45 place Ahmed III. on throne, 
‘Aga’ of, assists at Girding of Sultan, ibid. 
rising of, under Selim TII., 213; connection 
of, with Bektashi dervishos, iid, ; abolition 
of by Mahmoud T., 216 

Jelal-cd-din, mystic of Bokhara, 192; friend of 
Alveddin T, didy relations of, with 
Christians, 192 f; buried at Konia, 195; 
Christian and Moslem pilgrimages to tomb, 

wons for, 195, 197 ; founder of Mev: 

levi order of Dervishes, 192, 209. 

Julia Domna, coin of, with both bearded and 
beanlless types of Dionysos, 91 























KAAAIKANTZAPOI, 264 
‘with mumming festivals, bid. ; compar 
with Satyra, 265 

Kalogheros, 250, 251 

sation of, 4 fi shape of, 

713 site of, Id. outer cave, 9 inner d, 

investigations of, 2 f; earliest 

finds from, 1, 2. Excavation of, in 1913, 1 f- 

Chronological sequence of pottery from, 125 

Neolithic sherds, 125 E. M, 12, 135 M. Ma, 

12,13 f£ i L Mo 27 : character of finds, 32, 
j. Chronological relation of cave to other 

Benin Crete 2 £1 dte of cut period, 33. 
Fixos. otier: Patetan, 11 3 shapes 




















зи 


of, 14, 125 cups, 12; twochandled spouted 

jar, i; early form of, ihi. E. AL. pottery, 

Shapes, 13 5 clay, id colouring, Mit. Af. 

4f. pottey, 13 f. character of decoration, 

13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, за, 24. М.М Za 

earliest vases, 13, 14 i Shapes, ibid, decorar 

ton, 13; relation of, to Gournia finds, 13 3 

Inter vases, 15 f; decoration, 15 3 shapes, 1$, 

fish on, 

£, 18 £y hand made, 14, 17 

mon-naturalistie character of decoration of 

earliest vases in, 205 technique of, УМ; 

naturalistic 

design on, 2 shapes of 
22 £; chronological relation of, to Knossos 
potery, a3. РА, 24; characteristic orna 
ment of, ed, paralleled from Phaistos, iid 
Fruit stand imitating Jr, 22; parallel of, 
to vases from Н. Тазда, tie eM, Hla, 
where found in cave, 9, 10 ; mug, 23 s relation 
of, to Zukro ware, Wil, Lu A, 36 f i bügel- 
kannen fiom, 26; oinochoe, iid ; decoration 
р аб, ал, UNPAINTED, 27 f; Clay of, 27 
30 s technique, id; shapes, ties teon lidm 
?1, a] 5 pithol, a go; plates, shi. Jugs 
ibid. y basins, 293 branler Q 30. METAL + 
Bronse, strip of, 305 Zrom dants, iid. two 
types of, iid. MISCRLLANEOUS+ Hone, a, 
39; needles, bids sip of yellow, 31. Coin, 
Venetian, 315 eup with bns bead in elit, 
iid. grain, 11; owskull, 10; pumice, 31; 
walls, t1 

Kamares, village uf, 6 

Kamares” ware, origin of name, t; character 
of, 1 6, 173 chronological relations of, to 
Minoan periods, а. 

Kapitan, 354 255, 256 

Kapedrroapay 249, 264 

Keraoamanoghs, family of 
terning, 199 f, 203; legendary history of, 
200 £; origin of name, 199, 201, 203 

Kasos, hoard of mediaeval coins from, 174 f- 

Kirk, meaning of, in Turkis 
place-names, hid. 

Kine, Attic Tonie, 143 ; Lakonian, 136 

‘Konia, (Iconium) capiat of sultanate of Roum, 
191 ; friendly relations of Christians and Mos- 
ems at, iid. 3 chunch of S 
192; worship of "Plato" at, rh; convent of 
Mevlevi dervishes at, 195 ; shrine of Jelal-ed- 
din at, idid; of Shems-ed-din, iid. 

Kortowndben, 239, 264 

Kul Tepe, clay figurine from, 59 
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Корей Bey, 253, 264 
Kynouria, ancient district of, 134 f- 


Lasu (Alesio in Albania), connection of town 
of, with Sari Saltik—St. George legend, 208 
mote d 

icon, of Minoan pithoi and vases, 11, 

27 £. a1; method of fastening, 28 so-called 
“feuitstands,' 41 mace by Cretan potters at 
present day, sid. 

Ligutshari, 254, 255, 256, 260 

Limestone, steatopygous figurine of, from Asia 
Minor, 49 ff. 

Linear notation in Byzantine music, antiquity 
‘of, 95, 96, 98, 995 musical symbolsin, roo 

‘and commentary, 10% ff ; laws 
fof ‘subordination’ in, 168 f. ; transcription 
of, examples in, 111, 115, 1165 settings of 

hymns in, 110, 112, 114 














MAIHAES, 250, 264 

Матто, 250 

Martyrs of Sebaste, 222, 225, 226, 227 

Masquerades, not typically Greek, 248, 263, 
265; confined to N. Greece, 263 f 265; 

suggested originate in Greck drama, 248, 265 5 

originally winter festival, 263; transferred 

recently to Carnival and May Day, 250, 253, 














або. Greet: Thessaly, 249 f; winter 
festival, 249 ; Lenten do. ibid. ; May Day don, 
250. Macedonia; winter festival, ajo. 


Thrace: ası £253, Vlach, in winter only, 
ai hi Pindus villages, 254 ff. ; Central 
villages, 258 ; Northern vilages, 259 ; Verria 
district, 260 f. ; Meglen villages, 262 

Megara: Const fortresses of, indentification 
705 attacks on, by Athenians in sth een 
7o, 72; capture of Minen by Niklas, 73, by 
Demosthenes, iid у беде оГ Nisen, 73 f- 5 
references to, by Thucydides, 72 f ; dif- 
culties of interpretation, 73,74- Long Walls, 
poston of, 73 £ ; anelent remains on Hill of 
St. George, 73 £, 76; identification of 76, foy 
18; Potsidonion, site of, 78; proposed 
identification of Nisaa with hill of St. George, 
78, 8. Conquest of, by Demetrios Polio: 
ketes, 85. Magistrates of, in 4th cent, 87. 
Number of goal and xêpaı at. Bj. Proxeny 
decrees from, 82 fi, 86 

Mevlevi order of Dervshes, 1925 founded by 
Jelal-ed-din, sid. ; headquarters of, at Konin, 
195, 208: infiuence of, on side of toleration, 
192, 195, 217; privileges of Sheikh of, at 
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Girding uf Sultan, 208. 214, 215; ова 
explanation of, 209 1.5 history of, 213 f. 216, 
218, 219 

Mina, history of, in classical times, see under 
Megara. Identification of site of, 70, 79, 
Cretan tradition of, 79, 805 Mycenaean pot. 
tery from, 79 

Moutti (Sheikh-el-Lsam), originally officiated 
at Girding of Sultan, 210, 2125 deprived of 
ofice, 214, 215 

Murex shell, represented on M. M. If jar, 20 

Music, Byzantine : Systems of notatlun in, 95, 

296, 98, 993 "Round, 95, 
signs in, 96 f Musical 
TI 

10, 112, 114 















ns of, 


Naxin-nteAsnav (Chief of the Emirs) functions 
of, at Girding of the Sultan, 210, 212, 215, 





icy sherds from Kamares Cave, 12; sb 

from Arkalokhóri, 41 

Neumen, of Wener Church, Byzantine origin 
of, 97 

Nikas, siege of Minos by, 72, 74 

Nikoxenes, *Iove-mme? on amphora () 233 
238 fj other vases painted by same master, 
234 Fj peculiarities of style, 243 f3 cone 
nection of, with painter of ' Rucharides? vase, 
245; perid of activity of, 246 f- 

Nisen, site of, 70, 76 f, 80, 815 siege of in 
sth cent by Demosthenes and Hippokrates, 
T2 146} tferences to, in Thucyd, Bk iv, 
73746 5 Long Walls of, 75 f harbour of, 
fo 





OnstDiAx, blades, from Minoan Cave of Ar- 
kalokhóri, 44; core, sid, Melian, from 
$. W. Asia Minor, 48 

Octopus, early appearance of design on 
M. M. IL vase, 22; decorative treatment 
of, ibid. 

Olympeion at Megara, proxeny decrees rom, 
sa. 

‘Osman, sword of, 208, 215, 216 

Otacilia, Empress, hend of, on senl of mystoi of 
Dionysos Birisens at Smyrna, 93 

Oulema, pariy in Turkish polities, influence of, 
216, 217 








Prruor, Middle Minoan Period, 11, 18, 20; 
with tien lids, 11, 27 f. 


INDEX. 


Plato, ‘the divine philosopher,” worship of, at 
Konia, 192 1 political ressons for eult, id 

Pottery, aiti, by master of Eucharides stamnos 
245 note 1, see under Eucharides ; by master 

of Nikoxeuos amphora, see under Nikoxenos, 

Geometric, Attic, 69% Black Dipylon, бз; 

Boeotian, 69 ; Delphic, 61 ff ; confused with 

Proto-Corinthian, 61 ; characteristics of, 6t, 

62, 63 5 clay of, 63 ; absence of slip on, 69 

4 Shapes of, 635 decoration of, 63 ff 5 Geo: 

metric forms on, 63 ff.; human and animal 

до, 67} pottery of similar kind found else: 

where, 67, 69 relations of, with Attic, 69 

ences from Proto-Corinthian, 
conian, 6a: N, Gredk, 69. Minoan, 
seeunder Arkalokhöriand Kamares. Neolithic, 

12; sub-neolithic, g1. Prehistric from S, У. 

Asia Minor, 56 £5 relations of, to Trojan, 

technique of, 64. Provo: Corinthian 
mistse of term, 6o .; shapes of, 61 ; outstand- 
ing peculiarities of, id. 

Proxeny decrees from Olympelon at Megara, 
2 f date of, 85, 87 5 description of, 85; 
similar decrees, 865 magistrates: mentioned 
n, 87 fj tenure of office of, hit. 


























QuabRanrrat division of field in Early Middle 
Minoan vases, 13, 14, 15, 16 
 Quatrefils on M. М. vase, 17 


Ruine, marble throne with decoration in low, 
120 5 Hellenistic marble vase with decoration 
n, from Pergamon, aoo f. 

Rhodes, coins of, 175, 176; exchange-value of, 
in 15th cents, 179 f. 

“Podran, bands of mummers in Thessaly, 249, 
264 

Povyrarıdpon 250, 264 

Roum, sultanate of, 191 (E. 

Rufai dervishes, 217, note $ 


Sr. Asımunocmus, Bishop of Konia, 192; 
church of, 192 f; tomb of, at Konia, 192; 
legends concerning, 192 f 

St. Chariton, Christian monastery of near Ko- 
nin, 193 + mosque in precinets of, 194; legends 
‘concerning, 194 f 

St. George, absorption of legend of, by Tus 
saint in Albania, 204, 206 

St. John of Damascus, hymns by, t10 f. 

St. Nicholas legend ofjand Sari Saltik, 204, 206 

St. Schoms, = Shems-ed-din, 195 f. 

Sari Saltik, legend of, 203 f. ; seven tombs of, 
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204, 205; historical facts concerning, 203; 
absorption of legends of S.S. George and 
holas by, zos f 
Seal of wéveBes of Dionysos Briseus at Smyrna, 
эз 
Serpentine, green, toot of, 52 
Shems-ed-din, shrine of, at Konia, 195 f. 
Battal Ghazi, historical data concerning, 
186 f. legendary history of, 185, 187 
Silicie acid, presence of, in Cretan copper, 47 
Spiral, on Minonn pottery, 13, 20, 26; on buc- 
‘chero kylix, 39; fase, on ‘Theran pottery, 625 
‘unknown on Delphie geometric pottery, iid, 
Steatopygia, unusual in 8. W. Asia Minor figu- 
505 wide-spread diffsion of, in Me- 
iterranean area, St; in Cretan figures of 
in Cycadie do., $1 and 
n S. Greek lands, $13 in Thessaly, 
; eultural connections of Tehukurkend, 
es $2 
Stone, celt, 52; implements, 43 5 lid, 43 
Strategoi, at Megara, number of, and tenure of 
office, 87 f. 
Syria, coins circulating in, in 1th cent 
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TCHUKURKEND, stone figurines from, 49 f 
clay dos, 5a; animal dos, 53 

Throne, marble in baptistery at Kepos, 120 f. 

Thyatira, figurine from, 54, 55; vases from, 56, 
57 

‘Teakoniay modern district of, 133, 134, 135- 
Classical history of, 134 f.i included Ky- 
nourin, 134 ; earliest inhabitants of, 134, 139, 
1415 statements of Herodotus and Pausanias, 
134, 141; held by Argos, 1345 by Sparta, 
1357 regained by Argos, 136; member of 
Eleuthero-Lakonian League, ibid ; strong 
Lakonian influence in, 137, 139. Aysautine 
history of, 138 f; mot mentioned from 
find-xth cent., 137; invasions by Slavs, 
ibid. ; modern name in xth cent, 137, 139. 
references to, in Chromteleof Morea, 138, 1391 
under Franks, 138, 139; Mediaeval history 
of, 138, 139, called Sacania, 1385 extent of, 
139; “ high” and “Jow * districts, 139. Towns 
on coast in Classical Period, 137 ; inland, in 
mediaeval, 140. Dialect, ser under Tsako- 
nian. 

Tsakonian dialect. BIBLIOGRAPHY, 140 ff. 
Previous theories respecting, (1) essentially 
Tonic with strong Dorian influence, 140; (2) 

non-Dorian and pre- 
1 with Lakonian, 
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1425 (4) modem Greek dialect, 143; (5) 
mixture of Dorian and Ugro-Altaie, iid. 
(Conclusions) phonetically related to Lakonian 
And probably derived from Lakonian Aoine 
of ist cent. A.D. with local peculiarities 
developed in ast ten centuries of Christian 
era and Inter affected by modern Greek, 156, 
187 

PHoNoLocy, 143 ff. Vowels: a, regular 
retention of A forms, 143, 1445 &, 1445 5 
bida; o, a 1453 0, retains original sound 
ч, 145 Consonants: Single: dropped, 
t47 f; intervocalic з, theories on, 147 fij 
changes of 150 M. Combinations of, 152 f. 
Conclusions: Phonetic changes are (1) peculiar 
to Tsakoniam, 154; (2) common to T, and a 
modern Greek dialect, 155 ; (3) common to 
T. and ancient Lakonian or Doric group, fid. 
Summary, 156, 157. Моктно1обу, 157 Й. 
Articles, 157. Nouns, 157 fl 
theories of, 159 f. Ad i 
of comparison, 162, Pronouns, 162 f 
personal, 162 f; demonstrative, 164 £ 
relative, 166 Verb, 167 M: ‘To bey 
167 f. detive voice, 168 M. ; analytical form 
of pres. and imp. ind, 168 f; pres. and. 
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aor. subj. 169 f. ; incomplete” and “aorist” 
fut, forms, 169 f; use of imp. for aor, 
171; aor. put, forms, 172. Passive voice, 
172 ff; analytical forms of pres, and imp. 
ind. 172 £5 no “incomplete fat. or pres. 
subj, 173. Middle voice, 173, mixture of 
forms in aor, 173; participia forms, 173 















‘Vases, marble, Byzantine (2) in church of $. 
Sophia, 202; Hellenistic from Pergamon, in 
Louvre, 200 f. 5 legend concerning, 201 f 


Watts, primitive, in Kamares cave, 
‘th cent, Greek, at Megara, 73 

Warriors, figures of, on, Delphic Geometric 
pottery, ; 67 ; clay figurine of, 53 

Weight, carinated barrel type of, 52 

Wey, W., notes by, on Levantine coinage in 15th 
cent. 179 ff. 

Wheel-marks, large, on E. M. 1, qo; rapid, M. 
М. П, pottery, 2t 

Whorl of bucchero, 42 


и, 








ZORVOAMAN!, 258, 264 
Zeus Sarapis, representation of, on veal, 93- 
ovrdniBe, 250 
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B.S.A, Vol. XIX. (1912.13, Pl. IV. e 
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BS.A., Мої. ХІХ. (1912-13), Р. М. a 





(Seale 123) 


gxcavamos op тив Kasanns Сахи: Мория MINAS Vases. 


B.S.A,, Vol. XIX. (1912-13), Pl. VIN. ^ 





Excavarton oF tHe KawARs CAYE: Minn Mixcas Prior, (Seule 1:6.) 


B.S.A, Vol, XIX. (1912-13), PI, iX 





MIDDLE Minoax Vasis ROM Tie Kasares Cave. 


(cate 2: р) 


B.S.A., Vol. XIX. (1912-13), PI. R. 





MroDLE MINOAN VASES PROM THR KAMARES Cav, (SCALK 2 : 3). 


B.S.A, Vol. XIX. (1912.13) PI, xi, ? 
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A uox. LAvRAE P 67, f. 189. 
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B.S.A., Vol. XIX. (1912-13), Pl. XIV. 2 
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Liar or 4 Byzantine Musical MS. + Con, ATHOS. LAURAR B 325 f 115. 


B.S.A,, Vol. XIX. (1912-13), Pl. XV.» 

















MEDIAEYAL Coxs ккөм тик 8гокдз. 


B.S.A., Vol. XIX. (1912-13), Pl XVI. ^ 
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B.S.A., Vol. XIX. (1912-13), Pl. ХУН. „ 
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